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Disarmament 
By P. J. NoEL BAKER. 


THERE is nothing new in this article, the only excuse for which 
lies in the topical importance of its subject. The Preparatory 
Committee charged by the Council of the League of Nations 
with the formulation of plans for general disarmament is now 
about tomeet. The following pages are no more than a discussion 
of certain preliminary and elementary considerations concerning 
the purpose which that Committee ought to have in view, and 
the difficulties—the special difficulties due to the nature of modern 
wart—which, to be successful, it must overcome. 


* * * x * 


First, what exactly is the present position of the Governments 
about disarmament ? 

On September 25th, 1925, the Sixth Assembly of the League 
of Nations adopted the following resolution : 

“The Assembly ..., in conformity with the spirit of 
Article 8 of the Covenant, requests the Council to make a 
preparatory study with a view to a Conference on the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments, in order that as soon as satis- 
factory conditions have been assured from the point of view 
of general security . . . , the said Conference may be convened 
and a general reduction and limitation of armaments may be 
realised.” 

Just three weeks later the Conference of Locarno, summoned 
to consider how “ satisfactory conditions from the point of view 
of general security ’’ could be assured, brought its historic labours 
to an end. In its Final Protocol, over the signatures of Luther, 
Stresemann, Emile Vandervelde, Aristide Briand, Austen Cham- 
berlain, Benito Mussolini, Skrzynski, Edouard Benes, the 
Governments of the Great Powers of Europe made the following 
declaration : 

“ The representatives of the Governments represented here 
declare their firm conviction that the entry into force of these 
treaties and conventions will contribute greatly to bring about 
4 moral relaxation of the tension between nations, that it will 
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help powerfully towards the solution of many political or 
economic problems in accordance with the interests and senti- 
ments of peoples, and that, in strengthening peace and security 
in Europe it will hasten on effectively the disarmament pro- 
vided for in Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

‘“ They undertake to give their sincere co-operation to the work 
relating to disarmament already undertaken by the League of 
Nations and to seek the realisation thereof in a general agreement.” 


A few days after his return from Locarno, Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking in London as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
used these words: 


‘““ The agreements (of Locarno) do not make war impossible 
—no human undertaking or human force can do that—but 
they render war infinitely less probable than it would otherwise 
have been. I feel, therefore, that Locarno has made a real 
contribution to the peace of the world. And the British 
Government, like the other Governments there represented, 
mean to give their full force to these agreements, and to draw the 
natural consequences from them. In vemoving suspicion and fear, 
and giving a sense of security, we make disarmament possible, 
and disarmament ought to follow.” 


It is often said in Geneva that when Great Britain and France 
are agreed, the League of Nations is agreed. That exaggerates, 
no doubt, the influence of the two leaders of the League. But 
when Great Britain and France, Italy and Germany are all 
pledged to a policy which the smaller members of the League 
have for years been vigorously demanding, it is reasonably safe 
to say that results will follow. The policy of disarmament 
through the League, on the basis of Article 8 of the Covenant, 
is at last a question of practical politics ; and it is a question on 
which the British Government is to take the lead. 

But, next, what does the British Government mean when it 
speaks of ‘“‘ Disarmament’’? It does not, we may be sure, use 
the word in its literal sense ; it does not mean the disbanding of 
the whole nor even of the greater part of the armed forces of 
the world. It means, rather, the reduction—the modest but, 
we may hope, not negligible reduction—of those forces, and their 
limitation by a general international treaty to new scales volun- 
tarily accepted by the various nations who take part. It means, 
in other words, a definite start in the slow and arduous journey 
back along the road which Europe and the world have travelled 
—ceaselessly and ever faster—since 1860. It means a beginning 
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of the demilitarisation of human society, a reversal of the insidious 
and devastating perversion of life and riches to military ends 
which the last two generations of European statesmen thrust 
upon the peoples of the world. The vast majority of men—so 
fast does man’s mentality adapt itself to what it finds around it 
—regard the burden of their modern armaments as part of the 
divine ordering of things, a legacy from the remote and distant 
past, a normal condition of the civilised state. They do not 
realise that twentieth century armaments have by far surpassed 
anything of the kind in history; that Europe to-day is militarised 
as no other civilised society has ever been. Lord Grey has told 
the story of the Japanese in England, who finding himself and 
his nation to be objects of admiration, reflected thus upon the 
course of events: ‘‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘“‘ we used to be a nation of 
artists ; our art was really very good; you called us barbarians 
then. Now our art is not so good as it was, but we have learnt 
how to kill, and you call us civilised.’ That story still strikes 
the average European with a shock of surprise ; but no one who 
looks impartially at the history of the last sixty years can see 
why it should do so. 

On the eve of the world war in 1914 the war strength of the 
armies of the six Great Powers of Europe numbered, in first and 
second-line troops alone, more than eighteen million men; their 
full mobilised strength in all services was thirty-seven million 
eight hundred thousand.* There is no need for more elaborate 
figures to prove the point ; in such a society military power was 
not only the foundation of national and international policy, it 
became insensibly but—let the reader of Economica frankly 
ask himself if it was not so—quite certainly the criterion of 
spiritual and moral values too. It is this process of the mili- 
tarisation of national and international life that we are now, 
through the machinery of the League of Nations, not only to 
arrest, but gradually and cautiously to undo. What can we 
hope to accomplish? What rate of progress can we look for ? 
What do we mean by caution ? 

The answers here made to these questions do not turn on 
speculation about the early stages of disarmament, and the kind 
and measure of reduction in military preparation which can be at 
first expected. Their purpose is rather to make a guess at what 
the present generation may achieve, not at once, but by successive 


1 Twenty-five Years By Viscount Grey of Falloden. Vol. I, p. 57. © ; 
2 Cf. Official statistics collected and discussed in Encyclopedia Britannica 


under heading ‘‘ Army.” 
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and unremitting efforts; to make a guess at what the men who 
fought the war to end war can hope to see before they die. It 
may sometimes help in searching out the path to try beforehand 
to visualise the goal. 

What can be taken as the starting-point for such a guess? 
Surely we can at least hope that the process of undoing will be 
quicker than the process of growth; that we can unbuild arma- 
ments faster than our fathers built them. Let us see then 
first, how old a thing is the modern militarism with which we 
have to deal. 

Again, it comes with a shock of surprise to the average European 
to find just how new it really is. Nations are accustomed to cast 
back long centuries for the beginnings of their military traditions 
and for their national glory in the prowess of their arms. They 
forget that their present fleets and armies date from yesterday. 
It is only from about 1860 onwards that the governments began 
to build up their modern forces. Until then the strength which 
they maintained in time of peace was little more than could be 
fairly held to be required for the maintenance of peace and 
order. But from about that time these forces consistently 
increased until they reached the figures at which they stood 
when war broke out in 1914. 

And what was most remarkable about this growth in military 
preparation was the rapid increase in its rate as the catastrophe 
of 1914 came near. At the end of the century its speed began 
to grow; in ten years from 1898-1908 all the Great Powers 
among them increased their military and naval budgets by 
about £100,000,000—10 millions a year. For the next six years, 
from 1908-1914, the six Great Powers of Europe alone increased 
their budgets by more than {100 millions a year. It is from 
1860, therefore, that modern militarism must be said to date; 
and its greatest strides were in the last two decades before the 
war broke out. 

What two generations have created, one generation should 
surely be able to undo. It cannot be beyond our power to go 
back to the standards and the conceptions of sixty years ago. 
Indeed, it should be a relatively simple process, for it only needs 
the joint will and action of a few great Governments to lead the 
way. Ifthe Great Powers of Europe can but be persuaded, the 
work is done. A simple comparison will show how Europe 
stands in this respect. In 1919 disarmament was imposed on 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles; her military effort was 
cut down in all respects to the utmost point which the most 
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determined of her enemies thought it worth his while to demand : 
her military organisation was so destroyed that all her friends, 
the pacifists not last among them, denounced it as a shame 
and scandal that she should be left ‘“ helpless’’ and without 
defence, unable even, they often said, to keep the peace within 
her borders. Yet there is only one of the South American 
republics which has armaments proportionately as great as those 
which the European enemies of Germany in 1919 allowed her 
to retain.t. On any basis of comparison that may be desired --- 
population, length of frontier, area, economic wealth—by every 
test the republics of Brazil, Chile, Argentine and all the rest 
have less armament in proportion to their size and strength than 
that which Germany is granted under this ‘‘ outrageous ’’ system 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The idea that the German scale of armament should be accepted 
by the rest of Europe as the basis of the general scheme of reduc- 
tion which they are now going to adopt would probably be 
scouted by the other great Governments at the present time. 
But may we not hope that when we have passed the early stages 
of this backward march to the standards of sanity, the German 
scale will then become not a European minimum, but a European 
maximum; that by successive agreements, as international 
confidence is increased and the structure of the League grows 
stronger, we may be able to go perhaps even well below the 
scale against which Germany to-day protests. And if confidence 
increases as it is doing now, if the League continues its present 
growth in strength, shall we not be entitled to demand, and to 
demand with insistence, that we reach that scale, not in a dim 
and distant future, but now, while our generation is still there 
to see it, and before the living memories of the war have died» 


away ? 
* * * * * 


But whatever may be our ultimate purpose, the reductions 
involved in a disarmament agreement when it is first made will 
be relatively slight. The great difficulty, indeed, will not be to 
secure the subsequent reductions after a system of limitation 
has been once set up, but to make a start at all with sucha system. 
Why and in what ways that will be difficult, the following con- 
siderations, which concern the technical rather than the political 
aspects of the matter, may perhaps serve in part to show. 

1 In this comparison the German armed military police are counted as part of 


Germany’s armed forces. This is justifiable because they are no doubt of greater 
military value than the regular troops of any South American country. 
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The object of a disarmament policy is to make an international 
agreement which shall strike a balance between the armaments 
maintained by different nations at a level lower than that which 
they at present maintain, without either involving injustice as 
between one nation and another, or exposing any of them to 
dangers to their national security to which they are not exposed 
when they are free to maintain whatever armaments they please. 
This object is made more difficult to achieve by various factors 
arising out of, and peculiar to, the conditions of modern war. 


1. The first factor of this kind which must be mentioned is one 
of importance at the present time, but of an importance which 
diminishes with every passing year. It lies in the existence in 
most of the countries involved in the Great War of large numbers 
of veterans who have had prolonged experience of active opera- 
tions. There is no doubt, for example, that the potential military 
strength of Germany is far greater than that of the small army 
which she is allowed under the Treaty of Versailles. It is greater 
because there are in Germany ready to answer a summons to the 
colours several million men who underwent the training of the 
world war and who, with some further training, would be first- 
class soldiers. The same would be true of the potential strength 
of other belligerent countries were they now to accept a 
fixed limitation of the armed forces they maintain. 

This fact is theoretically important because it increases the 
difference between the armed forces allowed to any given nation 
under a disarmament agreement and the forces which that nation 
could mobilise in the early stages of a war; and the greater the 
difference which there is in this respect the greater will be the 
difficulty of securing agreement, upon the technical terms of a 
disarmament treaty. It is theoretically important also because 
the initial period of a disarmament scheme, the years during 
which the reductions it imposes are being actually carried out 
and the next few years which immediately succeed, will evidently 
be the critical time for its success. If the scheme works 
satisfactorily during this period, the nations thereafter will 
have so much greater confidence in it that its ultimate success 
will in all probability be assured. 

But if for these reasons it is important in the initial stages, 
this factor will later on be wholly negligible. The veterans of 
the Great War, if they were mobilised to-day, would no doubt 
already make far less efficient soldiers than they were in 1918. 
Experts say that by 1933 they will be little better, if indeed 
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they are better at all, than raw recruits. That being so, it is 
probable that the existence of the war veterans will be neglected 
when the scales of armament for different nations are laid down. 
It may be added that the desire of Europe for repose and its 
repugnance to the renewal of war are now so great that such 
neglect would probably be safe. 


2. The conscription system is another element in modern 
military preparation which complicates the problem of dis- 
armament. Any agreement made now must deal, not with the 
relatively small professional armies of the past, but with nations 
in arms. 

The conscription system is relatively new, but, in spite of that, 
it cannot be expected that the continental nations of Europe will 
agree to give it up. They may agree to limit the period of 
compulsory service for which they conscript their subjects ; they 
may equally agree to limit the percentage of their annual “ class ”’ 
whom they oblige to serve. But they will not agree to give up 
the right to compel their citizens by law to do military service 
for the State. 

This may be regretted, but it must be accepted. It is true, 
no doubt, that conscription has been the greatest single cause 
of modern militarism. But it has become part of the national 
life of many nations and is regarded by them not merely as a 
means of military protection but as an indispensable method of 
education and discipline for the manhood of their peoples. It 
is claimed, for example, by the Italian Government and by 
Italians even of the most liberal turn of mind, that Italy after 
her risorgimento was only welded into a single nation by the 
common service of all her subjects in the national forces. The 
Balkan nations no less regard compulsory military service as 
part of the foundation upon which their national systems rest. 
Probably none of those countries whose armies it is now most 
desirable to reduce and limit, would agree to abandon conscrip- 
tion. Rather than do so, indeed, their Governments in all 
likelihood would take the responsibility of rejecting a disarma- 
ment scheme altogether. It may also safely be said that the 
ex-enemy countries who have been forced to give it up would 
return to conscription to-morrow if they got the chance. 

Conscription makes disarmament plans more difficult to draw 
up because it permits the creation of very large reserves which 
can be added to the standing forces when mobilisation takes 


place. 
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Even more difficult than the complication arising from con- 
scription is that which results from the rapid progress of invention 
and its application to the means of war. This again is modern. 
For hundreds, indeed for thousands, of years, the arms used in 
warfare hardly changed. Even the introduction of gunpowder 
made little difference for several centuries either in the nature 
of war or in the destructiveness of military operations. The 
rifles used by infantry remained no more than an improved bow 
and arrows; the cannon were only a more effective form of 
battering ram. Even throughout the Napoleonic period, in spite 
of its prolonged and large-scale operations, armament remained 
static ; not a single new weapon was introduced from the begin- 
ning to the end, and even after the Napoleonic wars were over, 
there was little development or change until late in the nineteenth 
century. It was, indeed, only in the last quarter of that century 
that steam and electricity and chemistry began greatly to affect 
the nature of the weapons used in war. Then in a comparatively 
brief period high explosive shell reached an efficiency hitherto 
undreamt of; the rifle was modernised and to it was added the 
machine gun ; to the hand grenade was added the flame thrower ; 
poison gas, aeroplanes, submarines, torpedoes and tanks came in 
as entirely new weapons, necessitating the development of new 
services in fleets and armies. 

This fact of the rapid change in weapons is of great importance 
to the present purpose. Incidentally it is, of course, the funda- 
mental reason why the old international law of war is no longer 
really adequate to control the operations which it was intended 
to control. But also, and this is the present point, it must 
affect, and affect profoundly, the attitude of Governments towards 
disarmament. For no doubt the staffs will now want, under a 
disarmament treaty, full liberty to experiment in new forms of 
warfare. They will be reluctant to bind themselves not to 
develop this weapon or that, fearing always that some disloyal 
State might by some secret new invention place them at a disad- 
vantage. Indeed, the mere knowledge of impending changes and 
developments in the means of war must make any fixed limitations 
on armament, at least when they are first adopted, seem artificial 
in their nature. And the difficulty is continually increasing, for 
the reason that the changes in weapons have gone on with increas- 
ing rapidity ever since the Great War came to an end. The 
aeroplane, packed with high explosive and steered and controlled 
by wireless, the torpedo of irresistible destructive power and 
likewise guided to its allotted prey by wireless, are but two of 
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the new weapons that have been perfected since 1919. Such 
rapid change almost gives ground for speculation as to whether, 
if the present development goes on, all limitations of the kind 
so far proposed will not soon be irrelevant to the purpose they 
are intended to achieve. 

Another and a different difficulty also results from the rapid 
development of weapons which has followed the application of 
modern science to war. It is this: that no disarmament agree- 
ment can now include and limit all the vital factors on which 
military strength depends. Before modern science had changed 
the methods of warfare, the weapons that were useful in war 
served, broadly speaking, no other purpose. But nowadays the 
weapons upon which success in war will probably depend have 
peace-time uses of great importance. Aircraft furnish an obvious 
example. Commercial aircraft are in their infancy, but they have 
already become an important factor in the economic system ; 
and, with every month that passes, their efficiency and, in conse- 
quence, their utility and their numbers increase. No one who 
contemplates the great air lines of the world—London to Paris, 
Paris to Stockholm, Berlin to Moscow, Helsingfors to Tiflis and 
Teheran, Rome to Constantinople—and the vast network of 
aerial communication that is being built up around them, can 
doubt that the commercial aeroplane has come to stay. Nor 
can anyone who examines the great projects now under responsible 
consideration for linking up Great Britain and India, Africa and 
Australasia, believe that it would be desirable, even if it were 
possible, which it almost certainly is not, to limit by international 
agreement the number of commercial aircraft which each State 
chooses to produce or to maintain. Yet the qualities required 
in a commercial aeroplane are precisely the qualities required in 
a military bombing machine; the transformation from com- 
mercial td military use is the work of an hour or two; in the 
view of many experts, bombing aircraft, by means of which whole 
cities might be wiped out, and the resistance of an enemy quickly 
paralysed, will almost certainly be the principal offensive weapon 
of any future war. 

The same argument applies to what will, again according to 
the experts, be the chief auxiliary weapon used by aircraft— 
poison gas. In his admirable work on chemical warfare, Major 
Victor Lefebure has explained the reasons why gas and aircraft 
were not used in combination during the last world war; and he 
has also explained that these reasons no longer hold good. His 
whole book, indeed, is a demonstration, so far unrefuted, and, to 
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the layman, seemingly irrefutable, that gas, distributed by air- 
craft, will play a predominating réle in any future war. But 
the power to produce gas on a large scale and at short notice 
for warlike use depends on the possession of chemical factories, 
and—this is the present point—such factories are indispensable 
for many peace-time industries. Speaking of what he calls “ the 
unique war importance of organic chemicals,’ Major Lefebure 
says this: ‘It so happens that many of them are essential to 
our daily life as dyes, drugs, photographic and other synthetic 
products. Industries, therefore, have arisen for their manufac- 
ture. And this is not all. Organic chemical factories have 
proved to be not only arsenals in disguise, but endowed with 
the flexibility of their parent, the science itself. The factories 
and plants . . . can develop the production of practically any 
chemical which research can produce. The will of man can thus 
silently and swiftly convert the dye factory into an arsenal.’’! 
And, of course, such chemical factories and plants, because of 
their peace-time use, cannot, in the nature of things, be limited 
by any international treaty that can be made. Here, then, is a 
second factor in military strength, of great, perhaps of supreme 
importance, which, so at first sight it appears, must escape the 
control of a disarmament agreement. 

Again, some countries have organised for postal or other 
government services great fleets of heavy motor-lorries or tractors. 
They are devoted to a legitimate peace-time use ; they cannot be 
limited by international agreement; yet, in facilitating the 
concentration of troops, in the transport of artillery and ammu- 
nition, or as an auxiliary to air-force operations, they may be a 
military factor of great importance. 

The point need not be laboured. It is quite plain that a great 
part of the offensive machinery and equipment of a modern fleet 
or army serves both a warlike and a peace-time purpose, and 
that therefore it cannot be limited and controlled by an inter- 
national disarmament agreement. This is a fact peculiar to 
modern conditions, which obviously and seriously complicates 
the problem which the experts have to solve. 

The same difficulty reappears in another more extended, perhaps 
vaguer, but certainly no lessimportant form. The factors already 
considered—the conscriptive system, the achievements of inven- 
tive genius in the means of destruction, and the military value of 
peaceful machines and products—have all combined not only to 
change the character of fighting, but vastly to increase the scale 
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upon which warfare is now carried on. Any army worth the 
name is numbered in millions ; it requires for its service almost 
incalculable quantities of supplies and of material of every kind. 
For that reason, when a nation goes to war, the whole economic 
system of its country is brought into play; and the power of its 
army in the field depends very largely upon the industrial re- 
sources, the manufacturing plant, the supplies of raw material, 
the roads, the railways, the ships and other transport which are 
organised in its support. It follows as an inevitable consequence 
that a belligerent with a highly developed national industry is 
in modern warfare far stronger than one that is without it. 

The effect of this must be to make it more difficult to get 
agreement on a scheme for general and mutual reduction and 
limitation of armaments. For any such scheme must involve 
an undertaking by every signatory Power neither itself to increase 
nor to assist any other signatory to increase its armaments above 
the limits mutually agreed upon. Without such an undertaking, 
no scheme could be of any value. But if war were subsequently 
to break out—always the crucial test in disarmament negotiations 
—such an undertaking would evidently confer a great advantage 
upon countries with great industrial resources. This advantage 
would be felt immediately hostilities began, and would increase 
with every week of war that passed. For both the rapid mobilisa- 
tion of large forces and the conduct of large-scale operations now 
depend, as has been said, upon the industrial machine by which 
the armies in the field are supported. If one power has a great 
industrial system which its Government can immediately take 
over, which, perhaps, it can secretly prepare for a long time in 
advance, that will give it at least a considerable, perhaps a 
decisive, military superiority over another power which has to 
depend for its supplies of arms, ammunition, uniforms, and so on, 
on the industries of other countries, perhaps gedgraphically 
remote. And both the margin of this superiority and its military 
importance in case of sudden war, will be greatly increased by a 
disarmament agreement which prevents the country without 
adequate resources of its own from making, in time of peace, 
the maximum military effort of which it is capable, and which 
forbids it to accumulate the stocks or organise the forces which 
might enable it to wipe out the disadvantages from which it 
suffers. 

It is therefore sometimes said that if a disarmament agreement 
is to be made, it must include provisions which will protect 
contracting parties without industrial systems against the great 
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advantage which industrial states possess. It is agreed that such 
provisions may be of two different kinds: first, that in calcu- 
lating the scales of armament allowed to different states—what 
at the Washington Conference was called the “‘ ratio”’ between 
the signatory powers—a large allowance of extra military strength 
should be given to non-industrial nations, to compensate them 
for the weaknesses they cannot help; second, that to reduce and 
limit, as far as may be, the importance of industrial strength, 
the disarmament agreement should include obligations on the 
parties not to adapt their manufacturing plant and their transport 
systems to preparation for war. It is further suggested that the 
execution of these obligations could be supervised by an inter- 
national commission of control, and that this control could be 
made practically effective by the help and co-operation of the 
Socialist and Labour parties in the different Parliaments, and of 
their working-class supporters in the industrial factories and 
plants. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss these propositions, 
nor to decide whether, either among the factors of military 
strength to be limited and reduced, or as an element in calculating 
the basic ratio between the parties, economic strength need be 
or can be specifically dealt with. It is sufficient for the moment 
to note it as a complicating fact, new in military history, peculiar 
to our epoch of nations in arms and of industrialised and scientific 
war. 

There is yet another difficulty in making a disarmament 
agreement peculiar to the modern character of war. 

It is generally agreed as a fundamental principle that such an 
agreement should only deal with factors of military strength over 
which it is possible to exercise a real control. Unless the parties 
to the agreement have confidence that its obligations are really 
being carried out by every state that signed it, distrust and fear, 
it is held, will be increased to such a point*that more harm than 
good may easily result. But over the preparation of some 
weapons that may be of great importance in modern war, it is 
doubtful if control can by any means be made effective. One 
party might therefore be able secretly to violate its undertakings, 
and by developing such weapons to increase its offensive power 
far beyond the strength allowed it in the treaty. How can this 
difficulty, which may involve the gravest risks, be met and 
overcome ? 

Though in the future it may arise over other weapons too, 
this is at the present time really no more and no less than the 
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problem of poison gas. Poison gases have become a part of 
modern war. Every army that is worthy of the name has studied 
their use, has prepared its complete system of chemical attack 
and chemical defence. Most of the civilised powers have signed 
the most solemn undertakings—in treaties made at Washington ! 
and at Geneva *—not to make use of gas in war; but their 
military policy is founded on the belief that these undertakings 
will not be observed. No one, indeed, who knows what war is 
like believes that a people fighting desperately in a mortal 
struggle for its life, attacked by land, by sea and from the air 
with all the hellish power of high explosive, would hesitate at 
the crisis of its fate to seek salvation in any weapon it could 
turn to use. The chance that this may happen makes it very 
difficult to forbid study and preparation for chemical defence ; 
and defence includes, as indeed it plainly must, defensive counter- 
attack. Thus while the Geneva and Washington Conventions 
perhaps on some occasions may have their value, gas now is 
and will remain a part of war. 

And the preparation of poison gas is admittedly very difficult 
to control. If once the study of its use is undertaken, if once 
the necessary military apparatus is allowed, the manufacture of 
vast quantities of gas can be carried on in secret in civilian 
chemical factories and plants, perhaps in such conditions that a 
great number of the factory hands themselves would be in 
ignorance of what was being made. Great stocks could be pre- 
pared and hidden, and would be extremely difficult to detect. 
Measures have indeed been suggested for the control of gas and 
the prevention of such violations of a disarmament agreement. 
Again it is not the purpose of this article to disuuss them, nor 
the degree in which it might be hoped they would succeed, but 
merely to indicate the great difficulty which is caused by the risk 
that such violations may occur. 

This same difficulty arises moreover in another special form. 
There is to-day, as there has never been before in military history, 
the danger that someone may discover a new scientific principle 
or device which will enable him to make a weapon against which 
there is no known or discoverable defence. If this could be done, 
such a weapon might perhaps be made even without contravention 
of a disarmament agreement, yet its possession by one party 
to that agreement would give it such advantage that the whole 


1 Treaty .. . to Prevent the use in War of Noxious gases and chemicals. 


Text printed in White Paper Cmd. 1627. 1922. Pp. 19. f ; 
2 Protocol on Chemical and Bacteriological Warfare. Text printed in L. of N. 


document A.16. 1925. IX. c.c.1.A. 91 (3). 
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meaning and balance of the treaty would be destroyed. For if. 
one party acquired the power to strike a sudden and decisive 
blow, the armament restrictions of the other parties might become 
not only valueless, but dangerous and unjust. Much has been 
heard in recent times of such a weapon. The “ electric’ death- 
ray, the deadly bacteria, the atomic bomb—writers of fiction have 
familiarised the public with fantastic hopes of winning easy wars 
and endless power by such means. Neither electricity nor 
bacteria nor radio-activity have been so easy to harness as these 
writers tried, or pretended to try, to make us think; the revo- 
lutionary and irresistible weapon is still to find. 

But the advent of chemical attack has given an imminent 
reality to a hitherto imaginary risk. Let us quote again 
from Major Lefebure: ‘‘ In organic chemistry a single worker, 
following up some rare family of compounds, may stumble upon 
a substance not far removed chemically from related compounds, 
yet infinitely more potent for war. Mustard gas, or B:B-dichlor- 
diethyl sulphide, is a member of a group of compounds differing 
only slightly in chemical structure the one from the other. Yet 
its nearest chemical relative is comparatively harmless. The 
persistent lethal compound which will vastly change the nature of 
warfare will be but a slight chemical modification of some harmless 
substance. . . . These inherent possibilities of chemical warfare 

. make chemical warfare the most important war problem in 
the future reconstruction of the world.’’? 

Force is lent to Major Lefebure’s contentions by the facts now 
known about Lewisite, the gas prepared by the United States 
Chemical Department for the campaign of 1919, but never used. 
Lewisite is invisible, it is a sinking gas, which would reach down 
to cellars and dugouts ; if inhaled it is fatal at once; if it settles 
on the skin it produces almost certain death; masks alone are 
of no use against it; it is persistent ; it has fifty-five times the 
‘spread’ of any poison gas actually used in the war. Indeed, 
it was estimated by an expert that one dozen Lewisite air bombs 
of the largest size known in 1918—far larger sizes could now be 
used—might in favourable circumstances have wiped out the 
population of Berlin. And Lewisite is not the last word in gases. 
It is known that later research has given yet “‘ better’ results in 
fatal effect, in penetrative power, in persistence and in “‘ spread.” 

It is in the realm of chemical attack that there is at present 
the greatest risk of the discovery of the new, secret, deadly and 
decisive weapon. But it is not only in that realm that the risk 


1 Riddle of the Rhine. Chap. X. p. 236. 
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exists. Science no doubt holds many other unknown dangers of 
the sort, and from one day to the next she may spring a cata- 
clysmic surprise upon a careless world. 

In the consideration, therefore, of plans for the reduction and 
limitation of national armaments, we must bear continually in 
mind, together with the other difficulties which the nature of 
modern war imposes, that of the possible invention of some new 
and irresistible device for making war. 

* * * * * 

No doubt there are ways in which all these difficulties can be 
overcome. It is against reason to believe that anything built up 
by human hands cannot be unbuilt again. Neither the technical, 
nor the still more formidable political, difficulties of making any 
sound and workable agreement on disarmament are a reason for 
despair. They are rather a reason, and a very powerful reason, 
for making an immediate beginning in the preparation of dis- 
armament plans, before the further developments of science and 
the quickening race in new forms of warlike preparation make the 
problem even harder than it now is to resolve. 
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The Beginnings of Banking in North 
Wales 
By A. H. Dopp. 


RECENT research has done much to reveal the prior developments 
which made possible what we have come to call the “ Industrial 
Revolution’’ in regions like Lancashire, Yorkshire and the 
Midlands. Less attention has been paid to remoter country 
districts where historical circumstances had not promoted the 
early accumulation of capital ; yet they, too, were borne forward, 
willy-nilly, on the wave of economic progress, and native land- 
owners or immigrant capitalists bent on ‘‘improving”’ the 
country were faced with communications, distributive agencies, 
and, above all, financial machinery, wholly inadequate to the needs 
of large-scale industry. The object of this paper is to show the 
measures taken to remedy the last of these drawbacks in one 
such area.! Wales provides an excellent example of the con- 
ditions we have just outlined. In the South, with its rich 
natural resources, the initial obstacles were quickly overcome ; 
but nature has been less lavish in the North, and there the 
mushroom growths of the Industrial Revolution period early 
succumbed to the competition of districts where the ground had 
been better prepared. 

The history of the country had certainly not favoured the 
accumulation of capital. After the long wars of independence 
came the misrule of the Marchers; the ‘“ Welshry”’ were ex- 
cluded from skilled trades and municipal life, and conditions 
did not tempt the Saxon to develop them with any undue haste. 
When at last the Tudors brought peace to Wales and enabled 
her to take her part in the wider life of the community, it was 
in London that ambitious Welshmen sought their fortunes. 
There the adventurer found everything ‘‘ ripe for exploit and 
mighty enterprise ’’ ; at home he could only look for distant and 
dubious returns. Sir Hugh Myddleton might begin his career 
by “seeking of coales’’ near his native Denbigh, and make his 

1 On the improvement of communications, see an article by the present writer 


on ‘' The Roads of North Wales, 1750-1850,” in Archaeologia Cambrensis, June, 
1925. 
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fortune in the silver mines of Cardiganshire; but for the invest- 
ment of that fortune the bringing of the New River to London 
offered a more attractive field than the draining of the drowned 
lands of Carnarvonshire.t Lewes Roberts, the author of the 
Merchant's Map of Commerce, might urge his countrymen (he 
was a native of Beaumaris) “‘ to go on in their manufacture of 
woolls”’; but he wisely kept his own capital in the Levant 
Trade,* and left the peasant woollen industry of North Wales 
under the control of external capital—that of the Shrewsbury 
Drapers’ Company—till the end of the eighteenth century.® 
Indeed, until the Industrial Revolution, the moveable wealth 
of the country consisted almost wholly in cattle. Charles I’s 
tax-collectors had to be begged to postpone their frequent 
demands till after the cattle sales; his Cavaliers and their ad- 
versaries adopted the simpler expedient of impounding the cattle 
themselves. Town life played a very minor part in the social 
economy of the land. There were guilds in the old chartered 
boroughs, it is true, and the Tudors had allowed Welshmen to 
share in their privileges. At Denbigh a flourishing leather trade 
was organised in guilds which are said in the seventeenth century 
to have ‘‘ monopolised all the trade of the country from the Dee 
to the Conway, and far into the interior of Merioneth and Car- 
narvon,’ and which attracted to their membership the local 
gentry, and even families from across the border. But this was 
exceptional. In general the guilds of mercers, grocers and the like, 
had little more than a formal existence, and their trade was 
trifling and purely local.s The chief centres of trade were the 
periodic fairs; even in the middle of the eighteenth century an 
old borough like Llanidloes only opened its shops once a week,*® 
and right up to the nineteenth the typical craftsman was the 
1 Rev. W. Davies, General View of the Agriculture .. . of North Wales (1810), 
pp. 486-9; W.R. Scott, English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 1720 


(1911) II. pp. 400-2. 

2Lewes Roberts, The Merchant’s Map of Commerce (1638), pp. 226-7. Cf 
Verney Memoirs (‘‘ Silver Library ’’) II, p. 97. 

3 Owen and Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury (1825) I, p. 512. 

4T. R. Phillips, The Civil War in Wales and the Marches (1878), pp. 74-5, 249, 
et passim. 

5 E. A. Lewis, Mediaeval Boroughs of Snowdonia (Univ. of Wales Lit. and Hist. 
Studies, No. 1, 1912), pp. 167, 187 ff. ; John Williams, Ancient and Modern Den- 
bigh (1856), pp. 126 ff., and Records of Denbigh (1860), chap. XII; Ruthin 
Corporation Records (Arch. Camb., 1921, pp. 438 ff.) ; Municipal Corporations 
Commission—Appendices to First Report (Parl. Pap., 1835, XXVI and 18 37-8, 
XXXV); records of Montgomeryshire boroughs in Collections Historical and 
Archaeological Relating to Montgomeryshire (Powys-Land Club), passim. 

6Richd. Pococke, Travels Through England, 1734-64 (Camden Soc., 1888-9) 
II, p.20; cf. [H. P. Wyndham], Gentleman's Tour Through Monmouthshire and 
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parish tailor, shoemaker or saddler, cooper, weaver, or sieve- 
maker, who went with his apprentice from farm to farm, worked 
on his employer’s materials, and was boarded with the family 
till his job was finished. The seaports were as stagnant as the 
inland towns. Beaumaris had been a place of thriving commerce 
in the middle ages, and at a later date there had been a consider- 
able export of coal to Ireland from the Flintshire coast ; but a 
report drawn up for the Admiralty in 1748 shows that many of 
the Welsh harbours were silting up, and few of them could boast 
of more than a small coasting trade and some fishing.? 

Such undertakings as these required but little capital; they 
could comfortably live from hand to mouth. Weavers came 
back from the Drapers’ Hall at Shrewsbury, drovers from the 
London Smithfield or the nearer English markets, with enough 
money jingling in their saddlebags to tide them over till their 
next sale. Occasionally a merchant, or a drover in a large way, 
was paid by a bill on some London house, such as Child’s, and 
this a neighbouring squire might be glad to purchase when next 
he was making a journey to town. Otherwise the finances of an 
ordinary estate were self-contained ; moneys received for rents, 
sales of stock and corn, and the like, were simply kept in the 
steward’s hands and doled out by him in purchases for the estate, 
in wages to servants or tradesmen, and in petty cash to members 
of the family. 

But these conditions belonged toa passing age. The eighteenth 
century brought changes which made it imperative that capital 
should circulate more freely. Not only did the constant wars 
involve taxation on a higher scale and a less easy-going system, 
but industrial undertakings were beginning to appear which 
required the payment of weekly wages to hundreds of em- 
ployees. In North Wales the first developments—early in the 
century—were in the various branches of mining ;* then the 


1 Montgomeryshire Collections, XXI, pp. 347 ff: diaries of the Ladies of 
Llangollen (Bye-gones Relating to Wales and the Border Counties, 1885-6, pp. 
175-6, 194-5, 204-5); and various family papers. The itinerant craftsman 
remained a familiar figure in many places till late in the nineteenth century. 

* Lewis Morris, Plans of Harbours . . . in St. George’s Channel (published 
under Act of Parliament, 1748); cf. E. A. Lewis: op. cit., pp. 206, 215-18; 
Cambrian Register I, 1795 (pub. 1796), p. 319, II, 1796 (pub. 1799) pp. 418-20; 
[J. Cradock]: Letters from Snowdon (1770), p. 40; T. Pennant ; History of White- 
ford and Holywell (1795), pp. 186-7. 

3 These particulars are gleaned from the family papers of the Yorkes of Erthig 
(17th and 18th centuries) and the Meyricks of Bodorgan (1755-98), which I have 
been allowed to see through the kindness of the present owners of the estates. 

* See a forthcoming article on ‘‘ The North Wales Coal Industry During the 


Industrial Revolution,’” by the present writer, in the Journal of the Flintshire 
Historical Society, 1926. 
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English cotton industry began to reach out for the water-power 
of the Welsh-hills ;: and, finally, the native woollen industry, 
breaking away at last from its long subservience to the Shrews- 
bury drapers, started on a period of rapid expansion under local 
entrepreneurs.?_ In the very midst of these changes, the strain 
of the Napoleonic Wars produced a financial stringency for which 
local industry had to find its own remedies, on pain of coming to 
a standstill altogether. 

How was the new situation met? Lancashire or the South- 
West could build on the capital accumulated locally in years 
of domestic industry and foreign trade, and distributed by banks 
at Gloucester or Bristol or Manchester ;? North Wales, we have 
seen, had none of these things—no Bristol or Liverpool, no 
capital amassed in her home manufactures, no banks even of the 
most primitive type. With the exception of a few small mer- 
chants, her only capitalists were the landlords. It was they 
who became, in the main, the pioneers of industrial advance, and 
they simply extended to coal mines or carding mills the financial 
methods by which they were accustomed to deal with the rest 
of their estates. Other adventurers at first followed in their 
steps. Thus Lewis Morris, an Anglesey man who speculated in 
Cardiganshire silver mines, writes in 1757: “I have had above 
£8,000 in money in y* house at y* same time, where the meanest 
shepherd might have come at them, but such is the honesty of 
Cardiganshire in that respect, and their ignorance, that I was 
never robbed of any.’’ At another time we find him drawing 
bills on Child’s for £100 or so, or breaking into colloquial Welsh— 
his invariable vehicle for matters of great import or great secrecy 
—to impress on his brother in London the urgency of stopping 
payment of a bill over which there has been some error.* 

There was, in general, a considerable increase in the use of 
bills of exchange. Just four years after the Shrewsbury Drapers 
had been forced to abandon their pretence to monopoly of Welsh 
cloth, Merioneth, one of the chief centres of the industry, was 
making boast that ‘‘a person may have a bill on London for {100 


1 See later. os 

2 See, e.g., Davies, General View (1810), pp. 390-414; A. Aikin, Journal of a 
Tour through North Wales (1797), pp. 72 ff; pamphlet, by Rev. J. B. Blakeway, 
c. 1816, printed Bye-Gones, 1905-6, pp. 125-6. : ie 4 

3 See L. H. Grindon, Manchester Banks and Bankers (1872); J. Lord, Capital 
and Steam Power (1923), pp. 67 ff. 

4 The Morris Letters (ed. J. H. Davies, Aberystwyth, 1909) I., pp. 447, 464, 
II., pp. 109, 137-8. The Company of Mine Adventurers, which had worked the 
Cardiganshire mines fifty years before Morris went there, 1s said to have set up 
a bank; but the whole concern was mismanaged and it soon perished (W. R. 
Scott, op. cit. II., pp. 443 ff). 
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or much greater sums at the shortest notice.’ At Denbigh 
the glovers and shoemakers had begun to send their goods in 
large quantities to London for export, and until the opening of 
the local bank they ‘‘ drew on London in return for goods.”’* 

The issue of copper, silver, and even paper tokens was another 
device adopted towards the end of the century by firms which 
had to pay out large sums in wages. The practice had, of course, 
been familiar in Wales as in England in the seventeenth century, 
before the Mint developed the regular habit of coining copper ;* 
it was revived on a much bigger scale in 1787 by entrepreneurs 
like John Wilkinson, the iron master, and the Parys Mountain 
copper mining company.‘ There were also smaller issues in 
1813 by the Flint Lead Works and a woollen factory at Llanidloes.® 

Finally, these financial devices were combined in a stable 
system by the formation of local banks, which kept regular 
accounts with London houses and issued their own paper. The 
example was naturally set by the two towns which had become 
the chief industrial centres of North Wales—Wrexham and 
Holywell. Both were surrounded by thriving collieries: the 
former was an important mart for woollen goods and agricultural 
produce, and had a considerable leather industry; the latter 
contained by the end of the century six copper and brass works, 
and four cotton mills.¢ In 1785, or shortly before, a bank was 
opened in Wrexham by Richard Myddleton Lloyd, a flannel 
merchant, whose father was a prosperous mercer and came of 
local landowning stock ;? and a Directory of 1790 refers to the 
North Wales Bank at Holywell.* This latter is probably identical 
with the Flintshire Bank, which we hear of as issuing silver and 
copper tokens in 1811.® Its most active partner was Richard 


1 Cambrian Register, 1., 1795, p. 251. 

* Pennant, Tours in Wales, 1773-6 (1883 edition), II, p. 159; Barford and 
Wilkes, Universal British Directory (1790), V, p. 54. 

3 See catalogues of 17th century Welsh tokens in : 1880-1, pp. 309-12, 
and 1895, p. 271. Many of the specimens bear the arms of a guild or company. 

4R. Dalton and S. H. Hamer, Provincial Token Coinage of the Eighteenth 
Century (privately printed, 1915), Vol. II1; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1787, suppt. 
p. 1160; A.N. Palmer, John Wilkinson (Wrexham, 1888), pp. 23-5. 

® Specimens in Wrexham Public Museum and in Powys-Land Museum, Welsh- 
pool: cf. Bye-Gones, 1889-90, pp. 388, 407; 1891-2, p. 327; Mont. Coll. IV., p. 
XXX1. 

° See A. N. Palmer, History of the Town of Wrexham and Country Townships of 
the Old Parish of Wrexham (Wrexham, 1893 and 1903); Rev. W. Bingley, North 
ies , Delineated from Two Excursions ... during ...1798 and 1801 (1804), 

, pp. 50 fff. 


* Palmer, Hist. of Wrexham, pp. 31, 94-5; Old Parish of Wrexham, pp. 108n, 
II4n, 


8 Univ. Brit. Direct, 1790, III, D284. 
® North Wales Gazette, Apr. 25th, Dec. 7th, 1811. 
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Sankey, a local colliery proprietor.1_ Two other partners—Oldfield 
and Oakley—seem to have been connected with the coal and 
lead industries.? A fourth, himself owner of some small ironworks, 
was the nephew of John Wilkinson ; a costly but futile lawsuit 
over his uncle’s estate plunged him into bankruptcy in 1813, but 
he had previously severed his connection with the Flintshire 
Bank.* Messrs. Sankey had also a bank at Denbigh by 1817-18.¢ 
The Wrexham bank was among the victims of the panic of 
1848 ; I have not traced Sankey’s later than 1831.8 

The other important industries soon followed suit. The 
copper companies of Anglesey, which, as we have seen, paid their 
workmen in their own metal, also provided the capital for the 
formation of a bank at Chester, with various branches in North 
Wales. There were two great mines on Parys Mountain, near 
Amlwch—one owned by the Earl of Uxbridge, the other shared 
between him and a “ poor curate”? who had acquired the land 
by marriage, and who was said to have tried unsuccessfully to 
dispose of it (before the copper discoveries) for £50. By 1790 the 
mines were worked by two companies employing between them 
some 1,200 men, and for both of them the managing director was 
Thomas Williams, an Anglesey farmer’s son, who had become a 
successful solicitor and had then entered business.* Williams was 
also connected with several copper-smelting firms, and he was the 
moving spirit in that interesting early copper “cartel” by 
means of which the mineowners and smelters of Anglesey and 
Cornwall were able, for a time, to keep up prices against the 
Birmingham manufacturers. He had, in addition, a small 
estate in Anglesey, on which he played with some success the 
part of ‘‘ spirited proprietor.’”’ Altogether he handled a capital 
of nearly a million.” It was his son Owen Williams who, in 1792, 
founded what came to be known as the Old Bank at Chester ; 


”? 


1 Pigot and Sons, National Commercial Directory (1828-9) under Holywell. 

2 See advts. in N.W. Gaz., May 26th, 1808, Chester Chronicle, June 20th, 1800 ; 
and cf. S. Lewis, Topographical Dictionary of Wales under Tryddin. 

3 Palmer, Wilkinson, pp. 37, 39; motice of bankruptcy, N. W. Gaz., June 

rd, 1813. 
: vapee Chron., July 25th, 1817; list of provincial bankers, 1818, quoted 
Bye-Gones, 1906, p. 279. 

Wr enhion Releian (Bayley, Wrexham, 1548-9), I, pp. 107-8; J. Poole, 
Gleanings of the Histories of Holywell, Flint [Etc.] (Holywell, 1831), p. 28. 

6 Pennant, Tours, III, pp. 57 ff. Univ. Brit. Divect (1790) V, pp. 5-8; Chester 
Chron., July 15th, 1796, Apr. 11th., 1800; T. R. Roberts, Eminent Welshmen 
(Cardiff, 1908), Vol. I. : 

7 Rept. of Ctte. of House of Commons on Copper Mines (Reports of Commons 
X, 1785-1801), pp. 653-728. Robt. Hunt, British Mining (1887), pp. 104-6; Rev. 
J. Evans, Beauties of England and Wales—Novth Wales (1812), pp. 273-6, 
224-38; Davies, General View, p. 201. 
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he was later joined by his brother-in-law, Colonel Hughes (after- 
wards Lord Dinorben)—the son of the “‘ poor curate ’’—and other 
partners, and they opened branches at Bangor and Carnarvon, 
and subsequently at Amlwch, Llanfairfechan and elsewhere. 
The Old Bank and its branches weathered all the storms of 
the century, and eventually became absorbed into Lloyds in 
16072 

The woollen industry, too, began to provide itself with banks. 
The counties where it showed the greatest vigour were those of 
Montgomery, Merioneth and Denbigh ; Welshpool and Wrexham 
were the chief markets, and Llanidloes, Newtown and Dolgelley 
were becoming important centres of manufacture. Denbigh- 
shire, we have seen, already had one bank in close connection 
with the industry at Wrexham; a second followed with the 
foundation, somewhere about 1794, of the banking house of 
Clough, Mason and Co., of Denbigh and Llanrwst. The founders 
belonged to the local gentry and clergy, and one of them was at 
this time acquiring fame as an agricultural improver ; but their 
connection with the flannel trade is shown by the fact that, when 
they failed in 1816, the sale of bankrupt stock included the 
Dolgarrog woollen factory, as well as considerable landed estates 
and a paper mill.2 By 1807 Newtown had a bank; the founder 
seems to have been William Pugh, a country gentleman who was 
very active in promoting the flannel trade, and who eventually 
ruined himself in schemes for county improvement ;? and one 
at least of the other partners—William Tilsley—was an owner 
of flannel mills, which were sold when the firm went bankrupt in 
1831.4 At Llanidloes Messrs. Herbert and Brittain (or Britton) 


1 The Cheshire Sheaf (Chester Courant Office) 1878-9, p. 35; 1883-5, p. 173. 
Another partner—Grenville—may possibly be the ‘‘ Grenfell ’’ who is mentioned 
in Pigots’ 1828-9 Directory as associated with Williams in a copper smelting 
concern at Holywell. The earliest mention I have seen of the Bangor branch 
is in Pigots’ London and Provincial Directory, 1822-3; the Carnarvon branch 
is included in the 1818 list in Bye-Gones, 1906, p. 280, but there was some sort 
of bank there at least as early as 1799 (see obituary notice in Chester Chron., 
Feb. 1st, 1799, and subsequent mentions in N. W. Gaz., 1808 ff.) No other branches 
appear in any directory I have seen before 1830. 

* Subscriptions to County Defence Fund, 1794, received by Lloyd, banker, 
Wrexham, and David Mason, Denbigh (account of the Denbighshire Volunteers 
in Bye-Gones, 1897-8, p. 199) ; notices of bank in N. W. Gaz., July 28th, 1808, 
Oct. 19th, 1809, Sept. 24th, 1812, Apr. 4th, 1816; bankruptcy, Chester Chron., 
Jan. 24th, 1817, Shrewsbury Chron., March 20th, 1818; Rev. R. B. Clough’s 
agricultural experiments described in Davies, General View, p. 281. 

° Mont. Coll. XXVI, pp. 376, 350-1; R. Williams, Montgomeryshire Worthies 
(Newtown, 1894), pp. 112-7. 

“First mentioned as partner 1814; as owner of flannel factory 1809 (National 
Library of Wales: Calendar of Coleman Deeds and Documents, ed. Francis 
Green, 1921, Nos. 1146-8, cf. 667, 787). Sale of bankrupt stock, Shrewsbury 
Chron., Sept. 23rd, 1831. 
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set up a factory towards 1810 and started banking about the same 
time ; but in a few years they were compelled ‘“ under peculiar 
circumstances ’’ to suspend payment, though eventually they 
paid in full.1_ Two banks in Welshpool were ruined by the crisis 
of 1816-17; one had commenced operations in 1794, the other 
at an unknown date. There is no evidence of their having been 
specially connected with the flannel trade; the names of the 
principal partners are those of local landowning families.2 Their 
place was at once taken by a branch of the Shrewsbury bank of 
Messrs. Beck—founded in 1800, and amalgamated with Lloyds 
eighty years later. At Dolgelley the firm of Thomas and Hugh 
Jones (later Jones and Williams) opened in 1803 a bank which, 
after thirty-five years of independent existence, was eventually 
absorbed into the North and South Wales Bank.‘ 

Most of the banks we have hitherto been dealing with had 
their roots in the soil. But by this time the resources of Wales 
had begun to attract adventurers from across the border, and 
they, too, had to provide their own financial machinery. Cotton 
is, perhaps, the best example of an immigrant industry. In 1777 
John Smalley, once a liquor merchant and house painter of 
Preston, then the partner of Arkwright at Cromford, and now 
his bitter enemy, built a cotton factory at Holywell.’ Like 
so many of the early entrepreneurs, he seems to have been slenderly 
equipped with capital: his first mill was built on the site of an 
old wire-mill (acquired at a nominal rent) with the stones of a 
ruined abbey.* But after his death fresh capital—from Lanca- 
shire again— was brought into the concern, and the new Cotton 
Twist Company came just in time to reap the benefits of the 
first great cotton boom. By 1795 there were four mills, which 
employed over a thousand hands, including outworkers and three 
or four hundred parish apprentices.? With a wage-bill on this 
scale, the principal partners, Douglas and Smalley, found it 


1 Edw. Pugh, Cambria Depicta (1816), p. 226; Mont. Coll., V, p. 37; N. W. 
Chron., May ist, 1828. ’ 

2 (a) Pugh, Pugh, Turner and Griffiths, bankers to Montgomeryshire Canal Coy. 
(Salopian Journal, July 23rd, 1794): acct. of failure in Mont. Coll. XXXVI, 
p. 137; (b) Mytton, Jones and Mytton—notices of bankruptcy in Shrews. Chron., 
Sept. 17th, 1819, ff. 

3 Salopian Journ., March 12th, 1800 ; Chester Chron., Dec. 13th, 1816. 

4 Salopian Journ., Oct. 26th, 1803; Bye-Gones, 1897-8, p. 322. Hugh Jones 
seems to have been connected with the Ffestiniog slate quarries—See G. J. 
Williams, Hanes Plwyf Ffestiniog (Wrexham, 1882), pp. 82-3. 

5 Pennant, Whiteford and Holywell, pp. 115-6, 208, 214; Dict. Nat. Biog. under 
Arkwright. 

6 Cal. Coleman Deeds No. 1351; A. Seymour Jones, Roller Leather for Cotton 
Spinning (Manchester: Textile Mercury Office, 1893), p. 18. 

7 Pennant, loc. cit; Top. Dict. of Wales, under Holywell. 
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convenient to set up as bankers themselves—at Holywell some 
time before 1822, and at Mold by 1825.1. Mold had yet another 
cotton bank; for the Manchester firm of S. and J. Knight had 
started cotton-spinning there in 1792, and banking about 1823.? 
The Holywell Company failed in 1842; the Mold mill lasted till 
it was burned down in 1866;% but I have seen no reference to 
the banks later than 1831 and 1828 respectively.¢ 

Finally, we have the shopkeeper as banker. For a typical 
case of this not uncommon combination of functions we must turn 
to Wrexham again. In 1800 we hear of the theft of some bank- 
bills from the shop of Mr. James Kenrick, grocer and tallow- 
chandler. Soon after this he set up as a regular banker; in 
1824 he was joined by a partner from Manchester, and the firm 
continued to do business till the crash of 1848.§ For a less 
reputable sample we may consider the meteoric career of Mr. J. 
Pearson, of Holyhead. When we first hear of him, in 1806, 
he is keeping a private school for young gentlemen, while his 
wife educates their sisters, and he is busy denying “ malicious 
reports’ that he intends to quit for Dublin. A few years later 
he reappears as bookseller, keeper of a circulating library, and 
dealer in tea, jewellery, lace, perfumery, and patent medicines, 
opening and closing shops at Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris and 
Holyhead with dazzling rapidity. In 1809 he gives notice that 
he has “ declined the banking business,” and that any person 
holding notes signed ‘‘ J. Pearson, Holyhead,’ may have them 
immediately cashed on application; once again, too, he has the 
painful task of denying ‘‘ malicious rumours which have been 
circulated to injure his character and credit.’’ Within two 
months—as the reader will have anticipated—his name appears 
in the list of bankrupts.°® 

Here we have the seamier side of the old private banks. An 
example on a bigger scale is to be found in the operations of Mr. 
John Dicas who, in 1823, brought an action against the Manchester 
Guardian for calling him “ a prison bird and a confessed pauper.” 
From the evidence produced at the trial one gathers that the 
allegations were not ungrounded ; for it was after serving two 


1 Oswestry Herald, July 9th, 1822; Pigots’ Directories, 1822-3 (Christopher 
Smalley) and 1828-9 (Douglas, Smalley and Co.) 

2 Top. Dict. of Wales (1833) under Mold; Pigot 1823-4 (not in 1822-3 edition). 

* Top. Dict. of Wales (1843), I, p. 406; Roller Leather, p. 21; C. H. Leslie, 
Rambles Round Mold (Mold, 1869). 

“Poole, Gleanings (1831), p. 28; Pigot, 1828-9. 

* Salop. Journ., July 17th, 1800; Palmer, Hist. of Wrexham, pp. 68-70 ; Pigot’s 
Directories, passim. 

® Chester Chron., June 13th and 27th, 1806; N. W. Gaz., Jan. 5th, Nov. 24th, 
1808; Apr. 27th, May 11th, June 15th, 1809. 
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years’ imprisonment for suing out a fraudulent commission of 
bankruptcy that he induced a wealthy gentleman at Holywell 
to join him in founding the Flintshire New Bank, which issued 
large quantities of {1 notes made to resemble as closely as possible 
those of the Old Bank of Messrs. Sankey. Writs were already 
out against the firm for debts of £50 and upwards, and it was 
claimed that the Guardian article had so discredited their notes 
that as many as a thousand were tendered for payment within 
six weeks. The plaintiff won his case, but we hear no more of 
the Flintshire New Bank. 

In addition to the banks already mentioned, there were 
ephemeral concerns of which we get only a fleeting glimpse, and 
others, doubtless, which have left no trace at all. At Wrexham, 
for example, a Nonconformist minister who dabbled, to his cost, 
in mining speculations, appears to have opened a bank for a short 
time in 1824 ;2 and Mr. W. A. Maddocks, who built the Traeth 
Mawr embankment, and gave his name to Portmadoc and Tre- 
madoc, is said to have established a bank in the latter place, but 
it does not appear in any directory I have seen.* 

The spread of banking undoubtedly gave to the budding local 
industries a buoyancy and confidence which would never have 
been possible under the old financial order. The currency of 
tradesmen’s tokens had depended on an intimate form of local 
credit ; ‘‘ bills on London”’ could not be negotiated unless the 
endorsement was recognised in the great world of finance, remote 
and aloof from these things.‘ ‘‘ What can the Bank of England 
know of country securities? ’’ demands a correspondent of a 
Bangor paper in 1810. ‘“‘ Are we not considered of sufficient 
consequence to require the aid of bank tokens? ’”’ asks another. 
In short, the passing of the day of self-sufficing communities, 
where everyone knew everyone, together with the special financial 
needs of the age, made necessary a broadening of the basis of 
credit, and this was precisely the service of the early banks in a 
district like North Wales. 

Early in the nineteenth century we find London banks using 
the local press as a means of getting into touch with “ country 

1N. W. Gaz., Apr. 3rd, 1823; Shrews. Chron., March 28th, Apr. 11th, 1823. 

2 Palmer, History of Wrexham, p. 89; Older Nonconformity of Wrexham (1888), 
pa oi Evans, North Wales (1812), p. 401. The minutes of the Commissioners 
of the Llangefni Enclosure, preserved in the University College Library, Bangor, 
show that they appointed as their banker in 1812 a Mr. Rowland Williams, of 


Beaumaris, but presumably ‘‘ banker ’’ here simply means treasurer. _ 
4 I have found several examples of failure to negotiate bills in the family papers 


cited above. 
5 N. W. Gaz., Aug. 16th, 1810, Aug. 15th, 1811. 
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banking correspondents,’’! and all the more reputable banks that 
we have been considering availed themselves of such opportunities. 
The Dolgelley bank announces in 1810 that ‘‘ the NOTES and 
DRAFTS of Messrs. THOMAS and HUGH JONES, of Dolgelley, 
Merionethshire, drawn on Messrs. BRICKWOODS & Co., will 
be paid at the Banking House of the Hon. SIMON FRASER, 
SIR JOHN PERRING, Bart. & Co., Cornhill, London.’’? Mr. 
R. M. Lloyd, the Wrexham banker and wool merchant, made use 
of Smith, Payne and Smiths—a house which, originating in 
Nottingham, always kept in close touch with the textile trades of 
the North and Midlands ;? in 1814 we find him charging a client 
‘five shillings per cent.” for the transaction of distant business 
through them; for a short loan the same client seems to have 
paid him at the rate of six per cent. per annum, exclusive of 
commission and stamp charges.* Similarly, the cotton firm at 
Mold kept up.its Manchester connections by drawing on Jones, 
Loyd & Co.—originally a Manchester bank, which dealt largely in 
weaver’s “‘ checks.’’> In the flotation of companies the assistance 
of the London banks wasinvaluable; the Montgomeryshire Canal 
Company, for example, gives notice in 1796, that the purchase- 
money of shares can be paid either through Messrs. Pugh of Welsh- 
pool or through their Lombard Street agents, Harcourt & Co.® 
Of a different nature again was the service performed in 1829 
by Sir Richard Carr Glynn & Co., the London agents of the 
Newtown bank. A young Newtown flannel merchant had got 
into trouble in London through finding his pockets too heavy after 
a successful deal; the magistrates sensibly asked Glynns to take 
charge of his surplus cash till he got safely home again!?, Among 
the other London agents of bankers in North Wales we find the 
names of Esdailes; Bosanquet, Pitt; Masterman, Peters; and 
Sir John Lubbock.® 

By such means as these the newly founded banks slowly 
won their way into public confidence. Sémetimes the ‘‘ country 
correspondent ’’ was even strong enough to survive the failure 
of the London house with which he dealt; thus Esdailes were 
among the victims of 1837, but the banks at Dolgelley and Chester, 


1N. W. Gaz. Feb. 23rd, 1809. 

2 Ibid., July 19th, 1810; cf. Pigot 1822-3 and Bye Gones, 1880-1, p. 199. In 
1828 they drew on Esdailes (Pigot). 

3H. T. Easton, History of a Banking House (1903), pp. 76-7. 

* Foulkes MS, printed in Bye Gones, 1905, p. 118; cf. Pigot, 1822-3, 1828-9. 

5 Pigot, ut sup., cf. Grindon: Manchester Banks, chap. III. 

8 Salop. Journ., Nov. 2nd, 1796. 

7 Shrews. Chron., Oct. oth, 1829. 

8 Pigot’s Directories, passim. 
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which had been doing business with them, continued to flourish. 
On the other hand, we have seen that public confidence was 
sometimes misplaced, and even a bank of good repute might bring 
disaster upon itself and others by offering credit on too easy 
terms.? Most perilous of all their services was the issue of notes 
of low denominations. Between 1810 and 1826, when provincial 
joint-stock banking began, we have references to local issues 
at Newtown, Dolgelley, Denbigh, Wrexham, Mold, the Old and 
New Flintshire Banks, and the Old Banks at Welshpool and 
Chester.? Sankeys, as we have seen, also circulated copper and 
silver tokens in 1811.4 The ability of the banks to withstand 
the successive financial panics of the age depended on how far 
they could inspire trust in these issues. 

The first great storm they had to encounter was in 1810, when 
twenty provincial banks throughout the country stopped pay- 
ment.§ The Receiver General of Taxes in Wales gave notice, 
first that no local notes would be received except under stringent 
conditions, then that they would not be accepted at all. The 
different towns concerned adopted varying policies. The gentry 
and tradesmen of Carnarvon issued a manifesto in close imitation 
of the Receiver General’s; those of its rival Bangor took the 
opposite side on principle, as they did on all public questions 
from county dispensaries to suspension bridges; Beaumaris 
followed the lead of Carnarvon, and so on. The local press 
seethed with recrimination and crude economics.* Here is a 
typical entry in a Denbighshire diary for the following year: 
“ There is a report that the — Bank, Shrewsbury, is likely to break, 
so I sent £12 of their bills to pay my rent; they were received.’’’ 

It does not appear that any of the banks of North Wales 
succumbed to this crisis; but the next—that which followed the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars—was more serious. During 
the three years 1814-16 no fewer than 89 country banks failed,® 
and once again the panic began to undermine confidence in local 

1 Pigot’s Directories, passim ; F. G. Hilton Price, Handbook of London Bankers 
Beir Parl. Pap., 1840 XXIV, pp. 558-9 (Newtown). _ 

3 The earliest mentions, following the order of names given above, are as 
follows: N. W. Gaz., May 3rd, 1810, July roth, 1810 (cf. Bye-Gones, 1897-8, 
p. 322), Apr. 4, 1816, Apr. 25th, 1822, Dec. 29th, 1825, Apr. 3rd, 1823, Mont. Coll. 
XIV, p. 230 (1815), Cheshire Sheaf, 1878-9, p. 41 (N.D.) 

4N. W. Gaz., Sept. 12th, 1811 ; Bye-Gones, 1891-2, p. 327. 

Psst de aces Seas oth, 16th, Sept. 11th, 1810. With the 
attitude of these towns compare the quarrel between Wolverhampton and 
Bilston over the acceptance of silver tokens in 1812. (Ibid. Jan. 2nd, 1812.) 


? Bye-Gones, 1903-4, Pp. 213. 
8 Parl. Pap., 1831-2, VI, App. 
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paper. At Denbigh, gentlemen of influence tried to induce people 
toaccept the notes of Clough, Mason & Co., by a public declaration 
that they were well covered by the assets of the firm, even without 
recourse to the valuable private estates of the partners—a 
statement which was confirmed by the bank’s eventually paying 
twenty shillings in the pound. It was all in vain: there was a 
run on the bank, and it appeared in the Gazette next year.* 
The two Welshpool banks also collapsed; that at Llanidloes 
had gone under in 1813. Local partriotism has remembered 
that the Chester Old Bank, with its two Welsh branches, was “a 
tower of strength ’’ during these troubles. But it was long before 
North Wales recovered from the shock. War taxation had 
drained the country of silver and Bank of England notes, and 
the frequent forgeries of banknotes of all kinds increased the 
disposition of farmers to eye them askance—with disastrous 
results to trade and agriculture.? 

By the crisis of 1825-6, general confidence in the local banks 
had grown considerably: This time the stoppages of country 
banks amounted to eighty in two years.4 “In the agitated 
state of the public mind for the last fortnight ’’ boasts the North 
Wales Gazette on December 22nd, 1825, ‘“‘ we feel happy in being 
enabled to congratulate our readers, that not the smallest rumour 
or doubt has attached as to the stability and credit of all the 
Banks connected with the Principality’’; at Holywell, Mold, 
Newtown, Welshpool, and doubtless other places as well, meetings 
of influential inhabitants were passing resolutions expressing 
“implicit confidence’? in the local bankers and readiness to 
“take their Notes as usual, to any amount.’’> A slight flutter 
was caused at Carnarvon in the following spring by the refusal 
of Williams & Co., to accept the notes of other banks in the 
district, except at a five per cent. discount, but the alarm proved 
groundless. ® 

Already, however, the day of private*banks and local pound 
notes was drawing toaclose. The Act of 1826, which authorised 
the formation of local joint-stock banks with power to issue notes 
of {5 and upwards, at the same time withdrew from all the banks 
the privilege of issuing notes of lower denomination—to the 


* N. W. Gaz., Apr. 4th, 1816, Feb. 27th, 1823 ; Chester Chron., Jan. 24th, 1817. 

2 Cheshive Sheaf, 1883-5, p. 173. 

3 Report on Agricultural State of Kingdom (Board of Agriculture, 1816), Pt. II, 
pp. 89-98. For local forgeries of banknotes see Chester Chron., May 16th, 1800; 
N. W. Gaz., Feb. 11th, 1813, Feb. 6th, and Apr. 17th, 1823; Bye-Gones 1913-15, 
ps 425 

4 Reference as above. 

z N. W. Gaz., Dec. 29th, 1825 ; Shrews. Chyon., Dec. 23rd and 30th, 1825. 

8 [bid., March 2nd and oth, 1826. 
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indignation of the tradesmen of Flintshire, who held a protest 
meeting at Mold when the clause was about to come into opera- 
tion.t The Mold bank itself had five-pound notes in circulation 
in 18302; two years later Lloyd of Wrexham is mentioned in a 
blue-book as the only banker in North Wales who compounds 
with the Stamp Office for his issues of paper, and the latest extant 
specimen from this bank belongs to the very year of the Bank 
Charter Act.* It is probable that, so far as the private banks of 
North Wales are concerned, the local five-pound note had gone 
the way of the local pound note before the middle of the century. 

The private banks themselves were also being driven from 
the field. In Mongomeryshire, where the recent failure of 
Tilsleys at Newton had left the county with only one bank—the 
Welshpool branch of Beck’s—a joint-stock project was afoot 
in 1831, but it came to nothing.‘ It was from Manchester 
that the new type of bank spread to this district, and the first 
results were far from reassuring. The Bank of Manchester, 
founded in 1828, set up a branch at Newtown some eight years 
later—just in time for the great crash of 1837, which ruined the 
Newtown branch (with infinite damage to the trade of the town), 
though the head office survived for another five years.* In 1833 
was established another Manchester joint-stock bank—the 
North and Central Bank of England. Within a few years it had 
opened branches in forty places, including Carnarvon, Bangor, 
Wrexham, Denbigh, Holywell and Mold. But it too foundered 
in 1837, and had to be formally wound-up two years later. The 
first successful Joint Stock Bank in North Wales was the North 
and South Wales Bank, founded in 1836. By the following year 
branches had been opened at Holywell, Bangor, Conway, Tre- 
madoc, Amlwch and St. Asaph, as well as at Shrewsbury, Elles- 
mere, and fourteen places in South Wales; and during the next 
five years there sprang up four more in Denbighshire, three each 
in Merioneth and Carnarvonshire, two each in Anglesey and 
Flintshire, and six in Mongomeryshire—though not all of these 
survived. By 1843 the Bank was issuing local paper ;’ in 1838, 
as we have seen, it absorbed the Dolgelley bank, and from that 


1 Shrews. Chron., June 27th, 1828. 

2 [bid., Sept. 3rd, 1830. 

3 Parl. Pap., 1831-2, VI, Appendix 100 ; Bye-Gones, 1911-12, p. 216. 

4 Shrews. Chron., Dec. 16th, 1831. 

5 Grindon, Manchester Banks, p. 241; Parl. Pap., 1840, XXIV, pp. 558-9. 

6 Grindon, op. cit., p. 266: Palmer, History of Wrexham, p. 19; Fullarton’s 
Parliamentary Gazetteer of England and Wales, 1840-44, under Bangor, Denbigh, 
Holywell and Mold. 

7 Parl. Pap., 1839, XXX, p. 6; 1843, LIL, p. 15; Bye-Gones, 1893-4, p. 501. 
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time forward those private banks which survived the successive 
crises of the century were swallowed up by this and other joint- 
stock concerns.!. Williams & Co.—who outlived all the others, 
and retained their independence for over a century—are said 
to have saved their Bangor branch from a ‘“‘run”’ during the 
panic of 1848 by the device of placing behind the counter barrels 
of sawdust thinly covered with a layer of golden sovereigns ;? in 
the same year both the private banks of Wrexham collapsed. 
North Wales had outgrown the small banker who lived on 
localised credit ; but a stable banking system came too late to 
save her infant industries from the devastating competition of 
more favoured regions. 


1 There were several branches of the National Provincial Bank in North Wales 
by 1840 (see Parl. Gaz. under Pwllhelt, Tremadoc, etc.) 

2 I am indebted for this piece of local tradition to Mr. D. C. Davies, manager of 
Lloyds Bank (formerly Williams and Co.) at Bangor, whose family has been long 
connected with that bank. A similar story is told by Grindon of one of the 
Manchester banks in the crisis of 1825 (p. 133). 
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The Dynamics of Capitalism. 


By LIONEL ROBBINS. 


I 


THE place of progress in economic theory has always been 
somewhat ambiguous. The fact of progress has, indeed, been taken 
into account in framing many hypotheses. The evenly pro- 
gressive state and the state of unequal progress are conceptions 
with which we are all familiar. Long chapters, too, have been 
devoted to the influence of progress upon values and upon various 
classes of income. But the causes of progress have not always 
been dealt with so specifically; and, at first sight, it might appear 
that this department of economic theory had received inadequate 
attention. 

Such a view, however, would be founded upon a misapprehen- 
sion. In fact the subject is dealt with, but under a wider heading. 
Economic theory is divided into two great inquiries: inquiry 
into the causes of the wealth of communities as a whole, and 
inquiry into the causes of the wealth of individuals within those 
communities ; and the causes of progress, equally with the causes 
of decline, are included in the investigations of the former. The 
so-called theory of production is in essence nothing more and 
nothing less than a theory of progress—a theory of what makes 
communities well off—expanded to include a theory of decline— 
a theory of what makes communities ill off—into the bargain. 

But it must be admitted that this theory is still in a very 
elementary condition. There is an absence of detail and precision 
about its results which contrasts very unfavourably with the neat, 
semi-mathematical formule in which a large part of the theory of 
distribution can be presented. The general theory of production, 
as it now stands, consists largely of a series of general statements 
about the causes which make for increased or diminished riches, 
plus an analysis of the organisation of production under certain 
given conditions. We identify the causes of change, but we do not 
assign them position in a definite scale of importance, nor do we 
lay down precise laws as to the nature of their interaction. 

It cannot be denied that this state of things is very unsatis- 
factory. But, on the whole, there is very good reason for it. 
31 
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Partly, no doubt, it is due to the recent over-preoccupation of 
economists with problems of distribution. But, in the main, it 
is due to the inherent intractability of the subject matter. The 
causes of material progress, equally with the causes of intellectual 
progress, interact in so complex a manner that scientific generalisa- 
tions about them are a matter of the utmost difficulty. We 
neither possess the knowledge nor the capacity to elaborate laws 
of progress. We can only enumerate the causes hitherto observed 
and pass on to particular studies. It is no reproach to economists 
that they have been content to leave the devising of sweeping 
generalisations to poets, metaphysicians and amateur historians. 

From time to time, however, something more ambitious is 
attempted. From time to time efforts are made to present a 
more comprehensive theory. Such efforts usually resolve them- 
selves into attempts to elevate one of the possible causes enum- 
erated by orthodox theory to a position of preponderant impor- 
tance. Mechanical invention, perhaps, is made the basic cause of 
progress. Division of labour, accumulation, changes in the size 
and quality of the population and the rest are then exhibited as 
dependent consequences. 

Mr. Maurice Dobb, the most recent writer on these matters, 
does not, however, follow this procedure. In his Capitalist 
Enterprise and Social Progress, which is the subject of this present 
article, he sets himself a much more limited objective. Mr. Dobb 
indeed, is far too ingenious and self-conscious an economist to be 
beguiled into universal propositions. He makes no claim to 
elaborate general laws of economic progress. He does not question 
the general validity of the outline theory of production. His 
chief aim is simply to point out that “‘ the progression of economic 
forms would appear to be a function (in the mathematical sense) 
not only of the division of labour, but also of monopoly of various 
kinds.’’? 

At first sight this appears to be a singularly uncontroversial 
thesis. Few economists, at the present day, would deny some 
virtue to monopoly. Still fewer would be prepared to argue that 
monopoly has not played and does not continue to play a con- 
siderable part in the working of the economic system. But what- 
ever may have been Mr. Dobb’s original intention, his final thesis 
is not so modest. On closer inspection his ‘‘ factor of monopoly ”’ 
is revealed to be something much wider, much more compre- 
hensive than the monopoly of the orthodox textbooks. His 
theory, therefore, of the dynamic functions of monopoly, is also 


1 Capitalist Enterprise and Social Progress (Routledge, 1925, 12s. 6d. net), p. 13. 
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much more extensive. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
in his view, monopoly becomes the essence of capitalist under- 
taking—the key to the history of capitalist civilisation. Further 
investigation, therefore, is not altogether without interest. 


II 


What, then, is this “‘ factor of monopoly ’’ to which we are to 
attach such importance ? 

We are first introduced to the notion in the course ‘of an 
analysis of profits. Ostensibly Mr. Dobb’s book is a theory of 
capitalist enterprise. Quite naturally, therefore, he devotes 
considerable space to an analysis of the profits of undertaking. 
Profits he quite rightly regards as the result of the scarcity of the 
services of undertakers. His analysis, therefore, takes the form 
of an inquiry into the causes of this scarcity. In the main, he 
concludes, the limitations on the supply of undertakers’ services 
may be grouped under three headings: limitations arising 
from the scarcity of men naturally fitted to be undertakers, 
limitations arising from the scarcity of men with the available 
capital, and limitations arising from deliberate hindrances 
imposed upon free supply by law or by the machinations of 
established undertakers. 

In all this, in outline at any rate, there is involved no very great 
departure from accepted notions. Personally I am inclined to 
think that Mr. Dobb very greatly underestimates the importance 
of the first group of causes, and very greatly over-estimates the 
importance of the second. So far as the upper reaches of profit 
are concerned, at any rate, I am inclined to think that “ natural ”’ 
limitations of supply are very important. I cannot persuade 
myself that Mr. Dobb does not tend to take far too restricted a 
view of the possible sources of undertakers’ services. But this is 
a matter of emphasis upon which it is difficult to obtain quanti- 
tative information ; and, although there can be little doubt that 
this tendency is responsible for much of the bias later on, at this 
point in the argument it is of minor importance. It is probable 
that Mr. Dobb does not realise how little of his outline analysis 
departs from economic orthodoxy. 

But at this point Mr. Dobb suddenly becomes dissatisfied 
with plain language. “‘ It seems convenient,” he says, discussing 
the incomes resulting from these different kinds of scarcity, “ to 


1 Perhaps this is because our experience of the employing classes has been 
different. I must plead not guilty to any but a passing acquaintance with Mr. 
Dobb’s ‘“‘ major undertaker” with his “ artists to immortalise’”’ him, and his 


“ harlots to enliven idle hours ’’ (p. 129). 
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describe this differential advantage . . . as ascarcity or monopoly 
gain, and the persons who are thus graced by fortune may be said 
to be in a position of monopoly or advantage ; and it is in this com- 
prehensive sense that the term monopoly will be here used.’ 
Henceforward more precise expressions tend to disappear. For 
a few pages more Mr. Dobb makes some attempt to keep in mind 
the multitudinous nature of the phenomena he designates as 
“monopoly,” but by the end of Part I all this has disappeared. 
The nature of the ‘‘ factor of monopoly ’’ is assumed to be self- 
evident. ' 

But ¢s it really convenient—save for purposes of propaganda— 
to twist terms to such unusual purposes? Is it really convenient 
to use monopoly as equivalent to scarcity? All prices are 
scarcity prices. Are we really to say that all prices are monopoly 
prices? Mr. Dobb would hardly argue that, although it is a per- 
fectly legitimate inference from his terminology.? Instead he pro- 
poses to extend it only to certain classes of income. It is difficult 
to see. what good purpose can be served by such an extension. 
The position of the man favoured with property is not the same 
as the position of the monopolist. The ownership of property is 
not the prerogative of a close corporation: no one is prevented 
from becoming a property owner.* Nor is the position of men 
with talents above the average necessarily any more analogous. 
It is very rarely the case that they control the supply of the kind 
of services they render. Nobody will deny that the position of 
the monopolist, the property owner, and the man of talent, may 
give rise to problems of the highest importance. But to label 
them all with the affectively-toned name of “‘ monopolist ’’ is to 
obscure such problems, not to hasten their solution. 


Ill 


This becomes quite painfully obvious when Mr. Dobb passes 
to consider the dynamic effects of “monopoly.” It is quite 
obvious that the accumulation of capital in the hands of private 
individuals has played an important part in economic develop- 
ment. Outside certain exceptional cases admitted by almost all 
economists, it is not at all certain whether monopolies, properly 
so-called, have been anything but a hindrance to progress. But 
Mr. Dobb, having imposed a unity of terminology, is determined 
to discover a corresponding unity in history. The “ factor of 

1p. 105. 


2“ A scarcity or monopoly gain,” p. 105. 
3 Cp. L. von Mises, Die Gemeinwirtschaft, Jena, 1922, p. 299. 
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monopoly ” not only becomes the dominant cause of profits, it 
becomes the main dynamic in the evolution of industry. In 
support of this thesis he adduces what it is surely no exaggera- 
tion to describe as one of the most extraordinary re-hashes of 
history ever presented in an economic treatise. Part II of his 
book is devoted to the historical evolution of capitalism, and it is 
here that his main argument is developed. The rise of towns was 
assisted by monopoly. Monopoly fostered the wealth of guild 
industry. The so-called mercantile policy was a cunning utilisa- 
tion of the same principle. Finally, when the coming of modern 
technique had overthrown legal monopoly, the “ institutional 
monopoly ’’ of class privilege and accumulated wealth took its 
place. 

In all this the reader will no doubt detect a family resemblance 
to the doctrine of “‘ productive power ”’ of List—to whom indeed 
Mr. Dobb acknowledges indebtedness. And it is no accident that 
Mr. Dobb, who is so obviously influenced by Marx in his view of 
class relationship, should be influenced by List in his view of the 
dynamic factors of history. For there is a close connection 
between Marx and List!—the two great anti-rationalists of nine- 
teenth century economics. Each shared a common hatred of 
the impersonal, unexciting rationalism of the classical economists. 
Each possessed the fortunate capacity to find in history the con- 
firmation of certain a priori ideas. And each has had a fatal 
fascination for all those writers who form the great “‘ Fat Boy ”’ 
school of historians—for all those writers who want to make our 
flesh creep. 

But in spite of the authority of these powerful predecessors, 
Mr. Dobb’s argument seems curiously unconvincing. Let us 
follow it for a moment in greater detail. 

Mr. Dobb traces at some length the rise of town enterprise. 
He has no difficulty in showing that it often originated in a 
struggle against a feudal lord, and that when it was established 
the towns-folk often set up monopolies of their own. For some 
obscure reason Mr. Dobb appears to think that this proves that 
monopoly was a necessary dynamic. I confess I am unable to 
follow him. I do not in the least quarrel with his facts. But to 
me all that they show is that riches increased as feudal restrictions 
were overthrown. They do not in the least prove that the lesser 
restrictions which were often substituted were not themselves 
an hindrance to progress. 


1 It was amusing to see when Mr. Dobb’s book first appeared how at least one 
sturdy reactionary, reviewing it in the Sunday press, swallowed the Marxian pill 
when coated with a little Listian sugar. 
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Mr. Dobb then proceeds to examine the development of capitalist 
enterprise. Here again he has no difficulty in showing that it was 
often accompanied by the development of monopoly. So far 
again I am in cordial agreement. But I cannot follow him when 
he goes on to argue that devoid of monopolistic protection the 
early capitalists ‘“‘ would hardly have been able to amass new 
capital . . .”1_ How on earth does he know? Certainly the 
accumulation of capital made possible extensive enterprise. But 
how can Mr. Dobb, or anyone else, argue that unless practices in 
restraint of trade had existed, capital would never have been 
accumulated? Surely all the evidence points in the other direction. 

When we come to modern times Mr. Dobb, perhaps out of 
gratitude to List, plumps whole-heartedly for Mercantilism. The 
mercantile policy created a monopoly of the home market and 
so made it possible for home industry to develop. I think he 
vastly over-estimates the coherence or effectiveness of the policy. 
Most economists would now concede some validity to the infant 
industry argument. Even Adam Smith admitted the justifica- 
tion of some trading monopolies. But this is a long way from con- 
ceding to mercantilism anything like the ‘‘ constructive’’ im- 
portance Mr. Dobb would allow to it. 

At the Industrial Revolution the monopoly argument breaks 
down altogether prima facie. Nobody in his senses can contend 
that the changes in industrial technique were the upshot of 
monopoly properly so-called. On the contrary there is strong 
reason to suppose that it was the comparative absence of such 
monopolies which was one of the reasons why progress here was 
so much more rapid than it was abroad where such institutions 
still proliferated. But here Mr. Dobb’s terminology comes in 
useful. ‘‘ Monopoly ’’ does not mean only deliberate restriction. 
It also means the advantage conferred by accumulated capital. 
And since, as all economists teach, accumulated capital was an 
essential prerequisite of large scale entérprise, lo and behold 
large scale enterprise and the Industrial Revolution are also the 
outcome of ‘‘ monopoly ’’! 

Surely this is a reductio ad absurdam of the whole terminology. 
Good brains are a monopoly. Property is a monopoly. Money- 
lending is a monopoly. Employers are in a monopoly. Any 
thing which is relatively more scarce than anything else gives rise 
to monopoly. 

“When I use a word,” said a celebrated pundit, “ it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’’ 


1p. 252. 
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““. . . The question is,’ said Alice, ‘whether you can make 
words mean different things.’ 

““ The question is,’ said Humpty-Dumpty, ‘ which is to be 
master—that’s all.’ ”’ 

Does Mr. Dobb want to be ‘‘ Master,’ or does he want to be a 
scientific economist ?! 


IV. 


But by this time Mr. Dobb has got going thoroughly. Having 
smuggled Marx in by the back door of “‘ monopoly,” he now 
exhibits him boldly at the bow window of “ oppression.”’ Corre- 
sponding to his theory of the ‘‘ monopoly ” of profit-makers is a 
theory of the necessity to capitalism of a dependent proletariat. 
“Capital is a desolate swain (sic) when it has no dependent pro- 
letariat with which to mate,” he remarks playfully.2 This 
theory he attempts to substantiate, partly by an appeal to the 
history of the Industrial Revolution, partly by an argument of 
Gibbon Wakefield’s. 

I do not think the appeal to history need detain us very long. 
History by itself proves nothing. If it were true that the rise of 
capitalism in England was made possible by the existence of a 
dependent proletariat, it would still remain questionable whether 
such a condition was essential to capitalism in general.? But is it 
true? Far be it from me to dispute with Mr. Dobb on matters of 
history. But if it is true, it is surely odd that no less an authority 
than Prof. Knowles should have suggested that one of the reasons 
why the Industrial Revolution came here rather than eisewhere 
was that wage labour was so scarce that men turned to machinery 
as a substitute. Mr. Dobb’s appeal to history seems singularly 


unconvincing. 
Nor is the appeal to Gibbon Wakefield any more formidable— 


1 The question is not unwarranted. At the end of Chapter XXI, I find this 
cryptic peroration: ‘‘ Perhaps, even in this unleisured age, there is still room for 
the sceptic who shall escape from reality aloft in a balloon and critically watch 
the outcome. But there remains the strong chance that if mortals fall to fighting, 
his academic balloon may be shot down. And after all, how much better to help 
to move the pen across the scroll of history, than like a bloodless cloistered pedant 
only to read what is already writ! The unfinished page of history is a tantalising 
thing.”” Isthisathreat? Does Mr. Dobb mean that, in the event of a Communist 
revolution, those economists who remain academic are in danger of losing their 


jobs ? 


2 
Bulk/)- pe ae a 
8 T am not sure, however, whether Mr. Dobb with his flair for new definitions 


may not define Capitalism as that state of social organisation which involves a 
dependent proletariat. If so, of course, my argument is beside the point. But, 
similarly, his argument is meaningless. 

4 Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, Ed. I, pp. 26-34. 
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though for some reason both Marx and Mr. Dobb pay great defer- 
ence to the evidence of this ingenuous convict. Gibbon Wakefield 
observed that in new countries where agricultural labour was very 
productive, industrial capital seemed at a disadvantage compared 
to industrial capital elsewhere where the general level of wages was 
lower. With characteristic chicanery, he therefore proposed 
land laws which would “ prevent labourers turning into land- 
owners too soon.”” Mr. Dobb appears to regard this observa- 
tion as conclusive evidence that, in order that capitalism may 
develop, a dependent proletariat is essential. 

I confess I cannot follow the inference. That capital tends to 
flow where the cost of labour is comparatively lowest is incon- 
testable. It is a beneficial result of a system of economic freedom. 
It ensures that production takes place at the lowest cost: at the 
same time it tends to raise the wages of the labour in question. 
But the fact that capital tends to flow where the cost of labour is 
lowest is no indication that it tends to flow where wages are 
lowest. It is an elementary platitude of wages theory that low 
labour costs may be accompanied by high wages. And even if 
this is not so, even if capital flows not only where the cost of 
labour is low but also where wages are lowest, this says nothing 
about the absolute level of wages. It is a state of affairs which 
may exist where the general level of wages is high just as much as 
where the general level of wages is low. And when the general 
level of wages has reached a certain height there is no question 
of ‘‘ dependence ’’ on the part of the wage-earner. 

Of course where the wage-earning classes are also propertied, 
the attraction of wage-earning may become less. It is conceivable 
though it is not usually the case, that, in a country where peasant 
proprietorship is open to the majority, low incomes from work on 
the land may be preferred to high incomes from work in a factory. 
In such conditions manufacturing industry will be at a disad- 
vantage. But this single possibility provides no ground for a 
sweeping generalisation. 

Again, it is true that if the marginal productivity of labour is 
very high and wage-earners are already very well off, then a pro- 
portionately higher wage will have to be offered in order to make 
them work more. Provided his scale of wants remains unaltered, 
a workman will be very much less inclined to work ten hours a 
day if nine hours work yields £2 than if it yields only 2s. This is 
a matter of everyday experience. But this is a thing which would 
occur under any order of society. Socialism, equally with the rest, 
would have to take account of the diminishing marginal utility 
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of income and the increasing disutility of effort. It is no result 
of capitalism that when men have much they are less inclined to 
get more. 

It is, therefore, very hard to believe that Mr. Dobb has advanced 
any argument proving that a dependent proletariat is an essential 
condition of capitalism. Theory and experience both tend to 
suggest the contrary. Surely it is more reasonable to argue that 
a dependent proletariat is a menace. Surely capitalism would 
never be so secure as when wage-earners were also proprietors. 
Do not Mr. Dobband his friends ever think regretfully of America ? 


V. 


It must not be thought that Mr. Dobb’s book is all of a piece 
with these arguments. There is much in it which is both stimu- 
lating and enlightening. His discussion of the so-called entre- 
preneur function, in particular, is a most useful piece of analysis. 
But the main contention of his book, the subject of the foregoing 
criticism, does not seem to have this value. I cannot believe that 
it adds very much to knowledge. On the contrary, where it is 
true, it appears to have been anticipated; where it is new, it 
appears to be misleading. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that Mr. Dobb has been the slave of a theory. Profoundly im- 
pressed by certain a priori views of society, he has been led—quite 
unconsciously I am sure—to adjust both terms and the interpre- 
tation of facts in its interest. There is a false tidiness about his 
theory which does not carry scientific conviction. The world of 
reality is not so simple a matter. It is impossible to believe that, 
if Marx had never propounded his glib Hegelian formule, this 
book, in its present form, would ever have seen the light. Per- 
haps this is not without its advantages—at least for other econo- 
mists. For most of us Marx has been dead so long that some may 
have begun to entertain the suspicion that there may have been 
something in his theories. Perhaps it needed Mr. Dobb’s heroic 
attempt to give these theories some appearance of vitality to 
dispel that suspicion for ever. 

But will he not now give us something which shall be positively 
more worthy of his fine gifts and his generous intentions ? 
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The Return of the State 


By KincsLEY MARTIN. 


It is commonly said that the Victorians were an uncritical race 
who accepted their political democracy as a final form of govern- 
ment. It is easy, however, to discover anticipations of most 
modern criticism in nineteenth century writers, though psychology 
had not then learnt its current jargons and economic revolt did 
not speak through organised groups. But the main difference is 
seen if we examine the attitude of apologists for political 
democracy. They commonly felt with Macaulay that criticism 
of foreigners did not touch Englishmen because they knew 
their own superiority too well to feel resentment. Criticism 
is usually described as ‘‘ valuable’ when it gives us an oppor- 
tunity of further demonstrating our invincibility. Who, after all, 
were the critics? A Frenchman who was foolish enough to fear 
that Europe might some day be like America, a retired civil 
servant, accustomed to dealing with native races, notoriously 
incapable of managing their own affairs, a mystical philosopher 
prejudiced by an esoteric knowledge of German and an un- 
satisfactory digestion, a few disgruntled artists whose only 
alternative to our social system was a return to medievalism, 
an unorthodox cleric or two and a number of uneducated persons, 
who, having failed in the hunt for sixpenny pieces, naturally 
thought it desirable that wealth and power should be differently 
distributed. The critics of democracy can no longer be so easily 
disposed of and Mr. Laski has himself led a cohort in the attacking 
army. His attitude is that our institutions may, even at this 
eleventh hour, be made to suit our needs without violent upheaval 
if we make courageous use of the knowledge at our disposal. 
If we fail we shall but prove the thesis of revolution and show 
that our Society places in the seats of power those who are unfit 
to wield it. 

In Mr. Laski’s work", then, weshall not find the familiar formulae 
of democracy. The psychologist and the Marxian have not 
written in vain for him. He is aware, as keenly as Professor 
Graham Wallas himself, that in the Great Society of to-day the 
citizen is not, as a rule, a “ political animal.’’ The world of which 
he is part is too large for his imagination and too complex for his 


A Grammar of Politics. By H. J. Laski. Allen & Unwin. 18s. Pp 672. 
40 
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comprehension. He is confined by his ignorance of all that 
surpasses his experience and only interested in the politics of a 
Continent when they disturb his comfort in a dangerous or 
dramatic manner. Mr. Laski also accepts Mr. Cole’s argument, 
(which comes originally from Rousseau), that ‘‘ representation ”’ 
is not a reality but, at best, a makeshift which may be useful 
only if we regard a representative as a spokesman for some one 
group of our activities. He agrees, too, that in a society in which 
the only recognised government is elected by men as consumers, 
the rule of the majority may in fact allow no recognition to the 
main concerns of the lives of many producers. In his attack 
on Rights, Equality and Liberty he follows the same lines as 
upon “ the metaphysical theory of the State’’ and in his chapters 
Professor Hobhouse. He regards it as a mockery to speak of a 
citizen ‘‘ obeying himself ’’ when, in fact, he obeys the commands 
of the modern State and finds the “ general will” a piece of 
mysticism more dangerous than the frank avowal of the power 
of modern engines of propaganda over those who have learnt to 
read but not to think, to desire opinions but not criticise their 
basis. He realises, as clearly as the Marxians themselves, that 
the history of the nineteenth century shows that the modern 
State has never been “‘ impartial’’ between classes and that the 
worker has commonly found his remedy rather through the 
pressure of his own associations than through the free action of 
the State. At the heart of our difficulties he finds the question 
of property and admits that it is useless to expect social peace 
or any real exercise of liberty while the right of ownership is 
divorced from the exercise of function. Lastly, he does not 
neglect the international anarchy which threatens always to 
stultify the hopes we may have of better government, and his 
final effort is to build institutions by which nations may be led 
to forget the folly of external as well as internal sovereignty. 

This is the background of Mr. Laski’s work. The book falls 
into two parts. The first is devoted to a statement of his 
political philosophy: the second to a detailed account of the 
institutions which this philosophy implies. The argument of 
the first part of the book covers so much ground that it was 
inevitable that Mr. Laski, who is not primarily a philosopher, 
should have written some passages which seem to demand 
further analysis. It may be argued that just as Bentham 
developed an ethical theory before he constructed a “‘ Constitu- 
tional Code,” and Mill wrote “‘ Utilitarianism” before ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Government”’ and Sidgwick ‘‘ Methods of Ethics” 
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before the ‘‘ Elements of Politics,’ in the same way Mr. Laski 
might well have explained what he meant by the “ best self ”’ 
before proceeding to formulate a political philosophy based on 
its realisation. But if there are parts of Mr. Laski’s philosophy 
which are vague and if logicians may find passages in which the 
expression is loose, it has the overwhelming advantage of being 
based on a knowledge of contemporary political and social fact 
which is probably at once wider and more intimate than that 
possessed by his English predecessors in political theory. 

Mr. Laski has explained himself most clearly. in a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Authority as Federal.”’ In former writings he has been 
mainly engaged in criticising, both from the juristic and historical 
points of view the conception of sovereignty as indivisible, inalien- 
able and irresponsible. In doing so he has taken a share in the 
general onslaught on a State, which in Hobbes’ phrase, claimed 
to be a “‘ mortal God.’”’ There have always been many who have 
felt this to be a contradiction in terms and have desired to throw 
the sham deity from its pedestal and put its mortality to the test. 
The special importance of Mr. Laski’s book is that he has now 
left the task of destruction and forced himself to explain the 
nature of the authority which is to take the place of the discredited 
monarch. He is the first of the pluralists to apply himself to 
detail. Marxians speak of a decentralised society which is to 
come into existence when the State has ‘‘ withered away,’ but 
its details are necessarily left obscure in the shadow cast by the 
preceding revolution. Syndicalists, in destroying the State, in 
fact substitute a community dominated by the main groups of 
producers. Mr. Cole has attempted to temper their power by 
an elaborate system of consumers’ and citizens’ councils, but, 
however convincing we may find his theoretic basis, his detailed 
structure has never lost its unsubstantial and academic flavour. 
Moreover, these doctrines have never wholly escaped from the 
heritage of Hobbes, for, while repudiating the sovereignty of 
the State, they usually retained its ultimate basis of will. 
They have substituted a legion of associations, each with a will 
of its own, for the single will of the State. This has seemed 
to some people the multiplication of tyranny rather than its 
abolition. Mr. Laski has been more thorough in his repudiation 
of irresponsible authority, for he is anxious to restore to every indi- 
vidual his own ultimate sovereignty. Like a seventeenth-century 
Puritan, he boldly champions the right as well as the duty of 
disobedience. Authority, he believes, lies only in the moral law 
and where the conscience of the individual does not find that 
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authority expressed in the orders imposed upon him, he has no 
alternative but disobedience. ‘‘I have,’ he declares, ‘‘ rights 
against the State because I am a citizen.’’ This is indeed to 
return to the true home of individualism, for Austinian theory, 
though nominally individualistic in that it was originally devel- 
oped by those who denied the utility of most State action, was 
actually authoritarian in that it admitted no rights except those 
explicitly granted by the State. Essentially Mr. Laski is not at 
variance with the “natural rights” school except in believing 
that the “law of nature”’ has a changing content. Rights are 
not fixed and inalienable, but individual claims which grow as 
society advances. Their validity does not depend on their recog- 
nition. For this reason Mr. Laski insists that every society must 
find a place for its Athanasius. He argues that this is not the 
“high road to anarchy,” but the only certain way of avoiding it. 
“For the real destruction of a social order arises not from the 
existence of a passionate dissent, but from the determination to 
refuse to dissent the opportunity of satisfaction: and that 
refusal is, as a rule, ground for the suspicion that dissent has 
right upon its side.’’ It is, therefore, the primary duty of the 
State to attempt so to make its decisions that there is no ground 
for moral dissatisfaction. Mr. Laski, however, knows that where 
this fails, as indeed on occasion it must, the rebel must take the 
consequences of his refusal. Indeed, we are left with the old 
dilemma that in such cases both ruler and rebel are acting rightly : 
that the moral law forces Creon to punish just as it bids Antigone 
to die and that, granted the honesty of her trial, St. Joan was 
rightly condemned by good men. In order that we repeat this 
ancient tragedy as seldom as possible, might not Mr. Laski push 
his argument one step further? Does it not follow that if there 
is to be a “ right of disobedience ’’ it must some day change from 
a moral to a legal right and be recognised, as far as may be, by 
the addition of a ‘‘ conscience clause’’ in every statute which 
involves a moral issue ? 

It is clear, however, that Mr. Laski’s main task must be, not 
the provision of opportunity for Athanasius to revolt, but the 
formation of institutions in which revolt is unnecessary. He 
argues that, if every citizen can “‘ contribute his instructed judg- 
ment to the common good,” we may create an authority which 
may be obeyed not only with an easy conscience but also with 
voluntary cheerfulness. In practice interests are even more 
important than consciences and Mr. Laski leaps somewhat lightly 
from one to the other. Conscience is apt to follow where interest 
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takes the lead. Together they necessitate a practical basis of 
consent. But ‘‘ consent’ alone does not carry us far. ‘‘ Con- 
sent,” he writes, ‘‘ may in practice mean any of a score of things 
from blank ignorance, through dumb inertia to deliberate coer- 
cion.”’ Ina world in which we necessarily depend “‘on the expert 
interpretation of our environment,’ the real case for self-govern- 
ment lies in the fact that, even given a will for the public good, 
every group, including that of which the expert himself is a part, 
necessarily sees any problem from his own angle of vision, and 
is unable to take any decision which will command the confidence 
of those differently interested. Authority, therefore, can only 
exist where all groups concerned can feel that they have had the 
opportunity of expressing their own point of view. Perhaps it 
may be said that this is only to repeat Benthamite individualism 
in terms of group instead of individual selfishness. It is indeed 
true that we find ourselves in the same difficulty about groups 
which faced John Stuart Mill about individuals. No action by 
a group or individual is completely self-regarding. Mr. Laski, 
therefore, comes to the conclusion that it is impossible to define 
spheres of action for various groups, but it is, he thinks, quite 
possible empirically to find such spheres of action. In practice 
it may be possible to organise society so that the individual as 
a private person may be uncoerced, in which the group as a group 
may function without trespassing unduly upon the interests of 
other groups, and in which the State, while acknowledging their 
right to act within their own spheres, may itself perform a function 
in the interests of all where those interests are broadly identical. 
Accurate definition and separation of powers, then, is both 
impossible and undesirable, but an elaborate organisation is 
essential. Here Mr. Laski is fundamentally a Fabian. He has 
none of that simple trust in human nature which leads men to 
believe that freedom begins where organisation ends. He finds 
that publicity is often a better safeguard of liberty than election. 
To him the problem of democracy lies in the task of securing 
the kind of self-government he has outlined in a world where 
government is, in fact, necessarily in the hands of the expert. 
He is not unduly frightened of the expert, though he is conscious 
of his limitations. Political theorists may always be divided 
into two classes—those who talk about ‘‘ bureaucrats ’’ and those 
who prefer to call them ‘‘ public servants.’’ Mr. Laski does not 
belong to either camp, though he is usually to be found in the 
tents of the Fabians. 

We are here at the root of his differences with Mr. Cole. He 
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believes in organisation and has not that faith in man which 
enables Mr. Cole to abolish the State as well as its sovereignty. 
He argues that in Mr. Cole’s community the safeguards against 
exploitation of the consumers by the producing associations are 
inadequate. ‘‘ Such a doubt,” he adds, “ Mr. Cole thinks a 
betrayal of faith in human nature: to which I think the simple 
answer is that we have been betrayed by human nature so often 
that it is elementary wisdom to safeguard ourselves against it.” 
In the same way he is anxious to give workers a real measure of 
control in industry, but he opposes the conception of election of 
managers by Works Committees on the ground that “ it maxim- 
ises intrigue, and it fails to do justice to ability.’’ Moreover, he 
decides, on the whole, in favour of retaining the territorial 
character of the State, though, as we have seen, he repudiates its 
sovereignty. He regards the administrative difficulties of Guild 
Socialism as ‘‘ insurmountable.’’ He insists that it is impossible 
to construct a representative body from functional units, “‘ weigh- 
ing functions one against the other in order to secure a just 
numerical relationship,’ even if it be actually possible to form 
functional bodies which are themselves representative of the 
variety of interests necessarily combined in a single guild. 

In one respect the argument between Mr. Cole and Mr. Laski 
is unreal. Mr. Cole starts by assuming the abolition of the 
privateemployer. Mr. Laskiargues that the continued existence of 
a great deal of competition is certain, and suggests that employers 
as well as employed would necessarily figure in a Guild Congress. 
He argues that, while a Parliament based on representation of 
citizens as citizens tends to minimise the difference of power 
between employer and individual worker, a Parliament based on 
the recognition of this difference would be unworkable. Mr. Cole 
would be the last to deny that if a class society is to continue 
the organisation he suggests would be impracticable. For the 
argument is indeed superfluous since he works on the assumption 
of a completely socialised community. 

Mr. Laski hopes to obtain the ‘‘ wide dispersion of authority ”’ 
at which Mr. Cole aims by a different method. He is as anxious 
as Mr. Cole to guarantee individual rights, to prevent concentra- 
tion of power, to give opportunities for non-acquisitive motives, 
to offer a substantial share of industrial control to workers and to 
revive the reality of local government. He suggests, in the first 
place, a number of methods of dethroning the State. He would 
make it into a public service corporation, responsible like any 
other, to the courts. In the second place, he argues that a 
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written Constitution is to some extent a safeguard of liberty. 
He is anxious that a passing majority should not be able to 
sweep away the liberties men have gained in the past with the 
same ease with which they can abolish a troublesome tariff. At 
least a two-thirds majority should be necessary before rights of 
free speech and personal liberty should be liable to any new 
limitations. There is of course no ultimate safeguard against a 
wave of popular emotion, as America learnt during 1918-1920, 
but Mr. Laski sums up his case for a written Constitution in an 
admirable phrase when he says, “‘ It ought not, for instance, to be 
possible for a revolution like that of Mussolini to express itself 
through Constitutional forms.”’ 

In the second place, though the territorial State is to be re- 
tained, it is to lose many of its functions through devolution, 
both to local bodies and to professional associations. He suggests 
the constitution of permanent committees of many kinds. Through 
these he hopes to bring every individual, in his capacity as con- 
sumer, producer and citizen, into organised relation with the 
administration of the country. Many such committees already 
exist, but Mr. Laski would add to their number and greatly 
increase their importance. Moreover, their right to be consulted, 
to make suggestions and to bring objections would be publicly 
recognised, not secretly feared. There are to be committees 
working with every government department, research committees, 
regional and local government committees, representative of all 
interests involved. Final decision, in his view, must necessarily 
be made by the State, but Mr. Laski hopes so to organise channels 
of information and organs of publicity that neither legislature nor 
administration will be able to act without adequately taking into 
account the special knowledge, the particular interests and con- 
sidered judgment of all groups immediately concerned. He looks 
forward to such committees taking an important part in adminis- 
tration as well as acting as fertile sources of legislative criticism 
and suggestion. He seems to envisage the process of legislation 
as a continuous operation of royal commissions whose findings, 
unlike most royal commissions, will be accepted. But there is, 
in fact, this important distinction between Mr. Laski’s method of 
legislation and that of the royal commission. The critical stage 
in parliamentary committee will continue to be secret. The 
truth is that Mr. Laski’s scheme is a method of forestalling and 
making unnecessary the royal commission, by ensuring that the 
full judicial inquiry it involves should always take place. For, 
though he emphasises throughout his book the value of publicity 
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and the important function of organised committees in presenting 
the views of associations before the public, he knows, too, that 
when it comes to law-making, a public body is at a great disad- 
vantage. It is, on the whole, much easier to speak the truth in 
private than in public. Every representative of an interest in 
stating his case in public is conscious of its propaganda import- 
ance : he knows that he is committing himself and his constituents 
and, since any open modification of his attitude is construed as 
treason to his association, intransigent winds are apt to disturb 
the artificial calm of judicial inquiry. 

The second part of Mr. Laski’s book considers in detail an 
enormous number of suggestions, many of them original in con- 
ception, for constructing the form of Federal State he has out- 
lined. Each of the four chapters, dealing respectively with political, 
economic, judicial and international institutions, synthesises the 
results of current thought and experiment. General discussion of 
such chapters has no value: fruitful criticism could only come from 
detailed examination of each proposal. The political and judicial 
chapters are the most convincing, while the economic is probably 
the most controversial. Mr. Laski proposes to deal with property 
after the manner outlined in “‘ The Acquisitive Society,” and pro- 
poses a variety of forms of industrial constitution. Two difficulties 
necessarily assail the reader of the economic and international 
chapters. In both cases so little organised machinery actually 
exists that proposals like Mr. Laski’s often seem remote, and 
the forces making for war rather than for rational agree- 
ment are so strong that details are apt to seem premature. 
An undetailed scheme, on the other hand, is merely a useless 
addition to the already vast bulk of pious aspiration. But 
Mr. Laski bases his proposals as far as possible upon existing 
fact and by emphasising the forces which now make for con- 
struction, avoids Utopia-making and provides at least a basis 
for future work. 

It is probable that Mr. Laski’s book marks the end of a period 
in the long struggle concerning the Sovereign State. The attack 
upon the conception of sovereignty has, I think, triumphed. 
Lawyers and historians from Gierke, Maitland and Figgis to 
Duguit and Laski, and labour critics like Sorel and Cole have 
together shown conclusively that sovereignty is an abstraction, 
unsound in theory and practically inapplicable to social fact. 
But to dismiss Sovereignty was not to dismiss the State and the 
peculiar interest and importance of Mr. Laski’s book is that it 
seems to show the necessity of a single final authority even in a 
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community where power is to be widely dispersed and the State 
made a responsible association among others. An examination 
of the difficulties of construction with which Mr. Laski meets, 
especially in building economic institutions, suggests that a 
powerful State is unavoidable in a world where functions every- 
where overlap and interests everywhere conflict. It is true, as 
Mr. Laski says, that every modern community to-day is in fact 
necessarily Federal in character and that it is only by the recog- 
nition of this that any basis of moral authority can be obtained. 
But it is also clear that in the modern federal hierarchy, as in 
the medieval one, coherence only exists where the king, while 
renouncing sovereignty, yet retains a position at least as primus 
inter pares. 
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Freedom of Transit in the Air 


THE PRESENT POSITION AND How IT HAS BEEN REACHED. 
By S. W. Buxton. 


I.—TuE CONFLICT OF OPINION, 1906-14. 


THE development of commercial aviation depends upon the 
solution of some nice problems of law and administration. The 
difficulties are greatest when it is a question of transit between two 
States via the air-space of a thirdstate. In territorial waters a 
right of innocent passage has long been recognised. For the 
furtherance of trade and travel, a similar right will no doubt one 
day be agreed upon for transit along the international airways of 
commerce. 

The problem of formulating legal rules for the conduct and 
control of air navigation was mooted at many international con- 
ferences after the year 1905. In that year Wilbur Wright flew 
in a heavier-than-air machine a distance of 24 miles at thirty- 
eight miles an hour, his being the first successful long flight (see 
Nature, Dec. 13th, 1924). At Ghent, in 1906, the Institute of 
International Law discussed the theoretical basis of a law of the 
air, in connection with the question of wireless telegraphy. At 
that meeting the Institute adopted, as a general principle, 
“‘ freedom of the air.’”’ The terms of the resolution which passed 
on that occasion by a large majority, are as follows: “ The air 
is free. States have only such rights over it in time of peace as 
are necessary for their preservation.’”’ In the minority was 
Professor Westlake, who championed the principle of state- 
sovereignty in the air-space above state territory. It is the 
irony of fate that Westlake could muster only three votes in 
support of this principle, yet thirteen years later the self-same 
principle was enshrined as positive law in the general air conven- 
tion signed at Paris between the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Soon after the Ghent meeting the progress of the science of 
flight became very rapid. There are two dates in particular, 
which serve as landmarks in the development of the science of 
aviation. On November 12th, 1906, the Brazilian Alberto 
Santos Dumont, at Bagatelle near Paris, made his first officially 
recorded flight in a heavier-than-air machine. (For unveiling of 
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a memorial, see Times, Nov. 13th, 1924). On July 25th, 1909, 
M. Bleriot crossed the Straits of Dover by aeroplane. The little 
band of physicists and engineers was marching on ; the lawyers 
felt that they too should share in the task. 

The Government of the French Republic, under whose patronage 
so much had already been accomplished, invited the Powers to a 
conference on air navigation. The invitations were accepted, and 
the Conference met in May, 1910. In the preceding March, the 
Institute of International Law had met, and its discussions 
revealed to the world that there was a wide divergence in the 
views on air law held by various experts. (See Times, Mar. 2gth, 
1910.) From the writings of Sir Erle Richards and other jurists, 
it has in recent years become clear that the rock upon which the 
official conference split was the conflict of opinion as to whether 
state sovereignty extended to the air-space above state territory. 
Some of the contestants, in the spirit of the majority at Ghent, 
preferred, instead of the term “ sovereignty,” the expression 
‘exercise of control and jurisdiction in the air-space.’’ (Cf. 
Times, May 7th, 1910, May t1gth, 1910.) This question about 
sovereignty is analogous to the question of the basis of the right 
by which a state exercises jurisdiction in its territorial waters. 
Some publicists argue that a state has no sovereignty in its 
territorial waters, but has therein merely a right to exercise 
control and jurisdiction. Others take the view that territorial 
waters are possessed in full sovereignty in the same way as land 
territory. The British Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 1878, 
indicates adherence to the sovereignty basis; and the British 
Air Navigation Act, 1920, boldly follows that precedent. Air 
cabotage, or the reservation to a state’s own nationals of trade by 
aircraft between all points in its territory, rests quite naturally 
on the sovereignty theory, but cannot be easily explained on the 
mere control-and-jurisdiction theory.  , 

In the years 1911 and 1912 Great Britain, France and Germany 
established military air forces, but in spite of the import of these 
events, the conflict of opinion as to air sovereignty was still not 
decided when war broke out in 1914. Legal opinion at this 
juncture swung decisively in favour of the sovereignty theory, 
and when the smoke of battle rolled away it was feasible for the 
Powers to regulate air traffic on agreed principles. 

It is interesting to reflect that the fluctuations in the theory 
of air law, in the years 1906 to 1914, are much like the variations 
in sea law during the seventeenth century. The mare clausum 
doctrine had a long struggle with the victorious principle of mare 
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liberum ; but the result of the air law Struggle of the twentieth 
century is curiously different. 

By the law of nations as it exists to-day, states have sovereignty 
in their air-space usque ad coelum. This rule rests in the main 
upon military considerations. At the 1gro official conference it 
was military policy which dictated British opposition to the 
German proposals for freedom of transit in the air-space for the 
air-vessels of all nations. To give to foreign aircraft, as a matter 
of acknowledged international law, the right to fly at will over 
the territory of the state, would be to give them undesirable 
opportunities for espionage. Generally speaking, such a right 
would limit “the elementary right of a state to take each and 
every measure which it considers necessary for self-preservation.” 
(Foreign Office memorandum in despatch to British representa- 
tives abroad of July 29th, 1910 ; quoted in British Parliamentary 
Papers, Vol. 5, 1918, in Cd. 9218.) In time of war, the doctrine 
of “ freedom of the air,’”’ as it might be termed, would give rise 
to highly embarrassing questions for neutral states. At the very 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914 it was realised in Holland and 
Switzerland that acceptance of the freedom doctrine would expose 
those states to the risk of having aerial battles fought over their 
territory without the state being able to claim that its neutrality 
had been infringed. It has become manifest that the air-space 
of states cannot be dealt with on principles which are only 
appropriate to the high seas. 


II.—BritisH AIR LEGISLATION BEFORE THE WAR. 


Despite the German official objection to the sovereignty theory, 
Great Britain proceeded to act on the principle of sovereignty 
usque ad coelum. The first statute of the Imperial Parliament 
relating to air navigation was passed on June 2nd, 1911. (Land 2, 
Geo. V, c. 4.) It conferred power upon the Home Secretary to 
prohibit the navigation of aircraft over areas of special military 
importance. On September 22nd, 1913, the Home Secretary 
exercised this power, and prohibited the navigation of aircraft 
within a radius of four miles from Charing Cross (Statutory Order 
1090/1913). On February 14th, 1913, a second Act (2-3 Geo. V, 
c. 22) extended the power of the Home Secretary to make rules 
for the air. Aircraft coming from abroad were to land immedi- 
ately on reaching the United Kingdom. Orders and Regulations 
made by the Secretary of State under date March Ist, 1913 
(S.R. and O. 228 and 243 of 1913), declared certain localities to 
be prohibited areas, and forbade aircraft from abroad to enter 
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the Kingdom at certain places of strategic importance. Incoming 
aircraft were encouraged to land only at certain specified places. 
On August 2nd, 1914, the Home Secretary forbade all flying 
throughout the Kingdom, except to naval and military aircraft 
(S.R. and O., no 1117/1914). These acts and orders represent the 
sum of British municipal air legislation prior to the war. Similar 
legislation was passed in some of the Oversea Dominions. An 
exchange of notes at Berlin on July 26th, 1913, between France 
and Germany, also shows the doctrine of exclusive sovereignty, 
usque ad coelum, was about to be accepted tentatively by Ger- 
many, as the basis of an arrangement with France for commercial 
aviation. (American Journal of International Law, Supplement 
VIII, p. 214.) 


III.—Air LEGISLATION AFTER THE WORLD War. 


The Civil Aerial Transport Committee, which reported to the 
British Air Council in May, 1918, registered the dominance 
—among allthe Great Powers—of the exclusive sovereignty theory 
(Cd. 9218). As an outcome of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, the Imperial Parliament in February, IgI9, passed a 
third air navigation Act (g Geo. V, c. 3). This Act placed the 
administration of the law relating to civil aircraft in the hands 
of four departments of the central government, namely, the 
Home Office, the Board of Trade, the Customs, and the Post 
Office. The jurisdiction of the two last-named departments is 
limited to quarantine, alien immigration, fiscal and postal 
matters. On May ist, 1919, civil aircraft were allowed to be 
navigated above the United Kingdom, for the first time since 
August, 1914. This re-opening of the air was subject to a veri- 
table code of administrative regulations, issued under the Air 
Navigation Acts (S.R. and O. 525/1919). This code was in sub- 
stantial agreement with the provisions of,the International Air 
Convention signed at Paris later in the year, and with a few slight 
modifications, due to the Convention and the Air Navigation Act 
of 1920, it is still in force (S.R. and O. 1508/1923). 

The provisions of the 1919 Act are obviously based upon 
Britain’s claim to full and exclusive sovereignty in the air, but 
the statute does not expressly assert that claim. In the month 
of December, 1920, however, the assertion was placed, in the 
clearest possible language, in the preamble to the Air Navigation 
Act, 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, c. 80). That Act repealed the three 
earlier Acts and brought British municipal law into conformity 
with the Air Convention signed at Paris on October 13th, 1919. 
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IV.—AIR Law AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS, AND AFTER. 

Very early in 1919 the British delegation at the Peace Confer- 
ence mooted the idea that it was feasible to establish freedom of 
transit as a general practice throughout the family of nations. 
The many changes in frontiers which had resulted from the long 
and bitter struggle, had demoralised transport and travel through- 
out Europe and Africa and a large part of southern Asia. The 
Peace Conference had a very complex problem to solve, in the 
endeavour to establish an enlightened regime of international 
communications. The new landlocked, or nearly landlocked 
states of Austria, Hungary, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia had 
been created, the last-named state having two frontiers between 
its territory and its pre-war national ports on the Adriatic. 
Germany was cut in two by the Polish ‘‘ corridor.” The Saar 
territory bristled with problems of a special nature; Soviet 
Russia was deprived of access to the Baltic except at the head of 
the Gulf of Finland. The British idea that there should exist 
for all states, as a matter of international right, freedom of 
transportation and transit across the territory of other states, 
received strong support from a Delegation sent to Paris by 
Switzerland, the only neutral landlocked state of pre-war Europe. 
On May gth, rg19g, the Swiss Delegation submitted an important 
statement on the subject of international right in questions of 
transport and transit, including a reference to ‘ freedom of 
innocent transit ’’ in time of war. What was in the minds of both 
the British and the Swiss delegates was freedom of transit along 
international waterways and railways. Air transit does not 
seem to have been systematically considered before July. Ques- 
tions of administration became inextricably tangled with legal 
and political considerations. There was much strong nationalist 
feeling at the Conference, some states being willing to veto any 
proposal which would effect the slightest limitation of their 
national sovereignty. Eastern Europe, in particular, was a 
welter of national passions, and the needs of international trade 
appeared to many States a much less important matter than the 
maintenance of large armies to keep their frontiers sealed against 
foreign penetration of any kind, even in the shape of imports 
and exports of useful commodities. The United States Govern- 
ment, though supporting freedom of transit as a matter of funda- 
mental international right, was not prepared “to enter at that 
time into a consideration of conventions of world-wide applica- 
tion’ (History of the Peace Conference, ed. H. W. V. Temperley, 
Vol. II, p. 105). Asaresult of the defection of the United States anid 
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the deplorable differences of opinion amongst leading European 
states, the Treaty with Germany deals with the question of freedom 
of air transit in but a fragmentary and meagre-spirited manner. 

In the ‘‘ Ports, waterways and railways’’ chapter of the 
German Treaty, and in the corresponding chapters of the Austrian, 
Bulgarian and Hungarian Treaties, there are rules ensuring free- 
dom of transit—but these rules relate only to traffic by rail and 
water. In the chapters of the Treaties which deal with com- 
mercial aviation, there are merely temporary provisions, and all 
these provisions are spent. In the “ naval, military and air 
clauses’’ of the treaties there are provisions which, inter alia, 
preclude the defeated states from keeping military air forces, and 
impose severe restrictions on the types of commercial aircraft 
which may be constructed or owned within the defeated states 
by their own nationals. These restrictions are revised from time 
to time by the Conference of Ambassadors, and they are enforced 
by the Inter-Allied Air Guarantee Committee. 

In each of the four peace treaties of Ig1g-20 the question of 
air transit is dealt with, in a vague but comprehensive way, in 
Part I, i.e. the Covenant of the League of Nations. The spent 
provisions relating to commercial aviation are in Part XI of the 
German Treaty, and in corresponding Parts of the three other 
treaties. These provisions gave to the victors a non-reciprocal 
right to fly their aircraft in the German air-space until January Ist, 
1923. It is interesting to note that, under these spent Articles, 
‘the aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers’”’ enjoyed in 
Germany ‘‘ the same privileges as German aircraft, particularly 
in case of distress by land or sea”’ (Art. 313). Germany was 
restrained from granting air cabotage, or the reservation to its 
own nationals of air traffic which does not go outside the German 
air-space. And under Article 318,the allied aircraft were entitled, 
“as regards commercial air traffic,” to ‘“‘ enjoy in Germany most- 
favoured-nation treatment.’ 

In the Covenant chapter the language is asa rule full of ambigui- 
ties, but in the case of freedom of international transit it must be 
admitted that the principle is stipulated for in words that cannot 
easily be misunderstood. Article 23 (e) reads as follows: ‘‘ Sub- 
ject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions existing and hereafter to be agreed upon, the Members 
of the League . . . will make provision to secure and main- 
tain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all Members of the League.”” The permanent organisations of 
the League, and various conferences called by the League, have 
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succeeded in doing much to implement this Article. The principle 
of freedom of transit in the air has also been furthered, in a minor 
but very definite manner, by the Universal Postal Union. In 
the current Postal Convention, which was signed at Madrid on 
November 30th, 1920, the principle of freedom of transit for air 
mails 1s recognised throughout the territories of all the states 
included in the Postal Union (Cmd. 1537). The Union includes 
all the twenty-seven “ Allied and Associated Powers” as well 
as most of the neutrals and all five of the defeated states. Air 
mails not only enjoy freedom of transit practically throughout 
the whole world, but this freedom is accompanied by equality of 
treatment as between state and state. Under Article 5 of the 
Convention the “‘ transit charges applicable to each aerial service 
are to be uniform ”’ for all the postal administrations ‘‘ which use 
the service without sharing in the working expenses.’’ This 
important provision is no mere “‘ dead letter,’ for the Postal 
Union has an efficient permanent bureau at Berne to see to it 
that the convention is actually carried into effect. In land and 
water traffic, the Postal Union has long led the way with the 
principle of freedom of transit for all nations. (The International 
Postal Bureau is not yet part of the League’s organisation.) 

In the Peace Treaties there is hardly any permanent provision 
for commercial aviation, and none at all dealing specifically with 
international air transit. In pursuance of the terms of Article 
23 (e), already quoted, the League has held two important con- 
ferences for the purpose of discussing the question of developing 
freedom of transit as well as freedom of communications in 
genera]. At neither of these conferences (Barcelona, Ig21, and 
Geneva, 1923) has the question of the air been touched upon. 
The reason for this apparent neglect of the air lies in the 
fact that the Peace Conference founded a special bureau, called 
the International Commission for Air Navigation. This bureau 
has been “‘ placed under the direction of the League’’ but it is 
free to ‘‘ determine the rules of its own procedure”’ and it is 
overwhelmingly dominated by the five great Allied Powers. 
The bureau was founded under Article 34 of the Air Convention 
signed at Paris on October 13th, 1919, between certain of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. This is the only general convention 
in existence for commercial aviation. The United States of 
America, Russia, Germany, and some lesser powers are not 
parties to it, but it governs the greater part of the family of 
nations, and it has recently been amended in such a manner 
as to bring its provisions into closer accord with the funda- 
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mental League objects of ‘“‘ promoting international co-opera- 
tion’’ and establishing ‘‘ freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment of commerce.’’ Article I of the Convention 
would probably be subscribed to by every state in the world, 
for it is the doctrine of sovereignty usque ad coelum: “‘ The 
contracting states recognise that every Power has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air-space above its territory. . . . 
The territory of a state shall be understood as including the na- 
tional territory, both that of the mother-country and of the 
colonies, and the territorial waters adjacent thereto.”” Under 
Article 2 a right of innocent passage above the territory of each 
contracting state is, in time of peace, given to the nationals 
of all other contracting states. The only important matters left 
in doubt by these two articles appear to be: what state, if any, 
has sovereignty over the air-space of Protectorates, of leased 
territories such as the Panama Canal Zone, of territories held in 
tutelage by mandatories of the League, and of the Saar Territory 
and the Free City of Danzig. Under the Treaty of Versailles, 
France possesses some curiously vague powers in the Saar—see, 
elgwicPartel IpiSectionehVipAntexe, Chisel lei para teed hedizench 
customs regime has been applied in the Territory to land and 
water traffic, and the French Customs authorities “‘ have now 
consented ’’ to establish a customs examining post at the air-port 
of Saarbriicken in the Territory (7imes, Nov. 13th, 1924). 

Under Article 3 of the Convention, each contracting state is 
entitled, for military reasons, or reasons of public safety, to 
prohibit flying in certain areas. An aircraft that finds itself in a 
prohibited area is to land without delay. The rest of the Con- 
vention is taken up with administrative details, relating to registry 
of aircraft and to public health and fiscal matters. Much of the 
Convention is framed on the analogy of maritime law. In the 
United Kingdom the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act 
as to ‘“‘ wreck and salvage’’ have been applied, with the neces- 
sary modifications, to aircraft, by Order in Council of August 
roth, 1921 (S. R. and O. 1286/1921.) 

Ex-neutrals were allowed to adhere to the Convention, but 
Article 42 hinders the adhesion of states outside the League of 
Nations. Article 5 has been a real obstacle to the development 
of the principle of freedom of transit. This article would preclude 
states like Holland and Switzerland, which do much trade with 
Germany, from making suitable working arrangements for air 
traffic with that country, so long as Germany remains outside 
the Air Union. In view of the dominating influence on the 
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International Air Commission which the Convention gives to 
Germany’s rivals, there is no likelihood of Germany requesting 
to be admitted to the Union. In order to meet the requirements 
of Holland and Switzerland, as well as Canada (which was faced 
with a similar difficulty as regards air trade with the United 
States), Article 5 was amended by protocol of May Ist, 1920 
(Cmd. 1741). Under the terms of this protocol the International 
Commission grants derogations to Article 5 whereby air traffic 
on reciprocal terms may be carried on between a given State 
within the Union and a state outside the Union. Such deroga- 
tions are only granted in cases where the Commission “ consider 
the reasons involved worthy of consideration.” Derogations have 
actually been granted to Holland, Switzerland and Sweden. In the 
Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey stipulated that she would not enter the 
Air Union unless she obtains “ such derogations as her geographical 
situation may render necessary’ (Article 100 of Treaty). 
Switzerland, in virtue of the derogations she has obtained, has 
come to be something in the nature of a free zone and entrepét for 
air traffic. In 1923 a through route from Geneva to Budapest 
via Germany and Austria was inaugurated; in the year 1925 
a route from Paris through Switzerland and Austria to Budapest 
has been established (Times, April 3rd, 1925). In the absence of the 
necessary derogation, Great Britain is at present finding it difficult 
to make businesslike arrangements for flying British aircraft over 
Germany. Belgium and Canada have asked for derogations (Revue 
juridique internationale de la locomotion aérienne, 1925, p. 79). 
Much of the usefulness of the Convention in prox ding for 
freedom of transit in the future will be made or marred by the 
permanent bureau—the International Commission for Air Navi- 
gation. This body is charged with duties that are at once diverse 
and onerous. It serves as an intelligence bureau, a meeting- 
ground of experts of all nations, and as a ready means of effecting 
amendments to the many technical annexes to the Convention. 
The Commission meets ‘“‘in such places as it may deem con- 
venient.” At its fourth plenary session, held in London on 
June 30th, 1923, it was agreed that the composition of the Com- 
mission should be altered so as to give fuller representation to the 
less powerful states. A protocol amending Article 34 of the Con- 
vention was accordingly drawn up, and when this protocol has 
been ratified it will be to the advantage of some, at least, of the 
non-Union states to come in and take part in the process of 
achieving that freedom of transit which is one of the primary 


aims of the League of Nations. 
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Juvenile Unemployment in West Ham 


By PETER Roker and H. CRAWFORD Scott. 


I 


It is a very momentous subject, juvenile unemployment, and 
especially so just at this time. Problems of sociology, education 
and industry are concerned; and it is with great interest that 
we look for an official pronouncement by the committee of 
inquiry now sitting to consider ‘‘ the public system of education 
in England and Wales in relation to the requirements of trade 
and industry, with particular reference to the adequacy of the 
arrangements for enabling young persons to enter into and retain 
suitable employment.’ The following article is an attempt to 
set forth the results of an inquiry which was conducted in the 
southern part of the borough of West Ham. All statistical data 
have been carefully verified. 

The district concerned includes six wards, known as Plaistow, 
Canning Town, Tidal Basin, Hudson, Custom House and Silver- 
town. The river Lea borders West Ham on the west ; eastward 
there is an artificial boundary of roads separating it from East 
Ham. The northern limit is the London, Tilbury and Southend 
Railway ; south isthe Thames. The whole area is highly indus- 
trialised, and its fortunes largely depend on its docks and factories. 
Its history, too, is bound up with their development. In 1855 
the Queen Victoria Docks were built in Silvertown Ward; and 
in the ’eighties the Royal Albert Docks were joined to them. 
Then factories began to develop on both sides of the Thames 
backwater where the docks stood, and extensive wharves were 
built. Land was cheap; there was river frontage so that ships 
could unload straight into the factories; the metropolis close 
by was ready to supply labour,’ and to become a great market. 
All the conditions for large scale production were here, and 


1“ The irregular and casual worker is attracted to West Ham from the metro- 
politan area, because there is always a chance of work at the docks or large 
factories in the borough.”—West Ham, p. 400 (Howarth and Wilson). 
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Silvertown became the most industrialised part of West Ham. 
Messrs. Silver (from whom the ward takes its name) manufacture 
rubber and ebonite goods ; there is a sugar refinery and factory 
(Tate and Lyle’s); there are chemical, guano and soap works; 
there is a box-making factory, and several other trades are 
represented. In Canning Town there is the huge factory of 
the British Glass Industries, where a great deal of young labour 
is employed. 

The industrial development of a district makes two immediate 
demands—for labour, and for housing for the quickly growing 
population. The West Ham docks were soon employing a vast 
number of men as ship repairers, rivetters, scalers, boiler-makers, 
carpenters, painters, stevedores, dockers and lightermen.1_ Most 
of these were and are casuals, unskilled or semi-skilled. The 
chance of work in good years when wages were high brought 
immigrants—the worst type of unskilled labourer—from 
Belfast, the Clyde and the Tyne; and when prosperity 
waned the strangers stayed.? From Igor to 1g11 there was 
considerable fluctuation in trade. In the middle of this decade 
an industrial slump occasioned great distress. At the best of 
times earnings were irregular and uncertain; a 30-hour shift 
was often followed by a fortnight or more “ out.”’? The war 
brought a period of prosperity. Ships were required, and 
had to be repaired at a moment’s notice; there was no 
sparing of expense. Ammunitions were made at Woolwich only 
two miles away; chemical workers and factory hands of all 
kinds, women as well as men, found ample employment at 
high rates. Labourers came from Scotland, Ireland, the north 
of England, and the metropolis to share the war-time pros- 
perity of West Ham. 

In 1919 and 1920 work was still plentiful and well paid. One 
man thought he was “‘ doing very bad”’ if he drew only £14 a 
week painting the keels of ships. But towards the end of 1920 


1 There is ‘‘ evidence in the number of seamen, dock labourers and other water 
transport workers, of metal workers partly employed in connection with the 
shipping industry, as evidenced by the number of boiler-makers and platers, of 
chemical workers and of makers of foods, that local industry is an important 
source of employment.’’—Census Report, Essex, 1921. ; 

2** Any improvement in trade brought crowds of people in search of work, 
and as trade was bad at that date (Dec. 1859) . . . there was considerable 
distress.’”’—West Ham, p. 399 (Howarth and Wilson). 

3 ‘* The effect of the predominance of casual labour in West Ham is that a 
large proportion of the population depends on irregular earnings, and is in a 
chronic state of under-employment.’”’—ZJbid., p. 401. 

4 The Government, before returning vessels to their owners, had them over- 
hauled and repaired. Little more repairing was needed for a considerable 


time. 
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painters could not get work, and this £14-a-week man found 
casual employment in the parks. Smaller factories were closing 
down and the larger made drastic cuts in their staffing. Compe- 
tition for casual dock work increased, but fewer ships were 
coming in than before the war.1_ At the present time things are 
even worse. ‘‘ In heavy engineering employment in 1925 was 
bad, and in marine engineering very bad. In the ship-building 
and ship-repairing industry it was also very bad, and worse 
in 1924. . . 27*I per cent. were unemployed in the 
London division [figures for West Ham would be similar] in 
the industries of ship-building and ship-repairing’on December 
21st, 1925.2 These conditions are not confined to any one 
industry. ® 

The inevitable result of this is poverty and loss of morale. 
In the week ending December 19th, 1925, for out-relief only, 
£28,654 was spent. 

During the years 1881-1gor the population of West Ham was 
doubled ; in rgor the census returns showed a total of 267,356. 
During the following decade there was an increase of I1,500. 
In 1921 the total was 300,860. With increase of population 
came housing difficulties and widespread distress, especially in 
the southern parts of the borough.’ The population of West 
Ham having more than two persons in a room was 48,792 in 
Ig2I, whereas in 1911 the figure was only 43,714. In 1921 the 
population of Tidal Basin was 135-1 to the acre. (The average 
is worked out for the total area, including open spaces, factories 
and docks ; so that the actual density is greater than the figures 


1 The Census of 1921 presents the following figures for West Ham: 


General and undefined labourers ac TO"G" OA 
Dock labourers... 3A 580 = 56% 
Water transport labourers aan . TOO 6c 


The probability is that since then the percentage of ‘‘ general and undefined ”’ 
has increased. = 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, January, 1926. 

° The Mayor of West Ham, Mr. J. T. Husband, Said he knew the Guardians 
of West Ham were tremendously in debt. There was a great amount of unem- 
ployment in the borough, and in his own Union—the Boiler-makers and Iron 
and Steel Builders—he had not known such a terrible state of affairs since 1884 
and 1892.’’—Daily Telegraph, January 8th, 1926. 

'““The Chairman of the Board of Guardians, Mr. Moule, said that enormous 
sums of money had been paid to the unemployed during the past five years, 
and he was against asking the local people to supply any more than had been 
done in the past.’’—Jbid. 

° “The lowest class of loafers and very irregular workers live in the short 
streets and culs de sac off Victoria Dock Road. In one short street were six 
different types of houses; some six-roomed houses in very bad repair were 
let in halves at 3s. 6d. each half. They were in a filthy condition, with wet 
walls and paper peeling off, and were inhabited by tenants who had only 
sacks for bedding. In some of these houses four families have lived at one 
time.’’"—West Ham, p. 56 (Howarth and Wilson). 
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suggest.) Accommodation averaged -7 rooms per_person.! 
Housing is in a worse state now than in pre-war times; for 
during the war it was neglected, and the burden of unemploy- 
ment and distress has become so heavy since that little 
improvement has been made. 


II 


For purposes of inquiry a detailed study has been made of 
the Cory Institute Juvenile Unemployment Education Centre, 
which has existed since August, 1924, and serves the six wards 
already discussed. Unemployed youths in this borough, aged 
16 to 18, receive under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
7s. 6d. per week, made up for necessitous cases to gs. 6d. 
by the Board of Guardians. Those who have not been em- 
ployed long enough to come under the terms of this scheme 
receive gs. 6d. per week from the Board of Guardians. In 
both ‘cases payment is dependent on registered attendance at 
the Unemployment Centre. Each youth attends for five 
half-days in the week. Voluntary attendance is invited. 
Theoretically, the pupils of the Centre can be classified as 
follows : 


A. Attending voluntarily : 


(a) Under 16. 
(6) Over 16, drawing no relief. 


B. Attending compulsorily : 
(a) Receiving relief from Board of Guardians. 


(0) Receiving pay under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


Actually, voluntary attendance is negligible, for very few boys 
come without a monetary incentive. Nearly all are aged from 
16 to 18. At 18 all leave the school. Those receiving Board of 
Guardians’ relief comprise about two-fifths of the whole number ; 
but they account for 48 per cent. of the attendance, for on the 
whole they are less employable. 

Examination of the following table will show that attendance 
at the school fluctuates rapidly—an indication of how very 
casual is employment in the district. The figures are those of 


1 Census Report, 1921. 
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average attendance per half day for the first and third week of 
each month of the year 1925: 


January. Ist week a nf stasis A. 
oe oe ait ~ ech eel.e 

February. iste oy re beg 2; 198 
3rdyes! - re e EIS 

March. rstars .% % to, €07 
ard oe Aes “a el bein 6! 

April. . 1 ode cs mr -»  IQgt 
i em ne a Pe 198 

May. TSE acts ac as acest 5 
ard ale, ie or beat 166 

June. rstians Fa 7" ax I5I 
Bray, ; z be >. DiIbES4 

July. rstoue az as GOD) Sts 
std Se me soe Cara 

- August. Totes 7 e ee EST 
srs; ae oe os eles 

SEpLemiber. Ist... = =P ne dos 
Es: eS ss ale peeing «6 

October. TSh. 4, a bi <ul EAD 
cis a ae og 148 

November. Ist’ ,, Aye on en 2s 
ardras i La dot) WES4 

December. Ist _,, es A yea Sit 
3rd_ ,, se -. i 130 


It will be seen that the attendance figure is comparatively low 
throughout the summer months, reaching a minimum during the 
hop and fruit-picking season in August and September. Numbers 
also suffer a slight drop in the middle of December, for at that 
time shops and factories offer extra employment. By examining 
the number of admissions to the school throughout the year it 
has been found that in 1925 the maximum occurred early in 
October ; and the minimum on June 3rd. The number of boys 
leaving was greatest on May 6th. Fluctuations not obviously 
due to seasons and holidays are mostly due to irregular work 
offered by the docks. 

The amount of work that some lads between 16 and 18 are 
able to obtain is surprisingly small. An analysis of 150 repre- 
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sentative cases resulted in the following table (work lasting less 
than two weeks has not been taken into account) 
No. of Jobs since 


leaving school. No. of Boys. Percentage of Boys. 
0 13 5 
I 43 28% 
2 37 24% 
3 28 182 
4 and over 29 194 


These figures are approximately the same as corresponding find- 
ings for London.} 

The proportion of the time employed to the time since leaving 
school, which we have called the ‘“‘ work ratio,” is interesting. 
The average work ratio for 120 typical boys was found to be 
467 per cent.; i.e., on an average each had been unemployed 
for 28 weeks in the year. Of these 120 boys, 43 (36 per cent.) 
had been employed less than one month in four; 22 (184 per 
cent.) had worked less than one month in twelve. At the other 
extreme we find that 26 (213 per cent.) had worked for nine 
months in twelve; 51}+ per cent. had worked for at least half 
the time. The following percentage work ratios were found for 
a typical class of 25 boys: 


974, 95, 80, 76, 76, 73, 69, 663, 663, 59, 51, 45, 41, 372, 363, 
334, 33, 124, 123, 9, 9, 7, 6, 3, ©. 


Although the average period of unemployment for each boy 
was 28 weeks in the year, yet the average attendance at the 
school was only 20} weeks? for the same period. Obviously 
74 weeks of unemployment are not spent at the school. This 
disparity points to (a) the vast amount of very casual labour 
(work lasting for less than two weeks was disregarded in collecting 
material for these figures) ; (b) loss of attendance during work- 
hunting; (c) time spent at hop-picking, which is looked upon 
by the lads as a holiday. The hop season lasts for two to five 
weeks. 


1 The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment; First Annual 
Report, 1924-25, p. 20. re 

2 This figure was arrived at by two methods : (a) The number of new admissions 
during the 38 weeks from April 1st to December 24th, 1925, was 721. This 
was divided by the average daily attendance, 290, showing an attendance for 
each boy of 15 weeks in 38 weeks, i.e., 20} in 52. (b) By following up on the 
register the attendance of 60 boys who were in the school on April 1st the same 
figure was obtained, 15 weeks in 38. ; 

3 Sir Arthur Steele Maitland estimated the average period of continuous 
attendance at Unemployment Centres as three to six weeks (reply to Mr. Lansbury 
in the House of Commons, May 6th, 1925); but this throws no light on the 
number of broken attendances, especially great in a dockside area. 


E 
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The unemployed juvenile lives under strong economic pressure ; 
he has no time to think, and he does not know of what he is 
capable. His code of honour demands that at the earliest 
possible moment he should help to support the large family. 
He wants work, and he tries to get “‘ anything.’ Methods of 
getting it vary. Sir Robert Blair, speaking of the London area,’ 
and the late and present wardens of the Oxford and Bermondsey 
Club ? are in agreement that only a small proportion of juveniles 
obtain work through the Labour Exchanges. Apart from those 
whose weekly benefits depend upon reporting at the Exchange, 
few even attempt to avail themselves of it. There is a strongly 
marked distrust of the Exchange; lads prefer to rely on their 
own independent efforts to find work. It is notable, too, that 
local firms employ very few workers through this medium ; 
foremen prefer to choose from a line of candidates waiting at 
the gates.* In Bermondsey only six out of 120 unemployed 
boys who had just left school obtained employment from a 
Labour Exchange ; and only seven out of seventy-nine members 
of the Oxford and Bermondsey Club. At the Cory Institute 
Juvenile Unemployment Centre, out of 282 posts obtained by 120 
lads, only twenty-six were found through a Labour Exchange. 
These were chiefly in the city, entailing extra expenditure for 
fares, dinners, clothes, etc. In scope they were various ; several 
lads took parcels round for shops ; one was a kitchen boy; three 
were employed in warehouses. Asa rule, the Labour Exchange 
job is more permanent than one obtained by more irregular 
methods. 

The obvious way to get casual work is to wait outside the 
gates of dock or factory. The boys line up outside the docks 
at 7.30 a.m., hoping for work as rivet boys, scalers, etc. ; those 
not engaged by Harland and Woolf’s go on to Green, Silley 
and Weir’s. Or they hear that a factory is busy and wait outside 
to be chosen by the foreman. A few boys write in hope of 
getting a slightly better job. Some firms keep a waiting list, 
and in periods of seasonal prosperity employ a boy for a week 
or two. Often lads are “ spoken for by pals”’ or relatives—one 
_of the reasons for the tendency to try the same kind of work as 
fathers or brothers are doing, however unsuitable. The adven- 


1 Edinburgh Review, August, 1923. 

2 Unemployment Among Boys, W. McG. Eagar and H. A. Secretan. 

°“ Tt will be appreciated that the arrangements for engagement of dock 
labourers do not as a rule lend themselves to the application of the ordinary 
machinery of notification of vacancies and submission of applicants.’-—Report 
of the Ministry of Labour, 1923 and 1924. 
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turer sometimes boards a motor lorry and journeys to the city 
to hunt for ‘‘ Boy Wanted’ notices in shop or office windows ; 
he trusts to luck for the return journey. A certain lad, who was 
almost 18, was beaten at home and sent out to look for work. 
He was afraid to return, and walked to Southend and back in a 
vain search. Many have acquired the casual habit; they get a 
few days’ work at the docks, or they have a spell of newspaper 
selling or helping at a stall, and make as much as another at 
regular employment ; and so it comes about that they do not 
want to fit into a too systematised order of life. 

Large numbers of boys are discharged when they reach the 
age of 16. Firms do not want to pay extra insurance money, 
and grudge the increased wage payable under the Trade Board 
rates.! Some firms are notorious for this. Any excuse is found 
for discharge; one lad after 13 months was “too old for the 
job.” Another, after working two years for one firm, was 
told that he was “‘ too small.’’ A common practice in a large 
local firm of manufacturers is to take a boy off his task and give 
him a more difficult one; it is then easy to find fault, and he is 
dismissed. One boy’s testimonial after dismissal said, “A 
packing case was nailed down badly, but it may not have been 
his fault.” Some factories which undergo periodic depression 
discharge boys because work is slack, and in a few weeks a fresh 
batch of boys who have just left school are engaged, and the 
process is repeated. A certain box-making firm has a bad repu- 
tation for soaking the best out of its boy workers and then 
discharging them. Gross unfairness in factories is a common 
thing. If a boy’s health breaks down as a direct result of his 
work, he may be dismissed without hope of compensation. There 
are some who have done 16-hour shifts in the glass works, with 
the inevitable result of ill-health. One lad, who was working 
in a steaming room, had an attack of rheumatic fever and was 
forbidden by the doctor to do heavy work. He told the foreman, 
and was given a new and more difficult task. Fault was found, 
and he was dismissed. True, there are regulations controlling 
the employer, and the employee can complain to the factory 
inspector; but the supreme retaliation of the employer is dis- 
missal, and the boy who is terribly dependent on his earnings 
dare not grumble. 

1“ Of these, amounting to 60 per cent. of the register, whose discharge is 
attributed to ‘ slackness of trade,’ there may be many who should be included 


with those discharged owing to Trade Board rates and Insurance Acts.”’— 
London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment, First Annual Report, 


pp. 17 and 18. 
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City work is not very feasible for the West Ham labourer’s son. 
The pay is small, the journey—four miles each way—is a strain 
on the vitality of an undernourished youth, and more clothes 
are necessary. One left his place as shop boy in the city at IIs. 
a week to get {1 a week at the glass works. Another gave up 
16s. a week in an office in Throgmorton Street to do piece work 
with an ebonite firm in Silvertown. He lost this for “ playing 
about.” There are eleven in his family, two others over 14; 
the youngest is 14 weeks. The father is a casual labourer, and 
ready money is urgently needed. Another youth, who had won 
a scholarship and reached London Matriculation standard at his 
Central School, worked as clerk on the staff of a well-known 
newspaper, earning 25s. a week; the paper failed, and he was 
unemployed for nine months. Now he earns {2 a week carrying 
sacks of phosphate. 

All new admissions to a Juvenile Unemployment Education 
Centre have to answer the questionnaire query, ““ What do you 
want to do?”’ About go per cent. say ‘“‘ Anything,” and their 
first efforts are to get any work which offers, or which circum- 
stances, relations or friends may suggest. A very few have wider, 
but only too impractical, hopes. One lad, who was too slightly 
built for a labourer, wanted to be a jockey. He had read in a 
newspaper that a French racehorse owner was looking for English 
boys to ride for him; he “ thought there was a great deal of 
money in it.” Another wanted to be an “‘ author’’; his work 
at a poor elementary school had been below the average, and 
his powers of description and composition were bad. Another, 
who had helped in the kitchen of a big seaside hotel during the 
holiday rush, wanted to be a chef. A lad who had been pantry 
boy on a Cunard liner, was anxious to go to sea again, and ulti- 
mately become a steward. Those who are mentally or physically 
unfit have low aims. An example of the former had only had, 
since leaving school, one month’s work as a van boy, and at 18 
still wanted to be a van boy. Another “‘ wanted to go into a 
factory,” but had no idea what he would do there. 

Intermittent work in blind-alley occupations soon kills any 
visions of a “ career,” and there is only a reaching out for the 
job to be found to-day or to-morrow. The army and navy are 
looked upon as a last refuge. There is a post-war bitterness 
against the forces, and few enlist by free choice. But when 
other employment is scarce lads begin to see some value in 
guaranteed regular meals and a certain standard of order and 
cleanliness, in spite of the mechanicalised discipline which is part 
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of the price. Large numbers in West Ham are refused enlistment 
on account of physical unfitness. Emigration—the obvious way 
out—is not an easy solution to the unemployed juvenile’s diffi- 
culties. He has little knowledge of a better life in another 
country, and the family tie is strong. His surroundings and 
traditions load him with inertia. Those who do try to get away 
are met by difficulties; one was told that his chest measurement 
failed by half an inch; he was a lad of excellent type, and good 
at his trade—barge-building. Another was too short. Others 
were rejected because they had no trades.1. A few adventurous 
spirits manage to get away as seamen and desert at a foreign 
port. 

It will be appreciated that the home conditions of the youths 
we are considering militate largely for their deterioration. The 
fathers of many of the boys on the Cory Institute J.U.E.C. 
register are casual labourers ;* earnings are precarious ; food and 
clothes uncertain. More than half the boys show obvious 
physical signs of serious under-nourishment. There is no privacy 
at home; there has never been much opportunity for the pursuit 
of study or hobby. The street or the picture theatre offers more 
comfort. Statistics of forty cases typical of the district showed 
that there is an average of 4% children per family living at 
home. The following figures indicate the number of rooms 
occupied : 

Io per cent. live in 2 rooms 


60 ” ” 3 ” 
23 ” ” 4 ” 
¥f ” ” 5 ” 


Investigations make it clear that West Ham parents send their 
children to the school which is nearest their home, without any 
consideration of the respective merits or disadvantages of different 
schools. (A notable exception is found in Roman Catholics, who 
are willing to send children a mile or more to a school of their 
own denomination.) Schools which have been ‘“‘ condemned .”’ by 
the Board of Education are still allowed to carry on their 
work indefinitely; this is especially true in Tidal Basin 

1‘ The people who are going out of the country as emigrants are not the 
type of person who has never been trained to any employment, but are the 
most skilled shipbuilders, engineers and agriculturists.’—November 16th, 1925 ; 
Mr. Palin, M.P.; Debate on Necessitous Areas, House of Commons. 


2 Interrogations of 120 boys regarding their fathers’ occupations supplied 
the following figures : 
In regular work one a ae tes 34 
Casual labourers a a. 5 ae 
Unemployed, physically unfit, or dead fed 39 
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Ward. Even in a comparatively good elementary school the 
syllabus is a very restricted one and leaves little scope for indi- 
vidual effort. It is monotonous, especially for the bright boy 
who reaches the highest standard when he is 11 or 12, and has to 
stay there for two or three years, going over the same ground. 
The boy who develops late, but has good capabilities, has no 
chance to go on learning. The school discipline is well calculated 
to frustrate originality and discourage enterprise, and it is not 
strange that the boy leaving school seeks the first job he can 
get, not looking for one which might be more interesting or more 
suited to his individuality. The scholarship system is far from 
just in its working. Many of the lads among whom our inquiry 
was conducted proved themselves of normal or super-normal 
ability, but had not sat for a scholarship examination because, 
when asked if their parents would be able to keep them till they 
were 16, they had to say ‘“‘ No.” A few sat for the examination 
and failed, and their failures are easily explained by the poor 
chance they were given at school. Some schools in slum localities 
have a very bad scholarship reputation ; old insanitary buildings, 
cramped classrooms, inadequate playgrounds, and poor equip- 
ment tend to attract only the worst type of teacher, and scholar- 
ships are lost through no lack of intelligence on the part of the 
pupil. 

West Ham is at a disadvantage in possessing few playing fields 
in proportion to its surface area; and in the congested parts of 
the borough school playgrounds are absurdly small. In spite of 
this, some schools do all they can to encourage sports, to the 
enormous advantage of their pupils. One lad of 17, who has 
been doing a strong man’s work as trimmer on board ship, was 
an exceptionally good swimmer at school. He is now captain 
of a mission cricket team, and is proud of a medal he won for a 
quarter mile race. Another who, boxed at school is now a light- 
weight boxer of some repute in the borough; he boxes a good 
deal in local contests, and the art stood him in good stead when 
he was at sea. Most of those boys who played football, ran, or 
boxed for their school follow up their sport afterwards; but the 
number of those who have not had the opportunity for sport at 
all is large. 


III 


The following case notes supply information about ten indi- 
viduals ; six of these, A., B., C., D., E., F., are examples of the 
best type of J.U.E.C. youth; two, W., X., are examples of the 
mentally defective; two, Y., Z., are physically defective. 
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Intelligence was graded by mental tests;! other information 
was obtained by personal questioning. The results of repeated 
catechising tallied surprisingly well, and it is probable that the 
data are accurate. 

A., aged 16}; mental age, 16. Went to comparatively good 
elementary school; reached highest standard at 11; helped to 
prepare pupils for scholarships and supervised class in teacher’s 
absence. In football team for three years. Not allowed to take 
scholarship examination, for parents said he would ‘‘ want so 
many clothes.” Father a casual docker, drinks heavily. Mother 
too ill to work. Two brothers; one, aged 18, a scaler out of 
work; one aged 12. Family lives in three rooms, rent 6s. 8d 
a week. Maximum week’s earnings, £3. A. has belonged to 
Malvern Mission for six years; likes it because “ it is attractive 
and they encourage sport.’ Continuation school for three 
months. First post obtained through Friends of the Poor— 
junior clerkship in a West End publishing office, at 12s. a week. 
After fifteen months was getting 17s., but expenses heavy—fares, 
dinners, etc. Left to ‘‘ better himself.” Father ‘‘ spoke for”’ 
him to be barman at 22s. 6d. with board. Business sold after 
34 months. Casual labourer at the docks for a few odd days, 
scaling for 4s. 10d. a day. Now out of work for three months. 
Wants to get clerical work ; has hopes of becoming a Councillor 
and Member of Parliament. Good physique, but unemployment 
obviously telling on his self-respect and good behaviour. 

B., aged 17°/,,; mental age, 18. Went to same school as A. 
At Ir years gained scholarship for higher elementary school ; 
highest class for one year ; studied for Matriculation. Favourite 
subjects, ‘‘ English, Shakespeare and science.” Believed that 
studying would help him to get on; encouraged by his father. Left 
school at 16. Father a casual stevedore. Brother, aged 17, in 
a factory at 17s. a week. Three girls, eldest 13. Family lives 
in four rooms at 11s. 3d. a week. B. belonged to a university 
settlement for three or four months, but ‘‘ not much to do there.” 
Continuation and evening schools for short periods, but at the . 
latter ‘‘ they did not teach shorthand, typing and book-keeping 
properly.” Only nine weeks’ work since leaving school—ebonite 
drilling and polishing in a factory for 24s. a week ; discharged 
owing to lack of work. Would like to be a clerk, but has little 
hope for the future; “‘ not big enough” to be a dock labourer. 


1 Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon intelligence tests, by which a “ mental 
age ’’ can be assigned. Supernormal adult intelligence corresponds to a mental 
age of 18; normal intelligence is equivalent to a mental age of 16, subnormal to 
14. Ifanadult has a mental age lower than 14 he is classed as mentally defective. 
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Extremely intelligent and observant, but becoming despondent 
and careless of personal appearance. 

C., aged 165/,,; mental age, 16. Same school as A. and B. 
In the highest standard for a year and a half; not allowed to 
sit for scholarship owing to home poverty. Both'parents living ; 
father a casual docker “‘ more out than in.’ Six other children, 
all under 13; youngest is Io weeks. Live in three rooms at a 
rent of 7s. 6d. C. has belonged to the Malvern Mission for six 
weeks; likes it because of the sports and because “ you can 
mend your boots there’’; wins prizes for drawing. First job, 
as district messenger in the city, obtained by personal applica- 
tion; he earned 8s. a week and tips amounting to 2s. or 3s. 
Left after three months because tips dwindled. Saw window 
notice and got work as odd boy with city firm at a wage of Ios. 
Left after three months to get 17s. 8d. a week from local box- 
making firm; waited at factory gates for this. After twenty 
months “‘ stood off’’ owing to slackness of trade. Casual work 
as rivet boy for seven weeks at 17s. 8d. a week. Wants to do 
anything that will bring in money; will join the navy at 18 as 
a last hope. Average build; quiet; has a good mathematical 
sense. 

D., aged 17; mental age, 18. Went to poor type of school in 
Tidal Basin. Lives with father, stepmother, two stepbrothers, 
aged 30 and 28. D.’s own brother and sister are in asylums. 
Father averages three days’ work a week. Family lives in three 
rooms at gs. 6d. a week. D.’s only work has been distributing 
bills for six months at a wage of 7s. Left at 16 to receive gs. 6d. 
weekly relief from Board of Guardians. Has poor hopes for 
future. Keenly intelligent; of small build; has tubercular 
spine, ‘“‘ bad chest,’’ and weak eyes. 

E., aged 164; mental age, 16. Went to church school in 
Canning Town. In highest class for three years ; chief monitor. 
Did not want to compete for scholarship» because of economic 
pressure. Father Italian, now returned to Italy, whereabouts 
unknown. Brother, aged 22, a hawker, ‘“‘ has no work.’ Also 
another brother and two sisters. Live in two rooms at rent of 
6s. 6d. Headmaster got E. work as shop assistant for local 
timber merchant; after eighteen months accident caused his 
dismissal. Again headmaster got him a post—canvasser at I2s. 
a week; disqualified at 16. Would like any kind of work, but 
hopes his brother will get him away as seaman. Has belonged 
to Malvern Mission for two years; likes the “‘ recreations and 
gymnastics.’’ A happy youth, vivacious and alert. 
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F.,aged 17}; mental age, 16. Went to school in Tidal Basin ; 
in highest standard for two years; sat for scholarship without 
success. Father is relieving officer at £4 a week. Three brothers 
over 14, one a glass blower, one a van boy, one a cripple unable 
to work. Six children under 12; youngest 9 months. Family of 
twelve lives in three rooms, rent gs. 6d. per week. F. belongs 
to no club. Was office boy in the city (post advertised in the 
Daily Chronicle) ; after three months, firm failed. Saw a notice 
in baker’s shop window, and got job at ros. a week with food ; 
lost it through unpunctuality. Waited at gate of a glass-work- 
ing factory, and had work for sixteen months at 30s. a week, 
including overtime pay. Firm slack; F. ‘stood off.’ Since 
then barman for two weeks at 15s. a week and board; post was 
advertised in local paper, but only temporary. Would like to 
work at sign-writing, but now unemployed for five months, and 
has little hope. Sturdily built; good footballer; very deter- 
mined. School work extremely good, especially painting. 

The proportion of physically and mentally defectives } is large, 
and those terms are found to cover 20 per cent. of the boys on 
the register of the Centre concerned in this inquiry. Now, it 
has been officially stated * that “‘ Juveniles [on the registers of 
the London Employment Exchanges] presenting distinct diffi- 
culty, i.e., physically and mentally below normal, poor type, etc., 
are 30 percent.” Here is a tacit defence of the official machinery 
for supplying the unemployed with work ; but of the ‘“‘ defective ’”’ 
20 per cent. at the Cory Institute J.U.E.C. at least half are 
perfectly employable at unskilled labour ; and of the 30 per cent. 
“‘ physically and mentally below normal, poor type, etc.,’’ we 
suggest that not more than a third, i.e., 10 per cent., are unem- 
ployable at ordinary unskilled occupations. 

W.,17*/,,; mental age, 10. In standard V of a church school ; 
favourite subject, reading aloud. Father in mental home; 
seven children, four over 14; only one employed, earning I5s. 
a week. Live in three rooms at rent of 6s. 4d. W. never goes 
out except to school ; stays at home reading ‘‘ a comic or books.”’ 
Of slight build, and suffers from headaches. 

X., 162/,,; mental age, 9. In standard IV for one year; 
favourite subject, writing. Both parents living; father a ship 
repairer (casual), out of work three years. There are three 


1“ Physically defective’ is interpreted here as having definite physical 
incapacity for work. ‘‘ Mentally defective” is taken to mean having a mental 


age lower than 14. ; , 
2 London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment, First Annual Report, 


1924-25, Pp. 20. 
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sisters; eldest, 20, cannot work because she “‘ has something 
wrong with her eyes.’’ Live in three rooms at rent of 7s. 2d. 
X. belongs to local church mission ; proud of being a boy scout ; 
likes mission because of ‘“‘ the hymns and prayers.’ Only em- 
ployed once, cleaning out cow-sheds ; work obtained for him by 
a lady at his church ; no wages, but he was to ‘“‘ learn farming.’ 
After four weeks, cows sold; no more work. Badly developed 
physically ; teeth carious; has always had abscesses and boils. 
Untidy and neglected ; needs protection from rougher boys. 

It is very easy to see the results of physical defects in early 
childhood in neurasthenia and lack of confidence: Rough treat- 
ment at the hands of companions and consciousness of disad- 
vantages have an inevitable effect on the morale of a young lad, 
and he becomes progressively more unemployable and _ less 
valuable to the community. This is seen in the following : 

Y., 16*/,,; mental age, 14. Reached standard VII; fond of 
drawing and painting. Comes of healthy family ; father repairs 
roads for the Council. Two brothers, 18 and 20, labourers with 
local firms. A sister, 14, in mat factory. Family of eleven live 
in threerooms. Y. belongs to Malvern Mission ; has a peaceable 
time owing to protection of brother; wins various small prizes 
for drawing and painting. Has never had employment. Would 
do ‘‘ anything suitable,’’ but shows preference for ‘‘ studio work.” 
When 12 years old Y. had “several falls’’; now he has hip 
trouble, and one leg is shorter than the other. Wears surgical 
boot. When not at school has to “see that the children do not 
play with the fire.’ Quiet and inoffensive, and a general 
favourite. 

Z., 17}; mental age, 14. Has a hare lip and cleft palate ; 
former has been operated on; nothing done for the latter. 
Charitable organisation now negotiating to get him a plate. His 
speech extremely difficult to understand ; has had little success 
in finding work. . 


IV 


When a boy leaves school many organisations offer for his 
joining ; but the bulk (more than 60 per cent.) of those with 
whom we are dealing join none. The representative product of 
the slum school has little love of learning. Even if a rare boy is 


1 Another case, who is suffering from congenital dislocation of the hip, has a 
brutal trait in his character, which seems traceable to cruelty inflicted on him 
in early life. At school the boys used to “ tread on his bad foot,” and in various 
ways his deformity was made game of. He is now very fond of watching the 
boxing ring, especially when the fighting is keen, and the combatants try to 
hurt one another. He gets extraordinary pleasure from torturing animals. 
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studious, the economic drive and lack of opportunity will soon 
crush out that quality.1_ Those who do join a club or evening 
school do it with some hope of quick material gain. 

Many youths in regular employment are allowed or compelled 
by their firm to attend a continuation school for two half-days a 
week, so that there is a certain continuity in their education. 
Unemployed lads are permitted to attend a continuation school 
as an alternative to the Unemployment Education Centre; but 
most prefer the latter. One lad thinks the continuation school 
too young for him; another will not go because he ‘‘ has no 
mates.’’ The chief attractions are social interests, and an import- 
ant one is the attendance of girls. There isa modicum of freedom, 
and appreciative opinions are expressed concerning the sports, 
games and dancing. In the London area it sometimes happens 
that the head of a continuation school is also head of a J.U.E.C., 
usually to the advantage of the latter. 

Evening classes are not popular; attendance is meagre and 
very irregular. Carpentry and technical drawing, shorthand, 
typing and book-keeping are among the subjects taught. But 
ostensibly the interest is educational, and the appeal is not 
strong enough. 

Parish church organisations have little success with the juvenile 
of this district. Very few—less than 5 per cent.—of the Cory 
Institute boys belong to a church club. In Tidal Basin Ward 
there is the Boyd Institute, a church boys’ club which runs very 
successful football and cricket teams. It provides facilities for 
cards, billiards, etc., and does excellent work. 

The most important settlements of this area are the Dockland 
Settlement or Malvern Mission and Mansfield House, both of 
which cater for girls as well as for boys. Malvern Mission is 
situated in the midst of the meanest streets and most crowded 
quarters. The Warden has a great deal of influence in his district, 
and crowds his chapel every Sunday. The “‘ house’’ system has 
been developed with marked success ; the houses are named after 
those of Malvern College, and there is a healthy rivalry between 
them. Football matches are played on Saturdays; boxing 
competitions are held and well attended ; there is a gymnasium 
where exercises and contests take place every evening. Instruc- 
tion is provided in carpentry, cobbling and mending clothes. 
Members can mend their boots on the premises. There is a dance 


1“ Particulars of employment of young persons who left school during the 
year ending March 31st, 1924, showed that only 12-3 per cent. were receiving 
continued education.”—London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment, 
First Annual Report, 1924-25, Pp. 22. 
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hall for weekly dances and a theatre where films are shown and 
plays are acted ; a canteen is there to provide cheap refreshments. 
The membership is well over 3,000 ; a subscription of 1d. a week 
is paid by each boy. The club attracts the roughest type of 
casual labourer and serves as a refuge from street and home ; 
but the occasional horse-play scares away the studious lad or 
the weakling. 

Mansfield House appeals-more to the youths who are regularly 
employed, and few from Cory Institute go there. The premises 
are well equipped, and afford opportunities for billiards and other 
games. There is a lending library, and a canteen supplies cheap 
food. Football, cricket and boxing matches are organised and 
enthusiastically supported. 

It was in 1921 that local Unemployment Insurance officers 
were empowered to require attendance at some approved course 
of instruction,! and about that time industrial areas began to 
open Juvenile Unemployment Education Centres; but these 
found the beginning of their career faced with special difficulties. 
The general slump in employment at the end of 1920, especially 
affecting dock areas, was the cause of many youths running wild. 
Their rare and intermittent employment had little steadying 
effect. Parents, too, were penalised by scarcity of work. Boys 
were forced to take any job they could get in the docks, hop 
gardens, or other places where there was no standard of morals, 
manners, or cleanliness. Naturally there was a strong feeling 
against ‘“‘ going back to school.” Many lads had worked as men 
for men’s wages, and it was humiliating to sit in a class again 
under discipline and compulsion ; moreover, time spent at the 
centre was time lost for work-hunting. At first, resentment 
found expression in covert hostility to the school authorities ; 
but gradually there was reconciliation, and even enthusiasm. 
Boys found companions and made friends ; they discovered how 
one of their number had got compensation for a crushed finger ; 
they discussed good and bad firms; they realised that the 
Labour Exchange could help them, and their horizon was extended 
in a practical way. 

It was not clear at the outset whether the control of the Unem- 
ployment Centres properly belonged to the Ministry of Labour 


* “The Unemployment Insurance (Courses of Instruction) Regulations, 1921, 
made under Section 7 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, authorised 
the insurance officer to require applicants for benefit to attend approved courses 
of instruction if available. The requirements of attendance at a specified course 
i ace rei be phere. if the applicant could show that he was attending 

other genuine educational course.’’-— ini 
Eee ae Report of Ministry of Labour for 
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or to the Board of Education. There was a compromise ; from 
April rst, 1924, “ full and undivided responsibility ” of control 
rested on the Ministry of Labour, which undertook to meet 100 
per cent. of the estimated cost, and so encouraged local authorities 
to open Centres. But the Board of Education machinery 
operates. The local education authority appoints a committee 
to manage the school; the committee or the local inspector 
controls staffing, and a Board of Education inspector makes a 
report. An inspector is sent by the Ministry of Labour to investi- 
gate management, to check figures, and to make any inquiries he 
chooses. To the Ministry of Labour have to be submitted all 
proposals regarding salaries of staff, renting of premises, improve- 
ments and equipment, and funds are granted for approved 
expenditure. 

Local authorities were asked by the Ministry of Labour to 
prepare their own schemes, and were given a free handto make 
their own arrangements concerning staffing, with the result that 
the Ministry of Labour could report that only “a substantial 
proportion of the teachers are certificated.”’? The lack of certifi- 
cated teachers is easily explained, for the Ministry of Labour 
approves of teachers in Unemployment Centres getting only 
IO per cent. more than is provided by the Burnham scale for 
elementary teachers, and makes no provision for superannuation. ? 
But actually salaries are even lower. “ The scales of salary 
paid to teachers vary from area to area, and are those which the 
authority concerned considers are appropriate. In a number of 
cases the teachers are paid in accordance with the recognised 
local scale for assistant teachers in elementary schools.”* Not 
only are the salaries inadequate, but the engagement is on a 
day-to-day understanding ; the teacher, as well as his pupils, is 
a ‘“‘ casual’; the Centres are held in disrepute and posts in them 
are not desired by the self-respecting teacher. In the London 
area conditions are better ; the continuation school rate® is paid, 
and a superior type of teacher is obtained.* Outside London 
many local authorities could only get unqualified “ social 


1 London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment, First Annual Report, 


1924-25, P- 9. : ’ 
2 Sir Arthur Steele Maitland’s reply to Mr. Lansbury in the House of Commons, 


May 6th, 1925; Note 5. y ; 
3 From April 1st, 1926, provision for superannuation will be made. 
4 Sir Arthur Steele Maitland’s reply to Mr. Lansbury in the House of Commons, 


May 6th, 1925; Note 6. 


- 5i.e., 5s. 6d. per hour. : ; 
‘ 6 The Scottish Education Department arranged (1921) that expenditure in 
Centres in Scotland should be recognised and paid for as part of the general 


continuation system.”—Report of the Ministry of Labour, 1923-24, Pp. 103. 
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workers,” uncertificated teachers, or poor grade certificated 
teachers—in a word, the failures of the profession. Yet the 
work is admittedly difficult, and of vast importance. Are these 
Unemployment Centres to be looked upon merely as back yards 
of the Labour Exchange, where youths can mark time, kept in 
condition, but not too good condition, while work is being found 
for the minority of them ? 

Housing and equipment*at the J.U.E.C.’s compare unfavour- 
ably even with those of the elementary schools. Old churches 
are used as premises, and school houses condemned as far as 
elementary education is concerned. Class-rooms are absurdly 
small, and there is no chance of looking after those pupils who 
are mentally or physically handicapped. Space for recreation 
and drill is insufficient. Writing materials, books, maps, etc., 
are provided in very mean quantities ; there is insufficient scope 
for manual work. Here and there is a notable exception, e.g., 
in West Ham the manual training sections are remarkably 
successful, partly owing to the persistent demands for material 
made by an energetic inspector. 

The J.U.E.C. system does not attempt to make provision for 
the age group 14 to 16. These two years allow ample scope for 
deterioration, and it will be readily appreciated that the control 
and education of the unemployed from 16 to 18 is an extremely 
difficult task. The difficulties are greatly increased by the 
irregularity of attendance, making discipline even more impossible, 
and preventing the carrying out of any constructive programme 
of school work. The chief instrument for the enforcing of order 
and obedience is dismissal for one day or more, which deprives 
a lad of his attendance mark and his pay.’ This is a cruel and 
deplorable weapon, but without it the work of the Centres could 
only be carried out by picked and highly skilled educationists. 


V * 


It has been seen by a study of the borough of West Ham that 
there are special difficulties presented to the proposer of any plan 
for dealing with unemployment, and that these difficulties have 
increased during the last five years. Fluctuation of employment 
and lack of it have a deleterious influence on the juvenile; he 
loses hope and becomes less capable. The actual amount of work 
obtained by the juvenile of the casual labourer class is less than 
commonly supposed. There is at present no adequate scheme for 


li.e., 18. 6d. for the first day, 3s. 6d. for two days, 2s. a day for subsequent 
days (the penalty rarely involves more than one day). 
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dealing with the problem. Settlements form no coherent system, 
and in any case can only cater for a fraction of the number of 
boys needing them. The Juvenile Unemployment Education 
Centres sprang up in answer to an obvious demand for definite 
educational effort; their development and success are of the 
greatest possible moment. The Centres are doing valuable work, 
but the disadvantages under which they labour are enormous. 

It would be well if the scope of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act were extended to include boys and girls from 14 to 16. The 
principle of compulsory attendance at unemployment schools is 
necessary, and much care must be devoted to the preparation of 
a syllabus that shall not merely occupy the time of the pupil. 
The programme should include such subjects as civics, elementary 
economics and industrial history. At present boys attend classes 
in the J.U.E.C. with no apparent aim. There seems no reason 
why they should not be encouraged to sit for elementary public 
examinations, such as those of the College of Preceptors or the 
Royal Society of Arts. Continuity of syllabus could best be 
secured by duplicating the course of instruction in the evening, 
so that when a boy obtains work he may attend voluntarily in 
his spare time and continue his education. But toinduce voluntary 
attendance varied interests would have to be provided. Suitable 
provision must be made for physical recreation and sports. 
Discipline should be of a reasonable kind, and not calculated to 
warp adolescent development. In staffing, equipment and hous- 
ing the unemployment school should approximate to the best 
type of technical or continuation school. 

Simple psychological tests! based on the requirements of 
industry should be carried out in the school, and vocational 
guidance given accordingly. A table of tests with results 
attached to each boy’s case notes would be invaluable. If the 
school is to be of real service there must be definite co-operation 
with the Labour Exchange. The latter should have access to 
the information filed at the school, for the teacher has an intimate 
knowledge of his pupils, and could well share in their placing in 
industry. 

The schools should be under the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the body which is best fitted to administer an educational 
service. An undertaking of national importance, they must be 


entirely a national charge. 

1 Dr. C. S. Myers, C.B.E., Director of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, is applying such tests to children seeking employment from schools 
in the area served by the King’s Cross Employment Exchange.—London Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment, First Annual Report, p. 23. 
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The Factory System of the early 
19th Century. 
By W. H. Hutt. 


THE early factory system may be said to have been the most 
obvious feature of the Industrial Revolution. Forecasting as 
it did the trend of subsequent industrial development, judgments 
passed upon it will largely determine the attitude taken with 
regard to the modern industrial system. 

There is reason to believe that the form that factory develop- 
ment abroad assumed was due, in no small degree, to imitation, 
direct or indirect, in this country, and factory legislation the 
world over was framed on the British model. There are still 
parts of the world where industrial conditions seem to resemble 
those which existed here a century ago, and a recent article on 
conditions in China reads, in parts,.exactly like a quotation from 
one of the history books which describe the early English system}. 
One suspects that the similarity is partly due to the author having 
read these modern history books, but a more or less parallel 
situation undoubtedly exists 

In the course of another line of enquiry, the writer of this 
essay was led to study a selection of the voluminous parliamentary 
reports and other literature of the early nineteenth century, 
bearing on labour conditions. He was struck with the fact that 
the impressions he obtained from these publications were very 
different from those which certain modern works on the early 
factory system had given him, namely, A History of Factory 
Legislation, by Hutchins and Harrison, and The Town Labourer, 
and Lord Shaftesbury, by J. L. and Barbara Hammond. As 
these works are practically the standard modern works he felt 
that a critical examination of the main evidence and more im- 
portant discussions of the subject was necessary. This essay is 
the result of an attempt at such an examination. 

Perhaps an explanation of the point of view of the authorities 
just referred to can be found in the weight they attach to the 


‘Int. Labour Review, Dec., 1924. Article on “‘ Labour Conditions in China.” 
78 
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evidence given before what has come to be known as “‘ Saddler’s 
Committee,” in 1832.1. The report of this committee gives us a 
dreary picture of cruelty, misery, disease and deformity among the 
factory children, and this picture is generally accepted as authentic. 
The Hammonds refer to the report as “‘a classical document.” 
They continue, “‘it is one of the main sources of our knowledge 
of the conditions of factory life at the time. Its pages bring 
before the reader in the vivid form of dialogue the kind of life 
that was led by the victims of the new system.’ ? Hutchins 
and Harrison regard it as “ one of the most valuable collections 
of evidence on industrial conditions that we possess.’’$ 

What do we know of this Committee? Sadler was making 
desperate efforts to get his ‘“‘ Ten Hours’ Bill” through Parliament. 
When it came up for second reading the House decided that a Com- 
mittee should be set up to investigate the story of gross brutalities 
in the factories, which he had described at great length and 
with much eloquence. Sadler himself presided, and it was agreed, 
for reasons of economy and convenience, that he should call his 
witnesses first, after which the opponents of the Bill should put 
their case. He exercised the greatest energy to get his case 
complete by the end of the session, and then, ignoring the demands 
of justice, he immediately published the evidence, ‘‘ and gave to 
the world such a mass of ex-parte statements, and of gross false- 
hoods and calumnies . . . as probably never before found their 
way into any public document.’’* The question had, in fact, 
become a party question and a balanced discussion impossible.® 

To say that the report is one-sided, as regards the evidence 
contained in it, would bea mild criticism. It consists chiefly 
of individual and carefully selected instances. Moreover, Sadler 
had made use of an effective propagandist device in calling 
evidence of what happened in earlier times, and presenting it in 
such a way as to suggest that the same abuses were still in opera- 
tion.¢ This was particularly unfair as the previous thirty years 


1 Report of Select Committee on Factory Children’s Labour, 1831-2. 

2 Hammond, Shaftesbury, p. 16. 

3 Hutchins and Harrison, op. cit., p. 34. 

4R.H. Greg, The Factory Question, 1837. 

5 See speech of Wilson Patten in H. of C., Hansard, 1833, Vol. XVII, p. 79. 

6 Fielden made use of the same device in The Curse of the Factory System, 1836. 
It is improbable, even in the early days of the factory system, when work- 
house apprentices made up the greater part of child labour, that the picture of 
horror which Sadler and Fielden drew could have been in the least typical. 
Even Robert Owen admitted that when he purchased his mill in 1799, the 
apprentice children were ‘‘ well fed and clothed and lodged, and, to a superficial 
observer, healthy in their countenances.’-—Report of Select Committee on the 
State of the Children Employed in the Manufactories of the U.K., 1816. (“ Peel’s 
Committee ’’). 
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had been accompanied by considerable material improvements 
and advances, both within and outside the factories, and these 
changes had been followed by adjustments in social standards. 
A serious defect in the evidence is that it was not given on oath. 
If we take into account the religious feeling of the day, the im- 
portance of this must be clear. Of the three witnesses who came 
from Manchester: only one could be got to repeat his evidence 
before the subsequent Commission, and then he would not do so 
on oath. His evidence was found by the Commission to be 
“absolutely false.” 

These are not merely charges made by interested manufacturers. 
The unsatisfactory nature of Sadler’s Report was freely admitted 
by most of the earlier opponents of the factory system who 
had not become involved in party politics. Even Engels, 
Karl Marx’s comrade in chief, describes the Report thus: 
“Its report was emphatically partisan, composed by strong 
enemies of the factory system for party ends. . . . Sadler 
permitted himself to be betrayed by his noble enthusiasm into 
the most distorted and erroneous statements.’ Another, 
though more sober opponent of the factory system, describes the 
position thus: ‘“‘ The whole affair assumed at this time the 
character of a political party question, the Tories for the greater 
part still smarting under their defeat on the reform question, and 
endeavouring with delight to bring to the surface everything 
likely to damage, in the eyes of the public, the industrial middle 
class.’’3 

Can we wonder that the manufacturers were furious at Sadler’s 
manoeuvre, and at their demand for a further enquiry? All 
Hutchins and Harrison tell us about this is that although the 
manufacturers’ interests “‘ had been well represented upon it 
(Sadler’s Committee), they were discontented with the results, 
and now pressed for a further enquiry on the spot.”* Dr. Gilbert 
Slater says that the manufacturers’ anger was ‘‘ at the unusual 
action of the Committee in taking evidence from the sufferers 
themselves.’’* Why this consistent unfairness to the 
manufacturers ? 

In the reports issued by the subsequent commission® we can 


* And there were only three called, although the enquiry practically resolved 
itself into one on cotton factories! 

* Engels, Condition of the Working Classes in 1844, p. 170. 

SE. Von. Plener, English Factory Legislation, 1873, iD: Lo: 

“ Hutchins and Harrison, op. cit., p. 35. 

5 Dr. Gilbert Slater, The Making of Modern England, p. 122. 
8 First and Second Reports of the Commission on the Employment of Children 
in Factories, 1833, and the Supplementary Report, 1834. 
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find effective answers to nearly all the charges made before the 
Committee, but few writers mention this; for the most part they 
proceed as if the stories brought before the Committee were 
confirmed.1 We can judge of the difference in the character 
of the evidence by noticing that R. H. Greg, a fierce critic of 
Sadler’s Committee, could nevertheless refer to the evidence 
published by the Factory Commission as “‘ an official and authenti- 
cated mass of evidence to which all must bow.’”’ In particular, 
the charge of systematic cruelties to children was shown to have 
been entirely without foundation, and we do not think that any 
careful student reading these reports could doubt that such 
deliberate cruelties as did exist were practised on the children 
by the operatives themselves, against the will and against the 
knowledge of the masters. The masters were, on the whole, 
as many of their opponents admitted, ‘‘ men of humanity.” 
In spite of the mass of material which we have, it is difficult 
for us to obtain a clear picture of the physical and moral condition 
of the factory children. A good deal, perhaps the most valuable 
part, of our information comes from the evidence of medical 
men, but neither the Hammonds nor Hutchins and Harrison 
make any attempt to assess the value of their evidence. It is not 
an easy thing to do, even when we believe the doctors to have 
been free from a particular bias. There are two main difficulties. 
First, the state of mind of many of those who set out to observe 
the state of health of a particular group of people suggests /e 
malade imaginaire ; second, the condition of medical knowledge 
was such that medical opinions (as opposed to observations) are 
valueless. ‘‘ Bleeding” was still the favourite remedy for most 
complaints.2 The doctors were, however, at least deliberate 
observers, and whilst their experiences are illuminating, their 
abstract theories do not help us at all. One would almost think 
that the Hammonds, and Hutchins and Harrison hold the 
reverse. They both accept the medical evidence given before 
Peel’s Committee in 1816, which was favourable to the 
reformers’ case, but reject as biassed that given before the Lords’ 


1 Wing did argue definitely that these reports abundantly confirmed the 
evidence given before Sadler’s Committee. Evils of the Factory System, 1837, 
p. xix. H. de B. Gibbins devotes three pages of his Industry in England to a 
discussion of the evidence given before this Committee, but says nothing about 
the Commission which followed. His account of the factory system seems to 
have been based almost entirely upon an uncritical acceptance of the violently 
partisan writings of Whately Cooke Taylor, and Samuel Kydd. e 

2 There were speculations among some doctors as to the purifying qualities 
of smoke, gas, emanations, etc. Gaskell, The Manufacturing Population of 
England, 1833, p. 265. 

3 Ob. cit. 
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Committee! two years later, which was favourable to the 
manufacturers’ case. 

Let us compare the medical evidence contained in the reports 
of these two Committees. The nine doctors called before Peel’s 
Committee gave practically nothing but a mass of abstract 
opinions. Six of them confessed to knowing nothing whatever 
of ‘‘ manufactories ’’ except by hearsay ; one had known a factory 
‘as a very young man’’; one confessed to being a personal 
friend of Nathaniel Gould ; and the other (Kinder Wood) although 
a friendly witness, largely contradicted the evidence of the rest. 
They were questioned in the following style: ‘‘ Supposing that 
children at an early age .. .?”’ They replied by giving their 
opinion as to what would happen (or should happen) under those 
conditions, never having actually observed children under those 
circumstances. 

Now let us consider the Lords’ Committee of 1818. The 
Hammonds seek to discredit it by observing that it ‘‘ discovered 
doctors of standing ready to swear that factory life was most 
wholesome for children, and that it was doubtful whether it 
would hurt them to work twenty-three hours out of the twenty- 
four.’”’? They add nothing to this, so we must take it as intended 
to convey their impression. Hutchins and Harrison say: ‘“‘ Some 
of the medical evidence before the Lords’ Committee suggests 
that at least one or two of the doctors summoned were literally 
suborned by the masters, so extraordinary were their shifts 
and evasions to escape answering the questions put to them.’ 
There is little to justify either of these observations. The 
doctors called had, in this case, practical experience of “‘ manu- 
factories,’ and had observed children employed in them, and 
their evidence, generally, suggested that whatever the hours 
factory children were actually working at that period, they were 
at least as healthy as children not employed in factories. The 
only ‘‘ shifts and evasions’”’ that we find were merely attempts, 
under severe cross-examination by Mr. Sarjeant Pell, who had 
been briefed for the purpose, to avoid expressing abstract opinions 
not based upon actual observation. One doctor (E. Hulme) was 
asked: ‘‘ You, as a medical man, then, can form no opinion, 
independent of evidence, as to the number of hours that a child 
might, or might not be employed, that would or would not be 
injurious to his health? ’’ The answer was, ‘I can’t.” Is this 
a shifty or evasive reply? “Again and again before this Com- 


1 See Lords’ Sessional Papers, 1818. IX. 


* Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury, p. 11. See also The Town Labourer, p. 167. 
3 Hutchins and Harrison, op. cit., p. 26. 
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mittee we come across the declaration that a speculative opinion 
or one founded on abstract grounds only, as to the number of 
hours a child could work without harm was impossible. To 
illustrate the futility of attempting to determine a theoretical 
limit by mere speculation, Hulme replied as follows: “.. . if 
there were such an extravagant thing to take place, and it should 
appear that the person was not injured by having stood twenty- 
three hours, I should then say it was not inconsistent with 
the health of the person so employed.’ A comparison of 
this passage with the Hammonds’ description of the incident, 
quoted above, may help us to appreciate their scientific 
attitude.t As Hulme explained: ‘‘My answer only went 
to this effect, that it was not in my power to assign any 
limit.”” 2 

The most interesting contribution from the medical antagonisis 
of the factory system came from Dr. Turner Thackrah, under the 
title of The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades and Professions 
on Health and Longevity (1831). This book became almost a bible 
to Oastler and Sadler, and was copiously quoted by a long 
succession of reformers. Yet it was in no sense a partisan wor’, 
and its author had not been drawn into any party political 
movement. The Tory Press of London must have felt veiy 
undecided as to how to take him, for he reminded the editors 
that, whilst they were supporting Sadler in his ‘‘ Ten Hours’ ” 
agitation, their own staffs were worked, ‘‘ I am told, fifteen to 
seventeen hours a day! ’’* Thackrah set out to examine scientific- 
ally and to compare the health of people engaged in all the princi- 
pal occupations of the day, and it was only by partial quotation 
that the reformers were able to make such a wide use of his work. 
Certainly he opposed child labour with considerable warmth 
(whether inside or outside the factories) on the ground that “ the 
term of physical growth ought not to be a term of physical 
exertion,’* but he was unable to represent the health of the 
operatives who had been through it as in any way worse than that 
of most other classes of the community, even of the more wealthy _ 
classes. He was hardly less indignant over the schools which the 
children of the well-to-do were forced to attend than he was 
over factories. It is surprising that the relevance of his evidence 
has not been more widely realised. Hutchins and Harrison give 


1 Perhaps they have relied upon the mangled version in Whately Cooke 
Taylor’s Modern Factory System. 

2 Lords’ Sessional Papers, op. cit., p. 22. 

3 Effects of the Principal Aris, etc., p. 222. 

oid, Pr A5- 
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one quotation from his book, but entirely ignore his general 
conclusions. 

The contribution of P. Gaskell, (also a medical man), is valuable 
for the same reason as that of Thackrah, namely, that he was 
an avowed antagonist of the factory system.* His work is well 
known, but it appears to have exercised so little influence on most 
discussions of this subject that some examination of his opinions 
seems desirable here. 

He gave no support to the view that the coming of the factories 
had coincided with the economic degradation of the workers. 
On the contrary, he was quite clear that apart from the effect 
on the hand loom weavers, it had resulted in abundant material 
progress, and that the wages of cotton operatives, “‘ with proper 
economy and forethought, would enable them to live comfortably, 
nay, in comparative luxury.’’* It was the moral degradation of 
the worker that worried Gaskell. He condemned factories for 
the vice which he thought they had been instrumental in producing 
through causing the operatives to lose their ‘‘ independence.”’* 
Children were forced to spend their most impressionable years 
amid surroundings of the utmost immorality and degradation, 
and he painted a truly appalling picture. 

It seems to the writer a fact of the deepest significance that, 
in spite of Gaskell holding these opinions, and in spite of his 
regarding factory labour in general as “ singularly unfitted for 
children,’’ he could not bring himself to advocate the abolition of 
child labour. ‘‘ The employment of children in manufactories,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ ought not to be looked upon as an evil, till the present 
moral and domestic habits of the population are completely 

‘They refer to Dr. Turner Thackrah as “ Dr. Thackrah Turner,’ an error 
which is repeated in the index. Apparently they never noticed this mistake, 


for it persisted in the second edition of their History, published after an interval 
of eight years. 

2 The Manufacturing Population of England, 1833. 

8 It was thought desirable in an argument amounting to a defence of the early 
factory system to quote chiefly from the evidence of opponents, but the most 
telling arguments in its favour are to be found in the writings of interested 
parties, Baines, Dr. Ure and R. H. Greg. There is so voluminous a mass of 
material from the various Commissions and Committees that it would be possible 
to make out a case for almost any contention by a judicious selection of passages 
from them, but read critically they are enlightening. 

Std pe 210, 

5 Loss ‘of independence’ is a vague, much used and much abused phrase. 
One of the main social results of the factory regime seems to have been the 
evolution of the idea of a wage contract, replacing the former idea of servitude. 
In the Second Report of the Factory Commission of 1834, we notice the words 

independence,” or “‘independent,’’ used over and over again, by employer 
witnesses living in all parts of the country (over 500 put in evidence), as being 
the most obvious ones to use in describing the attitude of the operatives. The 
words were generally used in reply to a question about intimidation by the masters. 
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re-organised. So long as home education is not found for them, 
and they are left to live as savages, they are to some extent 
better situated when engaged in light labour, and the labour 
generally is light which falls to their share.’’! It was the home life 
of children, prior to their factory days, which primarily led to such 
physical degeneracy as there was, and Gaskell emphasised this 
view. “ This condition, it must be constantly borne in mind, 
has nothing to do with labour—as yet the child has undergone 
none.’’? 

Can we decide how far the appalling immorality which Gaskell 
believed to exist in his day was due to the new industrial regime ? 
He undoubtedly very much exaggerated the extent of the vice 
and degradation which existed. A Poor Law Commission some 
years before had painted a very gloomy picture, and he seems to 
have accepted very uncritically the charges made by opponents 
of the system.* About 1830 a whole crop of literature bemoaning 
the morals of the people had burst forth, and it may, perhaps, be 
enlightening for us to examine an essay, dated 1831, which, 
although published anonymously, seems to have influenced and 
perhaps inspired many of the subsequent writers in a like vein.‘ 
It was entitled ‘‘ An Enquiry into the State of the Manufacturing 
Population.”’ Not only was Gaskell influenced by it, but Dr. 
J. P. Kay’s essay on ‘‘ The Moral and Physical Condition of the 
Working Classes,’ 1832, was indebted to it, and a number of 
other contemporary works quoted from it. Hence we can fairly 
assume that the following compliment to a foreign power expresses 
a point of view not uncommon, in those days, among the educated 
classes. 

‘‘ Spain, the most ignorant, degraded, and uncommercial of all 
countries pretending to civilisation is, in respect of crimes against 
property, three times less vicious than France, and more than seven 
times less vicious than England. This fact is a fearful one and 
speaks volumes. Spain ranks cannibalism among her list of 
crimes, but robbery is rare, and petty theft still rarer.” 

1 Gaskell, op. cit., p. 209. 

2 Ibid., p. 198. It is interesting to note that Gaskell did not share the common 
belief that factory life stunted the intellectual faculties ; he believed it had the 
reverse effect. He also denied the frequently made charge that the temperature 


and composition of the atmosphere in which children worked was injurious to 
their health. 

3 The Commissioner, Tufnell, reported that ‘“‘ The whole current of testimony 
goes to prove that the charges made against cotton factories on the ground of 
immorality are calumnies.’’ Supplementary Report, D.z., 1834. Op. cit. 

4 The author was W. R. Greg who, although a prolific essayist, never claimed 
this early effort, and it is indexed under Enquiry in the British Museum. He 
very soon reversed his opinions. See his article in the Edinburgh Review, 1849, 


Pp. 497. 
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The factories were blamed for this. The weight that can be 
attached to such opinions can be judged by a further quotation 
from the same essay in which ¢ea-drinking is condemned as a sign 
of demoralisation. 

‘Under any circumstances we should deprecate the too liberal 
use of weak tea, as extremely debilitating to the stomach ; but 
the practice is fatal to the constitution of all hard working men 

. . it affords a temporary relief at the expense of a subsequent 
reaction, which, in its turn, calls for another and stronger 
stimulus.” This led to the mixing of gin in the tea, a practice 
which prevailed ‘‘ to an inconceivable extent among our manu- 
facturing population.”’ This is no attempt to ridicule by a care- 
fully chosen passage from a crank. The opinion was common. 
Dr. J. P. Kay (who later became famous as Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth) said exactly the same thing in almost the same 
words the following year. 

It is but one case of the kind of argument which we constantly 
find, intended to prove that moral degradation had resulted 
from the factories and illustrated by examples which could quite 
easily suggest to us economic and social advance. Thackrah 
lamented the fact that children were no longer contented with 
“plain food,” but must have ‘“‘dainties.”* The Rev. G. S. Bull 
deplored the tendency of girls to buy pretty clothes ‘‘ ready-made ”’ 
from shops instead of making them themselves, as this practice 
unfitted them to become “the mothers of children.’”’? Gaskell 
saw decadence in tobacco. ‘‘ Hundreds of men may be daily 
seen inhaling the fumes of this extraordinary plant.’’* Healso saw 
moral decline in the growth of workmen’s combinations. The men 
were no longer “respectful and attentive”’ to their “‘ superiors.’’* 

The factory owners’ most usual reply to the charge of im- 
morality against the factory operatives was to the effect that in 
so far as there was any truth in such a charge, the cause could 
be found in irreligion. But this way of*thinking was general 
in all camps. Gaskell lamented the frequent absence of a belief 


“of a state of future rewards and punishments. . . . Thus 
deprived of the most ennobling characteristic of the human 
mind, what wonder can be felt that it is a wild waste... .?’’6 


Of the specific causes suggested for such decadence as there 
appeared to be, there are two which seem to have some 


} J. P. Kay, Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes, 1832. 
* Thackrah’s evidence before Sadler’s Committee, p. 514. 

3 Sadler’s Report, p. 423. 

4 Gaskell, Manufacturing Population, op. cit., p. 110. 

5 Gaskell, Artisans and Machinery, 1836, p. 22. 

® Gaskell, Manufacturing Population, p. 282-3. 
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plausibility. The first is the high earnings of the operatives which 
led to intemperance. Both Thackrah and Gaskell treat this as 
axiomatic. “‘ The pocket-book makers have high wages and 
are not compelled to keep hours. Hence they are often very 
dissipated.”? ‘‘ The high wages allowed in some departments, 
induce drunkenness and improvidence.”? ‘‘ Higher wages, 
moreover, very often, if not generally, lead men to intemperance.”? 

The second suggestion, which seems to have some measure of 
truth, is that moral degradation was due to the flood of Irish 
immigrants who came over to take the place of those children 
who were forced out of industry by the factory acts. The 
children’s wages, seldom more than from four to five shillings 
a week, were, nevertheless, a big inducement to a race as poor 
as the Irish. Engels believed that the continued expansion of 
English industry could never have occurred had there not been 
this reserve at hand.¢ They were described as “‘ an uncivilised 
race,” and it may be that their inferior social tradition reacted 
upon the rest of the population. As they replaced children, the 
effect upon wages was probably not very great. Family earnings 
must have suffered, particularly where the displaced children 
could not get work in the mines or agriculture. Mr. Dobb’s 
suggestion that the influx of Irish had the effect of depressing 
wages “‘ to a brutally low level,’’® is certainly not borne out by 
the available statistics.® 

The most impressive of the condemnations of the early factory 
system is the charge that it produced deformities and stunted 
growth in children. It is said that Oastler had noticed for many 
years the prevalence of deformity and lameness among factory 
operatives, but that the causes were unknown to him. One day 
a friend informed him “to his horror’’ that these deformities 
were due to their lives in factories. He was ‘“‘ deeply impressed 
with all he had heard,”’ and the very next morning he sat down 
and wrote his celebrated letter to the Leeds Mercury on “* York- 
shire Slavery.”? But we find that there was a general and wide- 
spread prevalence of deformities at that time,* and they seemed 
to be quite independent of the occupation pursued. There is 

1 Thackrah, op. cit., p. 24. 


2 Jhids perrss 

3 Thackrah, before Sadler’s Committee. 

4Engels, op. cit., p. 90. is 

5 Dobb, Capitalist Enterprise and Socialist Progress, 1925, P- 331- 

6 Bowley, Wages in the United Kingdom, table facing p. I19. 

7 Kydd, History of the Factory Movement, 1857. Vol. L., p. 96-98. ] 

8 Andrew Combe, Principles of Physiology, 1834. Combe blamed the practice 
of swaddling and bandaging infants more than anything else for the presence 
of deformities (p. 159, in 2nd edn., 1834). 
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ample confirmation of this opinion in the evidence from many 
sources contained in the reports issued by the Factory Commission 
in 1833 and 1834.1. That the contrary impression gained credence 
seems to have been entirely due to the energetic propaganda 
of Ashley, Oastler, Sadler and their supporters. If there was a 
slightly larger proportion of deformity or puniness among the 
factory children, this might be accounted for, by bearing in 
mind the frequent statement that children who were insufficiently 
strong for other employments were sent to the cotton factories 
because of the lightness of the work there. * 

William Cooke Taylor? tells of a cripple, deformed from birth, 
who was ‘‘ exhibited as a kind of show in the hall of a benevolent 
nobleman,” a spectacle that was repeated night after night to 
impress upon the fashionable world of London, the belief that 
this unhappy wretch was a fair specimen of the injurious results 
produced by factory labour. He was also paid to go on tour for 
this purpose. Later, he offered his services to the manufacturers, 
to expose the methods of the party that had originally engaged 
him, an offer which was “‘ unfortunately refused.’’¢ 

The propagandists had an excellent social medium in which to 
carry on their work. There never was an age more fond of sickly 
sentiment. It was the age of Mrs. Hemans, and is it to be won- 
dered at that many of her admirers sought inspiration for tears 
in the factories? Mrs. Trollope and Mrs. Browning (Elizabeth 
Barrett) found in them a useful theme, and even Sadler was 
prompted to perpetrate ‘“‘“The Factory Child’s Last Day,” in 
the approved style. 

It was easy to make an impression on the Tories, who for the 
most part were not only ignorant of the conditions in the factories® 
but who were predisposed to condemn the factory owners. 
“The ancient feeling of contempt,” says Ure, ‘“‘ entertained 
by the country gentlemen towards the burghers .. . is still 

1 One of the Commissioners (Cowell) to test the ‘charge that factory children 
were stunted took the trouble ¢o ascertain theiy ages, and then measure and weigh 


them. Their average height was found to be identical with that of non-factory 
children. Their average weight was slightly less. Cowell attributed this to the 
relative lightness of their work. 

2 See evidence before the Lords’ Committee, 1818, op. cit. 

3'Wm. Cooke Taylor, The Factory System, 1844, pp. 71 and 72. 

4 Robert Blincoe, whose Memoirs had so strong an influence, may have lent his 
name to a more or less true story; but in spite of his supposed sufferings he 
lived to old age, and was described by Samuel Kydd as being, in 1857, ‘‘a com- 
paratively prosperous man.” 

° Even Lord Shaftesbury “‘ declined an offer to guide him through the principal 
spinning establishments as gratuitous and unnecessary ’”’ (Wm. Cooke Taylor, 
op. cit., p. 11), and Sir Robert Peel, a factory owner, was according to Ure, but 
little conversant with the nature and condition of the cotton trade. (Philosophy 
of Manufactures, 3rd Edition, 1861, p. 6.) 
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fostered by the panegyrists of their order, and displayed itself, 
not equivocally, in the late Parliamentary crusade against the 
factories.” The children were thought of as slaves, and the 
advantage of the considerable wages which they brought to 
their families was not brought into the balance; neither was 
there any attempt to compare them to the poor of other sections 
of the community. This attitude goaded Wm. Cooke Taylor 
into the deepest irony. People entered, or imagined that they 
entered a mill and saw the little factory hands engaged in monoto- 
nous routine; and they thought “how much more delightful 
would have been the gambol of the free limbs on the hillside ; 
the sight of the green mead with its spangles of buttercups and 
daisies ; the song of the bird and the humming of the bee . . 
(but) we have seen children perishing from sheer hunger in the 
mud hovel, or in the ditch by the wayside . . .”? Compared 
to the factory workers, the agricultural labourers lived in abject 
poverty, and the work to which country children were put was 
far more exhausting than factory labour.* It was, however, 
“rarely witnessed by casual spectators except during fine 
weather.” Lord Shaftesbury, asked by Thorold Rogers why 
he had not sought to extend protective legislation to children 
in the fields when he knew that their work “ was to the full as 
physically injurious ”’ as premature labour in the factories, replied 
that it was a question of practical politics, and that if he had 
sought the emancipation of all, he would have obtained the sup- 
port of no party at all.® 

The mill-owners were, if anything, apathetic towards the anti- 
factory propaganda. William Cooke Taylor says that they were 
persuaded that the calumnies which were circulated would never 
have been credited, but that their silence in trusting to the common 
sense of their countrymen was taken for a confession of guilt.® 

Some of the exaggerations die hard.’ For instance, the Ham- 
monds twice repeat Fielden’s statement that he had found 
from actual experiment that the factory child walked twenty 

1 Ure, op. cit., p. 277. 

2 Wm. Cooke Taylor, op. cit., pp. 23 and 24. 

3 Weeding, stone picking, potato planting, etc. 


4 Wm. Cooke Taylor, op. cit., p. 26. 

5 Thorold Rogers, The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 355- 

5 Op. cit., p. TI. ; 

? The growth of a vested interest in a class of State employed factory inspectors 
seems to have helped to keep in the limelight the supposed horrors of unregulated 
industry. A comparison of the writings of Whately Cooke Taylor (a factory 
inspector) with those of his father, William Cooke Taylor, certainly suggests 
this. Compare Herbert Spencer’s prophetic remarks on the ‘‘ pressing desire for 
careers,” in upper and middle class families and its encouragement to legislative 
control. The Man versus the State (1884), R.P.A. edition, p. 28. 
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miles a day in the course of his work in the mill.1_ Fielden never 
explained this experiment. He said that he would not “ go 
into minute details” of his calculation because he would be 
‘‘ obliged to use terms that the ordinary reader would not under- 
stand.”’? Possibly he thought his estimate moderate, as Condy 
tried to show that altogether they walked about thirty miles 
in a day! As a matter of fact R. H. Greg did make detailed 
calculations and set them forth clearly. The average distance a 
piecer could cover in a day he showed to be not more than eight 
miles. 

Let us try and take a balanced and detached view of conditions 
in those days, at the same time passing judgments only in the 
light of contemporary standards. The salient fact, and one 
which most writers fail to stress, is that in so far as the work- 
people then had a “ choice of alternative benefits,’ they chose 
the conditions which the reformers condemned. Not only did 
higher wages cause them to prefer factory work to other occupa- 
tions, but, as some of the reformers admitted, when one factory 
reduced its hours, it would tend to lose its operatives as they 
would transfer their services to establishments where they could 
earn more. The support of the artisan class for the factory Acts 
could only be obtained by persuading them that as a result they 
would get the same or more money for less work. It was be- 
lieved that technical considerations made it impossible for chil- 
dren’s hours to be reduced without a corresponding reduction 
being conceded to adults, and the ‘“‘ Ten Hours’ Movement,” 
(as Hutchins and Harrison do not deny) was only concerned 
in its public utterances with the welfare of the children. Later, 
the operatives were brought to look upon children as competitors 
to themselves, and this possibly acted as an even stronger motive 
in the support of the Factory Acts, particularly when the idea 
of working children in shifts developed. 

We can ignore the platitude that the child, at least, was not a 
free agent. There were two lines of argument. On one side, 
‘Against none do children more need protection than against 
their own parents,’’ and on the other, “ The parent is the only 
natural and efficient guardian of the child.”’ We shall not 
attempt to value the implications involved in these ideas, but the 
second one is significant. The human emotions from which 


1 The Town Labourer, p. 158, and Lord Shaftesbury, p. 44. This charge could 
only apply to those children engaged upon a particular process, ‘‘ piecing.” 
The Hammonds do not trouble to make this clear. 

Fielden, Curse of the Factory System, 1836. 

3 R. H. Greg, The Factory Question, 1837. 
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parental affections spring were no different then, from what they 
are to-day, and it is to the different social and economic medium 
in which they were expressed, that we must look for the cause 
of apparent callousness and cruelty. 

It is hard to believe that rich philanthropists felt more strongly 
than parents about the welfare of their children. Protection 
against the effects of drunkenness may, perhaps, have been 
needed, but in general, upper class support for legal restrictions 
on child labour was based upon a complete lack of understanding 
of the difficulties with which the working masses had to contend. 

Until the development of the industrial system had caused a 
general rise in material prosperity, such restrictions could only 
have added misery. No careful attempt to estimate the sufferings 
of children who were driven from employment by the various 
factory Acts is known to the writer. Their condition was described 
by some of the first factory inspectors appointed in 1833, but the 
evil was soon lost sight of in the general prosperity following. 

There would have been some fall in hours and some elimination 
of child labour following increasing real wages, legislation or no 
legislation. Both are expressions of a demand for leisure, and 
leisure is only demanded after the more primary of human wants 
are amply satisfied. 

Moreover, until man has something to do in leisure, or until 
the commodities for use in leisure are sufficiently cheap and 
plentiful, what is the use of it to him? When he has these things 
he can make a “‘ choice between benefits,’’ between leisure and 
other things. Legal enactments often enforce the choice of an 
authority, which thinks it knows better. Perhaps, in the case 
of factory legislation, the authority was, indirectly, right. By 
bringing the operative a greater degree of leisure “ artificially ” 
it may have taught him to value it for its own sake and prefer 
it to the extra money which he habitually spent in the “‘ alehouse ”’ 
or the ‘‘ dram shop.” But until the Industrial Revolution had 
so far advanced as to bring other and more desirable things into 
competition with those institutions, it is possible that reduced 
hours may have had the reverse effect, and led him to waste 
even more of his income than formerly. In the same way the 


1 Gaskell admitted a short time after the ‘‘ Factories Regulation Act ’”’ had been 
passed, that in causing large numbers of children to be turned adrift it had only 
“increased the evils it was intended to remedy, and must, of necessity be re- 
pealed.”” Artisans, p. 67. } 

2 The elimination of child labour was, in part, due to technical changes. The 
development of steam power led to the use of larger machines less suitable for 
children to work with. Strangely enough, among the banners carried in the 
processions of the ‘‘ Ten Hours’ Movement,” we find not only “No Child-Murder,”’ 
but ‘‘ Muzzle the Monster Steam.”’ (Kydd, op. cit., p. 61.) 
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moral welfare of children was probably safer in the factory than 
in the home before the social and moral changes, which the new 
industrial system made possible, had matured. 

That the apparent benefits wrought by the early factory Acts 
are largely illusory is suggested by the steady improvement 
which was undoubtedly taking place before 1833, partly as a 
result of the development of the factory system itself. All 
authorities, it is believed, admit that conditions were at their 
worst where domestic work prevailed, and in the smaller factories 
and workshops, and there was a constant tendency for these to be 
eliminated through the competition of larger and more up-to-date 
establishments. The effect of the Act of 1833 was actually to 
set up a counter tendency, for work was inclined to drift to work- 
shops and the smaller factories which were more easily able to 
evade its provisions. 

The chief obstacle to amelioration appears to have been apathy 
—the apathy of ignorance—rather than the cupidity of manu- 
facturers. Masters and men, particularly the men, simply 
could not be brought to believe that certain practices were danger- 
ous or injurious to health. The operatives were very slow to 
learn. Efforts to improve the factories had to be carried out in 
face of the opposition of the very workers whom it was intended 
to benefit. One mill-owner was threatened with a strike because 
he installed a ventilating machine, and the spinners said that it 
increased their appetites ; the substitution of zinc paint for white 
lead to prevent “‘ Painters’ Colic,’’ was opposed by the painters ; 
and the Sheffield grinders for years fought against the introduction 
of the magnetic mouthpiece. But it was not until the ’sixties 
and ’seventies, when the ignorance of the operatives had been 
largely overcome, that ‘‘ Dangerous Trades,’ as such, were sub- 
jected to State regulation. 

The effect of the Factory Acts upon production is a question 
which has not been squarely faced in modern treatises. There 
was obviously a sacrifice of productive power. This sacrifice 
can, no doubt, be shown to have been good, for social reasons, 
but the economic loss cannot be overlooked. In the case of 
children’s labour the effects went further than the mere loss of 
their work, they lost their training, and consequently their skill 
as adults. A child can acquire dexterity much more easily 


?“* Obviously ’’ may seem an exaggeration in view of many vague arguments 
to the reverse effect. The most confident of the writers who put the cart before 
the horse was Gunton, who argued “ that the standard of living and, conse- 
quently, the total income of the family, is the lowest where the wife and children 
contribute the most towards its support.” (Wealth and Progress, 1888, Pp. 171.) 
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than an adult, but such skill acquired in childhood is not easily 
lost. 

Some critics seem to imagine that when they have exploded 
Senior’s “‘ last hour theory ”’ they have proved that no reduction 
of output followed shorter hours. We get vague theories about 
“the economy of short hours.” Shorter hours were not ob- 
tained without sacrifice; they may be said to have been pur- 
chased by the workers in their acceptance of diminished wages, 
and by the community in lower productivity. The fact that 
these results are not easily discernible arises entirely from the 
general increase of wealth which continued through the century, 
and which made possible and itself caused the demand for the 
leisure which the artisan class eventually possessed. Hutchins 
and Harrison make the common assumption that the reductions 
of hours were actually a main cause of the greater productivity 
which followed. They do not realise, apparently, that this is 
inconsistent with their argument that manufacturers were pre- 
vented from reducing hours of their own accord, because the 
force of competition gave an unfair advantage to those who 
did not make reductions. How far there is any truth in the theory 
of the economy of short hours will depend entirely upon the 
particular process concerned ; in some cases output will be re- 
duced proportionately, in others, less than proportionately, with 
curtailments of the working day. 

The two main conclusions suggested by this discussion are: 
first, that there has been a general tendency to exaggerate the 
‘‘ evils’’ which characterised the factory system before the 
abandonment of Jaissez-faire, and second, that factory legislation 
was not essential to the ultimate disappearance of those “ evils.”’ 
Conditions which modern standards would condemn were then 
common to the community as a whole, and legislation not only 
brought with it other disadvantages, not readily apparent in the 
complex changes of the time, but also served to obscure and ham- 
per more natural and desirable remedies. 
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A Discourse upon Usury by way of Dialogue and Orations, for 
the Better Variety and More Delight of all those that shall 
read this Treatise [1572]. By THomas WILson, Doctor of the 
Civil Laws, one of the Masters of Her Majesty’s Honorable 
Court of Requests. With an Historical Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1925. Demy 8vo. pp. 
X+392. I5s. net. 


This edition of Wilson’s Discourse upon Usury is a valuable 
addition to the ‘“‘ Classics of Social and Political Science,’ the 
series in which it appears. Mr. Tawney’s Introduction fills 
nearly half the volume, and constitutes much the more inter- 
esting part of it, whatever one’s estimate of Wilson’s Discourse 
may be. The historical account of the social and economic 
conditions prevailing in the sixteenth century is at once learned 
and lucid, giving numerous references to sources, and containing 
penetrating analyses of economic complexities. Mr. Tawney 
apologises for the length of his Introduction. In reality, however, 
if it were not ungracious to ask for more where so much is given, 
one would rather wish that he had not omitted altogether the 
important subjects of public loans and of currency, and had 
added some notes on Wilson’s text, which certainly needs an 
occasional explanation. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson (1525-1581) was a versatile personality, 
and in his time played many parts. He was Member of Parlia- 
ment, Master in the Court of Requests, Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, Secretary of State, author of treatises on Logic 
and on Rhetoric as well as on Usury, and, nominally at least, 
he was also Dean of Durham. He had travelled a good deal 
and had much experience of worldly affairs. Yet on the whole 
he writes rather like a scholastic, relying on authorities instead 
of facing the facts. But, then, tastes vary from age to age, and 
what would now be considered the weakness of Wilson’s Discourse 
was then regarded as its strength. Witness what the Bishop of 
Salisbui y wrote in praise of the Discourse in 1569: ‘‘ What man 
woulde not be afraid to lyve desparately in that state of life that 
hee seeth manifestly condemned by heathens, by Christians, by 

94 
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the olde fathers, by the auncient counselles, by Emperours, by 
Bishoppes, by decrees, by Canons, by all sectes of all regyons and 
of all relygions, by the Gospel of Chryst, by the mouthe of God?” 
(p. 197). Nor is Wilson always sufficiently careful to quote 
accurately, or to understand adequately, his authorities. His 
references, e.g. to Aristotle, on pp. 287 and 332, are characteristic 
in this respect ; these should be construed in the light of the 
discussion on “ Barren Metal” in Economica, No. 5 (June, 1922). 

In his Preface, addressed to ‘‘ Lord Robert Duddeley, Erle 
of Leycester,” Wilson remarks ‘‘ yf your lordeship, with others, 
could procure that in your tyme there mighte be never an usurers 
heade in England, I doe thinke you shoulde doe a greater good 
deede to thys lande, than ever was doone by kyllinge of wolfes ”’ 
(p. 182). To appreciate the extravagance of this pious request 
it must be remembered that the term usury was at that time 
synonymous with “interest,” and was not yet restricted to 
“exorbitant interest.’’ In social matters, as in their scientific 
pursuits, the thinkers of the sixteenth century were still for the 
most part following the high a priori road of abstract argument 
from principles assumed on authority ; the Baconian respect for 
facts was yet to be taught and learnt. Wilson, like so many 
others, took his stand upon the letter of Scripture and the law 
of the Church, and regarded usury as different in kind from such 
things as rent and profits. But in spite of repeated prohibitions 
of any payment whatever in excess of the principal borrowed 
(the prohibition was renewed in 1552), the practice of usury was 
verycommon. The needs of the peasantry, of the small employer 
of labour, of the impoverished gentleman, of capitalist industry, 
and even of the State itself made money borrowing and money- 
lending inevitable—to say nothing of the needs of small capitalists 
(including widows and others) who could not employ their capital 
in ordinary business, and yet had to live on it somehow. The 
logic of facts had already compelled even Calvin to make some 
very restricted concessions to moderate usury. The entire pro- 
hibition of it in England only tended to make money-lending 
clandestine and costly. Strait-laced moralists like Wilson might 
edify themselves with imaginary dialogues in which the Parson 
persuades the Lawyer and the Merchant of the utter wickedness 
of money-lending for interest ; but the logic of facts has reversed 
this decision, and the parsons were not the last or the slowest to 
reap the benefits of the change. But it would be a pity to spoil 
the story through the limitations imposed on a reviewer. Let 
those who are interested in the story (including as it does the 
G 
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beginnings of the banking system) read Mr. Tawney’s Historical 
Introduction to Wilson’s Discourse. Of the Introduction, even 
more than of the Discourse itself, it may be said with confidence 
that it will ‘‘ delite all those that shall reade”’ it. 

A. WOLF. 


Problems of Personality. (The International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method.) Pp. 434. Kegan Paul. 
1925. 

This volume is a Festschrift in honour of Dr. Morton Prince 
and contains essays by twenty-four writers, most of them English 
and American. They cover a very wide range and are of very 
unequal value. Here attention can be given only to a few papers 
which deal directly with social problems. Dr. Ernest Jones, in 
his brief, but very interesting, article on ‘‘ The Relation between 
Abnormal and Social Psychology,” argues that most of the keys 
to the perplexities of the latter science are likely to be found in 
clinical psychology. The reasons are twofold. Firstly, the 
nature of the motives and the dynamic forces of human relation- 
ships is more likely to be revealed by clinical psychology which 
is compelled to study the concrete individual, and does not and 
cannot rest satisfied, as other branches of psychology only too 
often do, with the abstract discussion of isolated functions. 
Secondly, the neuroses, as Freud argues, represent solutions, 
however unsuccessful, of social difficulties, and the study of them 
cannot but lead to a fuller realisation of the nature of the social 
institutions in connection with which these difficulties have 
arisen. These arguments seem convincing so far as they go. 
There can be no doubt that clinical psychology is capable of 
throwing much light upon such problems, for example, as the 
nature of family ties, the psychological basis of leadership, sub- 
mission to authority, and the like. In actual practice, however, 
those who have written on social problems from the point of 
view of clinical psychology have concentrated too much upon 
primitive anthropology, where the data are very uncertain and 
where their conclusions have certainly not been the result of 
the actual analysis of concrete individual cases. This predilection 
for the primitive has led only too frequently to mythology instead 
of science. 

One of the most influential treatments of the nature of society 
from the point of view of psycho-analysis is criticised in this 
volume by Dr. McDougall in his paper on ‘‘ Professor Freud’s 
Group Psychology and theory of suggestion.” His discussion, 
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however, is not distinguished by sympathetic penetration. The 
arguments he puts forward are directed mainly against what may 
be called the anthropological side of Freud’s theory, which is 
based on the assumption that the earliest form of human society 
was that of the so-called “ primal horde ’’—a group dominated 
by a leader fiercely jealous of his sexual rights over all the women. 
But this theory is described by Freud himself as perhaps only 
a “just so”’ story. What is for him far more important is the 
view that the forces which bind men into groups are “ libidinal ”’ 
in nature and operate through the mechanism of “‘ identification.” 
According to this theory the members of a group all stand in a 
similar relation to their leader because they each find in him 
their “‘ ego-ideal,’’ and this common relationship leads them in 
turn to identify themselves with each other. Whether this 
theory be sound or not, it can be worked out independently of 
the “‘ primal horde”’ hypothesis. Dr. McDougall, in ignoring it, 
seems to have missed an opportunity for a much-needed examina- 
tion of Freud’s social psychology. 

Having disposed of Freud’s ‘libidinal’? theory of group 
mentality, Dr. McDougall defends his own view of the group 
mind and in particular of the nature of suggestibility. He thinks 
the latter is due to an interplay between the instincts of assertion 
and submission. It may, however, be doubted whether these 
tendencies can correctly be called instincts, and whether the 
explanation offered is more than a renaming of the facts to be 
explained. It seems to amount to hardly more than the state- 
ment that man is submissive because he is submissive. 

A more fruitful method of approaching the problems of sug- 
gestibility is that followed by Dr. William Brown in his essay on 
‘““ Suggestion and Personality.’ He shows that suggestibility is 
in direct proportion to degree of dissociation. ‘‘ It is where, 
through conflict and repression, certain instinctive desires, 
associated often with definite sets of memories of the past, are 
dissociated from the main stream of consciousness that they can 
realise suggestions which would be unacceptable to the fully 
conscious personality if their meanings were thoroughly under- 
stood.’ Suggestion on this view is not due to a single factor, 
but depends in different cases on different impulses and desires, 
which, in the absence of general control due to dissociation, come 
to dominate a man’s mind. To account for any case of sug- 
gestion, it is therefore necessary to ascertain the nature of the 
dissociation and of the affective-conative factors involved. 

Morris GINSBERG. 
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The Neuroses of the Nations. By C. E. PLayne. Allen and Unwin. 
1925. pp. 468. 16s. net. 


Germany. By G. P. Goocu. Benn. 1925. pp. xi+360. 15s. 
net. 


Miss Playne’s idea was excellent. There was more than room 
for a study which would explain the growth of the war-mind of 
modern Europe in terms of social psychology. Such a book might 
have analysed the prevailing habits of thought and emotional 
reaction within various important groups, such as the Great 
General Staff at Berlin or the Pan-German League. It might 
have shown the parts played therein by fear, by professional 
ambition, by false views of racial history and by a dozen other 
factors. It might have estimated the importance of the various 
groups in the formation of the ‘‘ national mind,” so far as that 
may exist, and studied their means of action on it through press 
and platform, the type of appeal which was most successful and 
the mental and spiritual conditions which caused its success. 

Such a book Miss Playne has hardly written, though there are 
none of the above ideas on which she has not touched. But the 
arrangement is disordered, the analysis in every case vague and 
incomplete, the usual method the accumulation of a mass of 
quotations with little indication of how representative the writers 
might be of their groups, or how important the groups themselves 
might be in numbers and influence. That there were war-parties 
in all countries we know, that members of each made many a 
rash and provocative statement we have had sufficient evidence 
in the war-time quotations compiled by their enemies. What we 
have still to learn is rather the relative importance of their 
influence and the origin of the general state of mind which made 
their influence important. 

One cannot but feel some doubts of Miss Playne’s qualifications 
for her task. The collocation of psychological authorities of very 
different weight and very divergent standpoint arouses a sus- 
picion which the rough and ready interchange of terms like 
psychosis, neurosis, complex and obsession—obeying no recog- 
nisable scheme of terminology—does nothing to dispel. In diplo- 
matic history, of which there is much in this book, knowledge of 
the earlier works of Hammann, Bogitchevitch, and the Livre 
Nowy has secured a version of events at least more accurate than 
the usual English text-book, but, apart from Fabre-Luce, there is 
little sign of knowledge of more recent work, the references show 
a use of sources omnivorous rather than critical, and numerous 
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mistakes point to a knowledge of diplomatic history hastily 
accumulated for the special purpose rather than already mastered. 

The ultimate value of the book, we suspect, will lie in its 
availability as a mine of useful quotations, though on the German 
side most have been drawn, not without acknowledgment, from 
the existing compilations of Nippold and Rohrbach. But it is at 
least convenient to have summaries of the political and sociological 
lessons in the novels of a Bazin or a Barrés, of Heinrich Mann 
and Gustav Frenssen. 

Miss Playne’s own thesis will hardly stand inspection. It is 
that the unhealthy and overstrained conditions of modern city 
life have produced a generation of neurotics almost verging on 
the unbalanced and that only this can explain the madness of 
the Great War. But this is to neglect some obvious facts, for 
instance that, at least on any but the longest views, there is a real 
conflict of interest between nations, and a real advantage in 
victory in the average war—facts not least obvious after 1867 
and 1871—and inability to take that longest view may be a sign 
of the low development of the average mind, but hardly of 
psychosis and incipient insanity. Or again that compared, say, 
with the tenth or seventeenth centuries the last century has been 
an era of peace. The present age, overstrained and neurotic or 
no, is the first in which the view has been at all common that war 
is a crime. Imagine any other century professedly basing a 
peace, not on victory, but on the righteous punishment of the 
crime of beginning war, or expending a mountain of paper on 
argument over the question of origins. The Great War may have 
been from many points of view a mad war, but it was neither so 
materially baseless, nor so intrinsically abnormal, as Miss Playne 
seems to imagine. The fact that the alliance system expanded 
it to so enormous a scale must not blind us to this, nor must its 
long continuance—expected by no party; and it was that scale 
and continuance which rendered no conceivable fruits of victory 
worth the cost. 

We are promised a second volume treating the English war- 
mind on similar lines, the present volume concentrating almost 
exclusively on France and Germany. It would again prove a 
time-saving anthology of quotations, but we hope that the author 
will previously inspect such a book as Miss Wertheimer’s Pan- 
German League and see what it is to handle such a subject 
scientifically. 

To turn from Miss Playne to Dr. Gooch is to enter another 
world, in more senses than one. It is, to begin with, to learn 
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what the human mind can do in scholarship, mastery, balance 
and compression. There is little need to say more in praise of a 
book which must for many purposes become standard, and is as 
good an analysis of a nation as we can hope to see from a foreigner 
not habitually resident therein. Yet there are defects. Twice 
the space is given to the history and problems of Germany since 
November, 1918, as are devoted to all sides of German life and 
history up to the war, in this forming a contrast with other 
books in this series, for instance Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s delightful 
Norway. Such an arrangement has naturally great advantages ; 
good comprehensive studies of post-war Germany are almost non- 
existent in England, histories of pre-war Germany relatively 
many ; but it has also its defects. It is difficult not to be misled 
by the sudden drastic change in scale, for the first hundred pages 
are hardly written in the style of the rapid summary preparatory 
to the real matter of a book. Moreover, the attempt to compress 
his vast knowledge of the history, political, economic, academic, 
and literary of pre-war Germany into his hundred pages has been 
almost too much even for Dr. Gooch. For instance, in the chapter 
on The German Mind, with proper nouns running thirty and 
forty to the page—albeit each with its appropriate epithet, we 
reach and pass the limits of the allusive. We fancy this chapter 
may rival the fate of Acton’s famous essay on German Schools of 
History, of which Dr. Gooch once wrote elsewhere: ‘‘ Students 
may measure their advance by their progressive ability to under- 
stand this marvellous dissertation,’’ with the equally true corollary 
that till they are fairly advanced it will have the rather limited 
utility of an annotated book-catalogue. From the chapter on the 
post-war mind and literature of Germany we may guess what we 
have lost by the undue compression of the earlier one. 

Ofallthe militarist, Pan-German and Navy League writers quoted 
so freely by Miss Playne, Dr. Gooch tells us little enough. Much 
of the blame must again doubtless be ascribed to the general 
allocation of space. Granted that, and it was perhaps inevitable 
that the hopeful idealistic Jugendbewegung should occupy more 
than ten times the space allotted to the Pan-German League, but 
it does not make for a really balanced picture. And even apart 
from this more stress seems to be laid on all cultural and pacifist 
tendencies throughout than would appear to represent their 
importance to the average German mind. Did the pacifists 
Schiicking, Wehberg and Forster really bulk as largely in their 
day as Treitschke in his? Yet we can hardly think that Dr. 
Gooch intended to stress not what was important in the eyes of 
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contemporary Germans, but what he considered would prove of 
most permanent value to the race; for how on that basis could 
he have given four pages to Keyserling and four lines to Max 
Weber? We suspect that the explanation is both easy and 
familiar. Like seeks like, and a man not brought by permanent 
residence and business intercourse into contact with all classes 
and parties in a foreign land, tends inevitably through the choice 
of his hosts, guests, correspondents and journals to see in the 
front plane of his picture of that land movements and parties 
sympathetic to himself. Germans are naturally anxious to-day 
to correct the picture of pre-war Germany still current in Entente 
lands, and they owe much in this direction to Dr. Gooch; we 
wonder whether they will at heart be quite as grateful for his 
picture of post-war Germany? With the sequel to Jena in our 
memories we at least doubt whether that picture contains quite 
all the truth. L. G. ROBINSON. 


The Young Delinquent. By Cyrit Burt. University of London 
Press. 1925. pp. xx+643. 17s. 6d. 


Dr. Burt’s anxiously awaited book has appeared, and a great 
step towards the solution of the inter-related problems of the 
causes, the nature, and the treatment of juvenile crime has been 
made. 

The volume, which is the first of a series of three, is an account 
of an exhaustive personal study of two hundred representative 
delinquent cases, together with that of an equal number of non- 
delinquent children living in a similar environment to that of 
the offenders. For each case all the ascertainable relevant factors 
have been noted, and the results tabulated. The relative import- 
ance of the various causes of crime has been estimated from the 
frequency with which they occurred. Conditions have been 
classified as hereditary or environmental, physical, intellectual, 
or temperamental, general or specific, major or minor. I[llustra- 
tive cases are described in detail, so that clear mental pictures 
can be gained of the various delinquent types. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the work is the masterly 
method of approach. Psychology and sociology have suffered so 
long from biassed conclusions based on research which, while 
appearing scientific, has failed to detect subtly disguised factors, 
that a book of this kind which has succeeded in avoiding the 
post hoc fallacy, shines out as a light in the darkness. The 
control group is the rock on which the light-house is built. It 
is true that, statistically considered, the numbers on which con- 
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clusions are based are small. But the analysis made is so careful, 
and based on so wide a general experience, that the author is 
justified in assuming that subsequent figures based on larger 
numbers will confirm the results already found. The attitude 
to research is not the only valuable demonstration of method in 
the book. The schedules showing schemes for the examination 
of individual cases are invaluable, and if generally adopted in 
psychological and juridical work with delinquents would correct 
an enormous amount of inaccurate, and therefore unjust and 
unscientific, analyses. 

Dr. Burt’s conclusions with regard to the relative gravity of 
the various causes of delinquency are slightly different from those 
of other investigators, and therefore of unusual interest. The 
most important conclusion is that of the extraordinary multi- 
plicity and variety of conditions leading to crime. To say that 
is due to poverty, to heredity, to repression of the sexual instinct, 
or to any of the single causes that have been maintained to be 
paramount, is grossly to mis-state the case. Fifteen different 
contributory factors have been found in the course of this 
research. Those which are major in some instances are minor 
in others. Few may be present or all may be present. Circum- 
stances seeming to foster crime may be there, and yet have 
little influence, while others, so subtle that they can be unearthed 
only by careful and patient search, may have much greater import- 
ance. The author is, however, enabled by his statistical analysis 
to say which conditions are most likely to lead to crime. Generally 
speaking, of environmental factors home factors are more 
important than those from outside; moral degradation is more 
harmful than physical; psychological influences operate more 
strongly than physiological states. 

Even more helpful than the examination of the causes of 
crime, are the suggestions in a field hitherto almost untouched— 
that of the best methods for dealing with the various types of 
case. The author's remedial work has been in progress suf- 
ficiently long for the results of his treatment to be seen. The 
number of his cures is most heartening as an indication of what 
can be done by enlightened and thorough measures. At the same 
time the book, though most restrained and unimpassioned in tone, 
is, by the very weight of its evidence, a heavy indictment of official 
neglect, stupidity, parsimoniousness and short-sightedness. Many 
practical measures of administrative reform are advocated. We 
have much to learn from America in the treatment of young 
offenders. 
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Dr. Burt's style is a marvel of lucidity and charm. His por- 
traits of some of the young people to whom he has become a 
friend and confidant rather than a representative of official 
authority, are wonderful in their vividiness and precision. The 
more technical parts of the work are relegated to copious footnotes. 
This was a very sound plan, as the book should be read by many 
people who have no psychological training, but who have frequent 
dealings with children. The section on children’s lies is most 
interesting and the bibliography invaluable. Parents, teachers, 
magistrates, probation officers should be familiar with the sug- 
gestions for helping individual cases. All who have to frame or 
interpret regulations for the treatment of young offenders should 
be made to read a section every morning after breakfast. There 
is no need to recommend the book to psychologists, to whom Dr. 
Burt’s theory of general emotionality is of special interest. 

Psycho-analysts should learn that intimate psychological facts 
can be presented in such a way as to carry conviction to the 
reader as well as to the writer. Those who think that psycholo- 
gical investigation is an unjustified tampering with the secrets of 
the individual soul should see the account of the cures effected 
by this wise surgeon. 

It will be surprising if this book does not make Dr. Burt one 
of the busiest men in England. His letter-box must be crammed 
every morning with inquiries as to what should be done when 
Tommy hits his sister on the head with the poker, and when 
Muriel will run after boys. It is to be hoped that the next two 
volttmes of the series, those dealing with the Backward and 
Defective, and with the Unstable and Neurotic, will appear shortly. 

BM. 


Financial Reconstruction in England, 1815-1822. By A. W. 
AcwortH. P.S.KingandSon. 1925. pp. vi+158. 8s. 6d. 


Here is a book that he who runs may read and profit by, if 
he be not too winded by the pace. The author says that his 
pages represent an attempt to give a short account of what 
actually happened after 1815 and before 1823, the date which 
closes the first chapter of financial reconstruction in England 
after the Napoleonic wars. ‘‘ The first seven years succeeding 
the restoration of peace were among the darkest in modern 
English history,” according to the statement by Buxton which 
Mr. Acworth quotes ; and the writer of a contemporary letter to 
the Earl of Liverpool observes that ‘‘ people seem to be at a loss 
to what to attribute the distresses of the country. .. . The 
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disciples of Mr. Malthus hint at redundant population :—Mr. 
Tierney says it is paper currency :—Mr. Brougham, excessive 
taxation :—Mr. Baring, restrictive trade :—Sir Francis Burdett, 
want of Radical Reform :—while others attribute all the calamities 
of the country to the Poor Rates.’’ (p. 120.) Substitute the finance 
of the Dole for the Poor Rates, and names too familiar to require 
mention, for those of the century-old letter, and the extract given 
by Mr. Acworth might be thought to be from a letter of to-day. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that although Mr. Acworth says 
truly that he has refrained from pointing comparisons or contrasts 
with the events of the past seven years, anyone at all conversant 
with recent financial history must be led by quoted extracts like 
that above, and by the general nature of Mr. Acworth’s account 
of financial and monetary matters in the earlier reconstruction 
period, into drawing parallels for himself, both as to events and 
their causes. 

_ The settlement of the issues arising from the Treaty of Peace 
reads like current history: exaggerated claims for reparation 
are pared down by Mixed Commissions ; the Indemnity, with the 
assistance of international bankers, is paid by a gradual series 
of transfers; Allied Debts are collected in proportion to the 
adjudged ability of the debtor States to pay. In the domain of 
English finance proper the reduction in expenditure—the fall of 
the Geddes axe—is rapid, although “ long-run economy ”’ dictates 
that expenditure on the Forces should not be substantially 
reduced! Pitt’s war measure, the Income Tax, like E.P.D., 
suffers public attack and is abandoned. The policy of the Bank 
of England is subordinated to the policy of the Treasury which 
alternately dictates inflation through the war period, deflation 
from 1814 till 1816, temporary inflation again in 1817 and 1818, 
and gradual deflation thereafter; the process taking place by 
way of the Bank’s advances to the Government and corresponding 
with the degree, in the different intervals, of the Government’s 
preference for a floating debt in the form of Exchequer Bills 
~ over a long-term debt unprovided for by a Sinking Fund, or an 
increase in taxation wherewith to provide such a fund. In the 
_ circumstances, the outside banking and business interests are 
carried on the wave of alternately easy and stringent reserve 
money from crest to trough of speculative excesses at home and 
abroad ; the private export of capital to necessitous Governments 
on the Continent succeeds the official loans of the period of the 
war; and the exchanges reflect at one remove, that is through 
the intermediate influence of the balance of payments, the shifting 
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relative purchasing power of sterling. Meanwhile the Committees 
of Resumption in 1819, like their successors a hundred years 
later, recommend a plan of resumption by instalments on terms 
which tend to the “ valorisation’’ of gold, and thereby but give 
formal expression to the actual practices of the Bank. “It is 
difficult,” says Mr. Acworth, ‘to avoid the conclusion that the 
appreciation of money was mainly responsible for the troubles 
that followed the peace. Some revulsion from the credit condi- 
tions that prevailed in the last two years of the war was unavoid- 
able ; but the process of readjustment was needlessly prolonged 
and made unduly difficult by the ill-considered policy of the 
Government and the Bank Directors.’ 

If the foregoing is a fair summary of Mr. Acworth’s account, 
barring the specific allusions to present-day affairs, it is not 
difficult to understand why one is led to make such allusions. 
It is because they are implicit in every line Mr. Acworth writes, 
and in omitting them he keeps the letter rather than the spirit 
of the law of their exclusion which he lays down for himself. 
Indeed, the outstanding feature of his book is that he sees the 
period of financial reconstruction after the Napoleonic wars 
through the glass of recent experience and controversy, and 
interprets what took place from the point of view of those at 
the present time who hold the monetary policy of central authori- 
ties to be the First Cause of all economic effects. He is very 
likely right : it is probable that the more important developments 
and their origin were in the main as he says, but, as in the case 
of similar interpretations of the course of recent events, one is 
left with the impression, de magnis maiora loquuntur ; the turbot 
becomes a whale. Unfortunately one cannot judge the matter 
for oneself since, by limiting the scope of his narrative to a 
‘“‘ short account,” Mr. Acworth is forced to present his evidence 
so summarily that much critical detail is left out. From the 
footnotes it is clear that he is familiar with contemporary 
sources and with the results of recent research on the period. 
Will he not be persuaded some day to put the materials, 
which he must possess, in the form of a treatise, confirming 


the conclusions of this most interesting tract ? 
M. TAPPAN. 


Wages and the Family. By PavuLt H. Dovuctas. University of 
Chicago Press. 1925. pp. xiv. + 290. $3.00. 

Professor Paul Douglas is the Eleanor Rathbone of America. 

What she has done to popularise the idea of family endowment 
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in Great Britain, he has done for America by the publication 
during the past few years of a series of articles in learned and 
popular periodicals. He has now collected and enlarged these 
articles, and presents us with what is probably the most scientific 
and complete statement of the case for family endowment which 
is yet to be found. 

To some extent Professor Douglas has too successfully been 
his own prophet, and the reader who has followed his various 
articles will find much in the book that is familiar to him, par- 
ticularly if he has read the International Labour Office Report 
on Family Endowment for the preparation of which Professor 
Douglas was largely responsible. 

The author offers family endowment as, above all, the means 
of ensuring a real living wage to all workers. He estimates the 
productivity of industry in America, and proves that it is not 
sufficient to provide for the payment to all of any reasonable 
living wage standard, on the basis of a five-member family. He 
has little difficulty in showing that the average family is much 
smaller than this. Family endowment is a means of adjusting 
income to needs and avoiding payment for non-existing families. 
He then gives a full account of the various systems as they exist, 
or are proposed in Europe and Australia and concludes with a 
discussion of what he terms the larger aspects of the family 
allowance system. It is this last section which is probably the 
most valuable part of the book for it provides a full analysis of 
fundamentals. One feels, however, that Professor Douglas 
is inclined to underestimate the objections to some of the solu- 
tions he suggests. The difficulties of providing professional classes 
with a really adequate allowance, the effect of the various schemes 
upon the general price level, and the opposition of trade unions 
and single workers are cases in point. 

Moreover, he does not always sufficiently emphasise that some of 
the safeguards he suggests can only be obtained at the expense of 
the advantages he claims for the system, or indeed that many 
of the advantages themselves are almost entirely dependent 
upon which particular form of family endowment is adopted. 

E. M. Burns. 


The Economics of the Gold Standard. By D. T. Jack, M.A. P.S. 
King and Co. 1925. pp. vi+88. 3s. net. 
The main object of this little book is to propound the under- 
lying economic principles involved in the recent return to the 
Gold Standard—recent controversies are mentioned in the 
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preface, but are not exhaustively discussed: the author rightly 
believes that what is wanted at the moment are “ long-period ” 
views. For without a due consideration of what the long standard 
involves in the long run, the whole discussion tends to be biassed 
and misleading. For this reason Mr. Jack’s effort to clear up 
the popular mind is to be welcomed, though there are defects of 
exposition which militate somewhat against the author. 

To begin with, the author’s exposition of the Quantity Theory 
is of the old-fashioned MV=PT type, which makes it so extra- 
ordinarily difficult to convey to the reader the fundamental 
importance in monetary theory of the concept “elasticity of 
demand ”’ as applied to currency. Further, though it would be 
unfair to blame Mr. Jack for adhering to the fashionable view with 
regard to the relations between prices and credit, the nature of 
bank deposits and the like, yet, even from the standpoint of that 
view, there are extravagances of statement and misstatements 
of fact which mar the analysis. Thus it is more than difficult 
to accept the bald statement on p. 35 that “‘ there is nothing in 
the nature of things to prevent all the gold-holding from leaving 
the country provided prices continue to rise through the excessive 
growth of checkable deposits.”’ 

Mr. Jack both exaggerates the influence, and misinterprets the 
effects, of a rise in the Bank rate, which is erroneously described 
(p. 21) as the minimum price charged by the Bank “ for advances 
to borrowers.’’ The effect of Bank rate variations are imagined 
(p. 22) as working through the borrowing operations of “ the 
ordinary banks”’ at the Bank of England. On the same page 
it is stated that a rise of Market over Bank-rates would cause 
“borrowers”? to “obtain their loans from the central bank 
rather than from the ordinary banks’: unqualified in this way, 
it is not a true description of the British situation at all. Again, 
when it is said (p. 24) that the ‘‘ regulator of the supply of means 
of payment is the Bank-rate of the central bank,’’ one is naturally 
inclined to ask what the effect of Bank-rate is on new gold dis- 
coveries : the supply of gold being under gold standard conditions, 
so obviously the fundamental underlying condition of price 
changes that it is quite incredible that writers on the gold standard 
should commit themselves constantly to statements implying the 
exact opposite. 

The author also misunderstands the nature of the Gold Exchange 
Standard. He argues that ‘‘ whereas in this country an adverse 
exchange movement was countered by reducing the amount 
loaned abroad, in gold-exchange countries, the movement had 
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to be met by increasing the amount borrowed abroad’’ This-is 
based upon an epigrammatic statement by Keynes, Indian 
Currency, p. 18. But the essence of the policy is not a temporary 
borrowing of funds when the rate goes against a centre, but, 
by a sale of (foreign) assets against local currency, to reduce 
the latter until its reduced amount secures its parity in terms of 
foreign currency again. When borrowing abroad without reduc- 
tion of local currency is effected, the policy usually breaks down, 
as the various attempts made since the war to stabilise local 
currencies by loans, without controlling local inflation, quite 
clearly show . 

In the last chapter Mr. Jack deals with the future of gold 
prices, and, by a method somewhat different to that employed 
by the present writer, shows that prices are likely to rise in 
the immediate decade and to fall later on. Even in this chapter 
there is some sign of hasty writing: thus the table on p. 78, 
purporting to show the gold holding of the United States at the 
end of 1923, does not seem to make any allowance for the gold 
held by the Federal Reserve system. The total as given agrees 
with the figure on p. 268 of the F. R. Bulletin, April, 1925, but 
what has probably happened is that the captions covering the 
Treasury holdings in Mr. Jack’s table should have included 
Federal Reserve holdings. As it stands, the table is clearly 
misleading. A okie Ce 


The Return to Gold. By T. E. Grecory, D.Sc. London: Ernest 
Benn. pp. 60. 2s. 6d. net. 


The “squat plain squad of honest Saxon regulars”? which 
General Ople had at his disposal on those rare occasions when he 
needed to express an idea would have been hard put to it—would 
have undergone much marching and counter-marching to get 
over the ground which Dr. Gregory covers so easily with his 
15,000 words. With so small a force he centrives to give a clear 
statement of the nature of the gold standard with its relations 
to the price level and the exchanges ; a review of official monetary 
policy ; a very convenient summary of recent legal changes 
affecting the control of the currency ; and finally, for the specula- 
tive minded, some conjectures on the future level of prices. It 
must be admitted that these conjectures are, as conjectures are 
apt to be, very conjectural. Dr. Gregory himself describes:them 
as “‘ only guess work.” The disclaimer protects him, but it may 
be doubted whether it sufficiently protects the student from the 
persuasive influence of a column of agreeably definite, if admit- 
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tedly hypothetical, figures. But perhaps these conjectures may 
“ make good ” on other grounds—on the ground that they present 
us with the question : what is the minimum proportion of know- 
ledge to ignorance which justifies a writer in moving forward to 
an opinion—however carefully hedged the expression of that 
opinion may be? This, however, is a small matter. An even 
smaller is the presence on the fourth line of page 19 of an orphaned 
“it,” whose parentage is lost and with it the meaning of the 
summarising sentence in which it occurs. Apart from these 
minor points, those of us who agree with Dr. Gregory that our 
recent monetary policy has been on the whole a sensible one will 
be content to give thanks for a compact and judicious statement 
of the matter. Pa 


The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. By M. L. Dar.ine, 
I.C.S.. Humphrey Milford. 1925. 14s. net. 


Mr. Darling has made a brilliant analysis of the causes, condi- 
tions, and results of the indebtedness of the Punjab peasant. His 
book embodies the results of years of first-hand investigation and 
study, and not only throws new light on the problem of increasing 
the prosperity of the Indian ryot, but also makes extremely 
fascinating reading. He describes in detail the characteristic 
features of the various Punjab districts and of the various types 
of cultivators, but succeeds in discerning fundamental similarities 
as well as observing diversities, and hence—bearing in mind the 
vast predominance of agricultural interests in India—manages 
to draw a striking picture of the fundamental factors under- 
lying the whole problem of Indian economic improvement. He 
sums up in a striking manner the attitude of the peasant by 
saying: ‘‘To three things he is passionately attached: his 
religion, his family, and his land; and for one thing he cares 
nothing at all: politics; while there is one person he hates: 
the money-lender. It is upon the adjustment of these five 
factors that his future depends.” 

There is no doubt that the problem of rural indebtedness is not 
only a very serious one, but that it has intensified under British 
rule in spite of a marked rise in the standard of living of the 
cultivators. Mr. Darling computes that there are no less than 
40,000 money-lenders in the Province, and that over 80 per cent. 
of the Punjab peasant proprietors are in debt ; whilst he defi- 
nitely asserts that the power of the money-lenders has distinctly 
increased under British rule, despite the partially ameliorative 
effect of the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1901. At the same 
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time he adduces conclusive evidence that the standard of living 
has appreciably risen. This apparent contradiction is explained 
by his thesis that ‘‘ debt may be as much an indication of pros- 
perity as of poverty.” The fact is, as he says, that ‘‘ the existence 
of debt is due to necessity, but its volume depends upon credit, 
and the link between the two is the money-lender.’’ In other 
words, indebtedness is conditioned not only by factors which 
compel the peasant to borrow—in particular the smallness of the 
ordinary holding and its “‘ grotesque fragmentation,’ the pro- 
found insecurity of agricultural conditions combined with general 
improvidence, the constantly recurring losses of cattle from 
disease or drought and the extravagant expenditure upon marri- 
ages and domestic ceremonial—but also by those which enable 
him to borrow—namely, the possession of security in the form of 
land, since the rise in the value of land, and the existence of a 
class of money-lenders able and willing to provide the desired 
accommodation. ‘‘It is an unexpected result of this inquiry,” 
says Mr. Darling, ‘‘ that it suggests that the two conditions most 
favourable to debt are insecurity of harvest and prosperity, and 
that of the two, prosperity has the greater effect.”’ 

If this be true, why, it may be asked, should the increase of 
indebtedness occasion such uneasiness and alarm? The answer 
is that alarm is caused not so much by the amount, but by the 
unproductive nature of the debt. Mr. Darling reckons that not 
more than 5 per cent. of the money borrowed is spent upon land 
improvement. Moreover, the money-lending system itself—in 
particular the charging of compound interest—is a vicious one, 
so that a peasant once in debt seldom succeeds in ever extricating 
himself from the clutches of the money-lender. 

The remedies for unproductive indebtedness may be said to be 
firstly, the spread of co-operative credit, and secondly, improved 
agriculture. The effect of theslatter must, however, still be 
greatly discounted by the tendency of the population of India 
to increase with great rapidity whenever dire economic pressure 
is even slightly relieved. In this connection it is instructive to 
watch the progress of the Canal Colonies of the Punjab, wherein 
a picked population has been deliberately planted out by Govern- 
ment under almost ideal conditions. The immediate result, it 
is true, has been a great increase in prosperity and comparatively 
low indebtedness, but it is significant to note that the population 
of the Punjab has increased during the last forty years by no 
less than 22 per cent., and that by far the most rapid increase has 
taken place in the Canal Colonies. Thus in twenty years the 
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population of the Lyallpur Canal Colony rose from 65,000 to 
I,105,997, ‘‘ of whom over half a million were born in or near 
the colony.”’ In the same district indebtedness has increased by 
nearly one and a half crores of rupees during the last ten years ; 
and, says Mr. Darling, ‘‘ it may be prophesied that, if present con- 
ditions persist, the Canal Colony districts will eventually become 
as indebted as any other part of the province.’ This prognosti- 
cation seems gloomy enough; but, on the other hand, it should 
be noted that co-operative credit offers a solution of the problem 
of indebtedness little less than miraculous, if only the ‘‘ devastat- 
ing torrent of children” can be stopped. ‘“‘ The discovery has been 
made,” says Mr. Darling, “‘ that a person who joins a co-operative 
credit society can in ten to twenty years clear off the whole of 
his debt, and in addition accumulate enough capital to supply the 
modest requirements of his somewhat primitive system of farming.” 
Mr, Darling has made a notable contribution to Indian eco- 
nomic literature. V. ANSTEY. 


Taxation in Australia. By STEPHEN Mitts, C.M.G. Macmillan. 


A National System of Taxation. By A. RAMAtyA. P.S. Mahadeva 
Iyer, 1110 Narck New Street, Madura. 


These two books are at opposite ends of the compass; the one, 
exact, comprehensive, empirical; the other, sketchy, abstract, 
speculative. Neither is of first-rate importance, but both are 
useful contributions to knowledge. Mr. Mills’s book takes its 
place at once as a standard history. So far as facts are concerned, 
it is as full a treatment of Australian fiscal history as could be 
demanded by the most exacting. It is not a readable book, but it 
is a valuable work of reference. Mr. Ramaiya’s study has a value 
of a different nature. Eclectic throughout, it adds little to history 
or to the theory of taxation. But as an essay on “ Indian Econo- 
mics’ it has very considerable interest. English economists are 
apt to overlook the growing output of economic literature from 
India. There is some justification for this attitude. From a 
scientific point of view, much of it is derivative and unoriginal. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of the biology of Economic 
Thinking, it is surely absorbingly interesting to observe the new 
forms assumed by old thought under different environmental 
conditions. In this connection Mr. Ramaiya’s work is full of 
interest. Of all departments of economic thought, the theory 
of public finance is notoriously the most susceptible to external 
influences. It is an art rather than a science. To trace Mr. 
Ramaiya’s attempts to adapt the broad principles elaborated by 
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western economists to the economic conditions of India is a 
highly instructive experience. 

In the main he departs less from western orthodoxy than 
might be expected a priori. Large extracts from Marshall, Pigou, 
and the less pugnacious sections of Labour and the New Social 
Order form the main pegs for his discussion of general principles. 
It is when he comes to apply these principles that national 
influences betray themselves. Surely at this stage in history 
only a non-European economist could evoke much enthusiasm 
for devising customs duties for taxing the foreigner, such that 
“the policy pursued . . . does not create jealousy and resentment 
in other countries strong enough to lead to political rupture’! 
But even here he follows western ideas more than might be 
expected. It is interesting, however, to see that he opposes 
large family allowances in the income tax on the ground that “ it 
is essential that there should be some restraint . . . on (the) 
irresponsible production of children.” 

But more interesting than anything else in the book is his 
optimism with regard to the possibility of increasing the non-tax 
revenue by collectivist undertaking. Socialism has no terrors 
for Mr. Ramaiya. On the contrary, he obviously finds it difficult 
to understand why intelligent people should ever distrust it. In 
this I do not think he is alone among Indians. Surely here is 
a portent of some significance. Can it be that after a century of 
propaganda in Europe, Socialism is at last finding a spiritual 
home in the Orient? Many things go to support such an hypoth- 
esis. The assumption of relatively static conditions, on which 
so much Socialist theory depends, must be much more congenial 
to eastern than to western ways of thinking. The caste system, 
too, claims to originate in a “‘ functional” division of society. 
And as Mr. Ramaiya himself urges with great candour, ‘“‘ there 
are further special facilities . . . for Government management of 
business. . . . The people of India have @ great facility for obedi- 
ence, being naturally docile and submissive.” 

LIONEL ROBBINS. 


Modern Economic History with Special Reference to Australia. 
By H. Heaton. W.E.A. of South Australia, Adelaide. 
Third, completely revised, edition. 1925. pp. 351. Cloth, 
OS: tet. 


The new edition of this deservedly successful textbook is 
“ drastically different from its predecessors, both in its contents 
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and in the allocation of space to the various subjects. . . . Agri- 
cultural development, especially in new countries, has been given 
a more prominent place; the portions dealing with Australia 
have been expanded so that they now occupy over one third of 
the book.’’ The extra pages required for this closer adaptation 
of the book to the special needs of Australian students have been 
obtained by curtailing the space devoted to Socialism, Marxism, 
and kindred subjects. The chapters dealing with Free Trade 
and Protection, Trade Unionism and Co-operation have been 
reduced in number, but occupy as many pages as before. 

The primary appeal of the book is, of course, to Australian 
students; but its breadth of vision commends it to a wider 
audience. English students of colonial and imperial economic 
history have already found the book indispensable, and will find 
the present edition even more useful than the earlier ones. For 
senior students the particular interest of Dr. Heaton’s work lies 
in his attempt to teach economic history as a world-wide subject, 
freed from the narrow nationalism which has obscured much of 
its significance in the past. This striving after a wider outlook 
is one of the most urgent duties of the modern economic his- 
torian. The task is difficult, but is considerably eased by such 
thoughtful and scrupulous work as must have gone to the making 
of this book. 


Problems in Sales Management. By PRoFessor H. R. TOSDALL. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 


The first edition of this book appeared about three years ago: 
the present is a revised edition. As Professor of Marketing in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
the author has exceptional facilities for collecting a series of the 
actual problems with which specified firms have been faced during 
the last few years; but it may be remarked—perhaps to our 
shame—that such a collection as is here presented, could certainly 
not be produced by any institution in this country. Indeed, the 
value of the book consists quite as much in the actual facts re- 
garding existing organisation and methods, which the problems 
incidentally reveal, as in the training which may be gained by 
the student from the consideration of the problems themselves. 
The value of the system of case training as applied to the art of 
business, has perhaps still to be proved, and since this book is 
presumably to be supplemented by teaching and discussion, it 
would not be fair to say that the mere presentation of so many 
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unanswered problems leaves one in a state of dissatisfaction. 
None the less, it may be said that the classification and arrange- 
ment is sound, while the author’s introductory section is so inter- 
esting as to make one hope that in the next edition, he will cut 
down the number of problems, if need be, and enlarge his own 
contribution. J. W. F. R. 


The A.B.C. of Stocks and Shares. By HARGREAVES PARKINSON. 
With an Introduction by HARTLEY WITHERS. Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd. 1925. pp. 96. 


This is a slight but quite excellent little book, introducing the 
reader not only to the intricacies of the Stock Exchange, but also 
to the nature of the material handled there. It is always a little 
difficult for a writer to avoid undue simplicity when he attempts 
to cover a great deal of ground ina short space, but Mr. Parkinson 
has been quite successful in this, although, naturally, his book 
contains nothing very advanced. But it contains quite enough 
material to make it useful both for the often completely ignorant 
investor and for a student first approaching the subject. 

TAENG) 


Then and Now. Economic Problems After the War a Hundred 
Years Ago. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. Humphrey Milford. 
1925. 58. 

In this freshly-written little volume Mrs. Fisher has attempted 
to throw light upon our present-day post-war economic problems 
and, perhaps, to help to stem the natural impatience of those who 
expected that England would quickly become a country fit for 
heroes, by analysing the economic situation in England after the 
Napoleonic wars and comparing it with present-day conditions. 
Mrs. Fisher’s description of England after 1815 should bring home 
forcibly to the “ general reader” many of the fundamental 
economic effects of war, and explain why it takes time (and 
many other things also) to reconstruct the economic life of a 
country even after the conclusion of peace. Then and Now may 
confidently be recommended as an excellent introduction to the 
study of the economic after-effects of war. 


V. ANSTEY. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


F. J. ADkins: Europe's New Map. Noel Douglas. 


EDWARD BATTEN: National Economics for Britain’s Day of 
Need. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 


B. C. CHATTERJEE and L. D. CovEsLtant: Economics of Engineer- 
ing. Benares: S. N. Chatterjee. 

JOsEPH L. CoHEN: Family Income Insurance. P.S. King and 
Son, Ltd. 

SANFORD D. Cote: The Laws of Charters and Bills of Lading 
Shortly Explained. Effingham Wilson. 

R. G. HAwtTREY: The Economic Problem. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Ltd. 

Kart Marx: Value, Price and Profit, addressed to working men. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

B. RAMACHANDRA Rau: The Economics of Leather Industry, 
Calcutta University Press. 

Ibid.: Elementary Banking for Indian Beginners. Ibid. 

E. Rienano and J. C. Stamp: The Social Significance of Death 
Duties. Noel Douglas. 

LIONEL RopBins: Wages. Jarrolds, Ltd. 

Horace SEcrisT: An Introduction to Statistical Methods. Revised 
Edition. The Macmillan Company. 

Joun B. Watson: Behaviorism. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Ltd. 

WILLIAM WricuT and A. J. PENty: Agriculture and the Unem- 
ployed. The Labour Publishing Company. 

The Architect and His Work. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


Evidence submitted to the Food Council on the question of Short 
Weight and Measure in the sale of Foodstuffs. Vols. I and II. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on Marketing and 
Preparing for Market of Foodstuffs Produced in the Overseas 
Parts of the Empire. First Report. H.M. Stationery Office. 


A National Rural Policy. Prepared by a spectal committee on 
yural reconstruction. Noel Douglas. 


Periodicals Received 


Bolletino della Emigrazione. 

Bombay Labour Gazette. 

Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 
Citta di Milano: Bolletino Municipale Mensile. 
Giornale degli Economustt. 

Indian Journal of Economics. 

Pacific World. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Reference Service on International Affairs. 
Riforma Sociale. : 
Sociological Review. 
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School Notes 


The total number of regular students enrolled for the session 
1925-26 up to February, 1926, is 945, and the number of occasional 
students 1,651, making the total of all students 2,596. 


EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


The degree of LL.D. has been conferred on Hersh Lauterpacht 
for a thesis entitled ‘‘ Private Law Analogies in International 
Law, with special reference to International Arbitration,’ and 
on Constantine John Colombos for a thesis entitled ‘‘ Prize Law 
in the Great War.” 

The degrees of Ph.D. andof M.Sc. (Econ.) have been conferred 
on Maurice Herbert Dobb and Hans Raj Soni, respectively. 


STUDENTSHIPS AND PRIZES 


A Studentship for post-graduate work termed “‘ The Fellowship 
of the British Empire Exhibition Scholarship ’’ has been awarded 
through the High Commissioner for India to Hans Raj Soni, who 
is now registered as a candidate for the degree of D.Sc. (Econo- 
mics). 

The Hutchinson Silver Medal, awarded annually to a student 
of the School for excellence of work done in research, has been 
awarded for 1925 to William Allan McPhee, Ph.D. 

Rosebery Prizes awarded for the best monographs embodying 
original research presented in the Department of Railway Trans- 
port, have been awarded for 1925 as follows :— 


First Prize (£25) : Henry Charles Crane, B.Com., for a mono- 
graph entitled ‘‘ The Economic Distribution of Traffic 
between Railway and Road Transport.” 

Two Second Prizes (£10 each) : (1) H. Marsh, G.W. Railway. 
(2) A. P. Hyatt and G. J. Shepherd, L.N.E. Railway 
(presented a joint monograph). 


A School of Economics Research Studentship of the value of 
{200, in addition to tuition fees, tenable for one year, will be 
awarded in July, 1926. The Studentship, which will be awarded 
only in the event of suitable candidates presenting themselves, 
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is intended to promote the execution by graduate students of 
definite pieces of original research in Economics or Political 
Science, and the subject of research must be approved by the 
Director of the School. The successful candidate will be expected 
to devote his whole time to the work. 

Candidates should apply to the Secretary, London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, W.C.2, for a form of application, 
which should be completed and returned not later than June Ist, 
1926. 


STAFF AND GOVERNORS 


The death is recorded with regret of Sir Athelstane Baines, 
C.S.I., and Sir George S. Gibb, LL.B., members of the Court of 
Governors. 

Upon the unanimous decision of the Board of Advisors, Dr. 
T. E. Gregory has been elected to the Sir Ernest Cassel Chair of 
Banking and Currency. 

Dr. A. Redford has resigned his Cassel Lectureship in Commerce 
as from July 31st, 1926. 

Mr. H. J.S. Jenkins, M.A., B.C.L., has been appointed Assistant 
in Law as from August Ist, 1926. 


Professor Lilian Knowles (1870-1926) 


PROFESSOR LILIAN KNOWLEs came to the School of Economics as 
a research student in 1896, when the School, in the second year of 
its existence, had just made its first move from two rooms in 
John Street to six rooms in Adelphi Terrace. She remained con- 
nected with the School and its work for the rest of her life. During 
the four years of her teaching at University College School she 
was mainly engaged in preparing pupils for the London Examina- 
tions in Economics and in sending them on to the School of 
Economics to complete their courses. From 1904 onwards, as 
lecturer, reader and professor successively, she was a full-time 
member of the staff of the School, counting always for much more 
than one in its life and councils; she was for many years one of 
its most powerful personalities. She is thus among the makers 
as well as one of the earliest inhabitants of the School of Econo- 
mics. She is the first of that distinguished band to be irrevocably 
lost to us. 

The number of women professors in British universities is 
probably still to be reckoned on the fingers of two hands. Mrs. 
Knowles, however, was not only among the first of women 
teachers to reach professorial rank ; she was the second person of 
either sex to hold a Chair of Economic History. She helped 
largely to create her subject as she helped to make the School. 
She had no taste for re-setting old tales; even within the com- 
paratively new territory of Economic History her instinct led her 
to the newest and least cultivated fields of all—to the com- 
mercial rather than the social side of economic development, to the 
study of transport and trade and the opening up of new lands. In 
her own work a pioneer, she was fascinated by the romance of 
pioneering, and of man’s triumphs over the wilderness and over 
disease in the tropics and elsewhere. In presenting her results, 
too, she had something of the pioneer’s disregard for mere tidiness. 
She was to the end perpetually gathering more material than 
she found time to reduce to order. 

She published, indeed, very little till the last years of her life. 
Her first book on The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in 
Great Britain during the Nineteenth Century, appeared only in 1921, 
and is already in its third edition. Her second book, on The 
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Economic Development of the British Empire, published in 1924, 
in fact dealt mainly with the unexplored field of the British 
Tropics. The companion volume, which would have completed 
the picture, dealing with the self-governing dominions, was in 
active preparation. Part is completed and can be published as 
she left it ; it is to be hoped that some means may be found, by 
use of her lecture notes and otherwise, of filling the gap that 
remains. 

Though, however, these books and particularly those upon the 
Empire, will remain as a permanent addition to economic science, 
Mrs. Knowles was less a writer of books than a teacher, and a 
great teacher. Her lectures, as the students soon realised, were 
quite unlike anyone else’s, and as a rule far more memorable. 
Her handling of students individually and in class was as effective 
as it waS vigorous; she at once dominated and bullied them, 
and gave herself up wholly to their service in a way that there 
was no withstanding. Her activities and her helpfulness of course 
extended far beyond formal teaching. To one generation of 
students after another, but most of all perhaps to those who came 
to the School in the first years after the war, Mrs. Knowles more 
than any other person represented the School, not as an institu- 
tion and a seat of formal learning, but as a place of human relations 
and emotions and mutual helpfulness. 

W. H. .BEVERIDGE. 


SOME thirty years ago I first became aware of Mrs. Knowles, 
when I examined Miss Lilian Tomn for an economic studentship. 
The papers bearing that name contained an amazing quantity of 
obviously accurate information, written in the small, not very 
legible handwriting which she afterwards changed. Her facts 
were set out in logical order, though with no distinction of style, 
and she seemed capable of producing a thousand words of equally 
accurate information on any economic question every hour for a 
week. Hearing that she came from Truro, I enquired of my west- 
country relations, and was told of her as a girl at Truro High 
School with startling hats, unshrinking self-confidence, and a 
mother whose garden contained most excellent strawberries. 
Soon she became a colleague at the School, the same in essentials 
as she was when a few weeks before her death an observant 
foreigner called her the only English person he had ever met who 
habitually said what she thought. She had a rollicking delight 
in her own wit and audacity, and all the best stories about her 
came from herself, though no one who knew her doubted their 
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truth. I used particularly to enjoy a story of her “ viva” by 
three ancient lawyers at the Law Tripos. Lady law-students 
were still uncommon, and to the first question ‘“‘ Your name is 
?’’ she answered ‘‘ Tomn, t-o-m-n spelt like damn.’’ 

As the years went on, I noticed a more important fact about 
her. To her the School was always a place to which people came 
to be taught ; and she threw her whole soul into the work of 
teaching. In the nature of things, teachers of economics and 
political science are certain to feel, more than teachers of classics 
or mathematics, that teaching is not their only duty to their 
fellows ; and the early staff contained several members who, like 
myself, had learnt the science of politics mainly by being politi- 
cians. To us Mrs. Knowles’s presence was a perpetually accusing 
conscience. I tried to defend myself to myself by pleading, when 
I hurried off after a lecture to a Hoxton election meeting, that 
after all I was only a part-time worker. But when she talked of 
the least remarkable of my students as real persons all of whom 
she knew, and cared for, and, if necessary, drove without mercy, 
I felt that, after all, I was a teacher, and was not doing my pro- 
fessional job as it could be done. I had, again, the feeling, when 
I was working in the British Museum, that if I were half-an-hour 
late after lunch I should find my conscience sitting, in an unusual 
hat worn at a slightly unusual angle, slogging away at a pile of 
books in the neighbourhood of desk K. She had the same effect 
upon others—on an exceptionally brilliant research student, for 
instance, to whom she said, “‘ You can get round every man in 
this place, but you can’t get round me. You shall read six hours 
every blessed day that you are here.”’ 

She always had a warm affection for Dr. William Cunningham, 
who had introduced her at Cambridge to the study of economic 
history, and whom, after taking her degree, she had helped in 
the preparation of his text-books. She was radiantly happy 
when she persuaded him to give a lecture at the School, and 
introduced him from the chair with the words, ‘‘ You all know 
the big Cunningham and the little Cunningham. Well, here's 
Cunningham.” 

She herself had brought from her cathedral town, and retained 
throughout her life, political opinions which combined outspoken 
anti-sacerdotalism and anti-snobbery, with violent Toryism. 
But when the editor of a London evening paper, who was disposed 
to make a ‘“‘ stunt ’’-attack on the politics of myself and some other 
members of the School staff (and who had, perhaps, heard of the 
violent denunciations with which she sometimes enlivened the 
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old lecturers’ common-room), sent a female reporter to her to 
gather matter for publication, the female reporter went out into 
Clare Market with a singing in her ears. 

To go through life saying exactly what one thinks is a dangerous 
experiment ; because no human being is so perfect that he always 
thinks exactly what he ought to think, and I have heard Mrs. 
Knowles say things that gave pain which I believed was un- 
deserved. But for a colleague who was ill or in sorrow, or a 
home-sick student in some distant part of the Empire, she would 
spend herself without stint, and if the school hasan “‘ atmosphere ”’ 
somewhat different from and somewhat fresher than that of the 
confined societies of the older universities she did more than her 
share in making it. 

GRAHAM WALLAS. 
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Adam Smith as an Economist’ 
By EDWIN CANNAN. 


I HAVE no responsibility for this choice of subject. I would 
not have chosen it myself, because I was acutely conscious of 
the difficulty of saying, one hundred and fifty years after the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations, anything which is both 
new and true about it. I do not profess to have solved the 
difficulty now. I hope what I shall say is true; but as for 
newness, I can only be like the candidates for Ph.D. degrees, 
who when their supervisor says, “I can’t see that you are dis- 
covering any new facts,” plead “ But don’t you think I might 
be held to have ‘exercised independent critical power’? ” 
(Ph.D. Regulations, section 5 3). 

Very little of Adam Smith’s scheme of economics has been 
left standing by subsequent inquirers. No one now holds his 
theory of value, his account of capital is seen to be hopelessly 
confused, and his theory of distribution is explained as an ill- 
assorted union between his own theory of prices and the physio- 
crats’ fanciful Economic Table. His classification of incomes is 
found to involve a misguided attempt to alter the ordinary 
useful and well-recognised meaning of words, and a mixing up 
of classification according to source with classification according 
to method or manner of receipt. His opinions about taxation 
and its incidence are extremely crude, and his history is based 
on insufficient information and disfigured by bias. 

But three great things he did accomplish. 

The first was the definite substitution of income—‘‘ produce ”’ 
as he called it—for the older idea of a capital aggregation of 
‘treasure’? or something akin to “‘treasure.’’ He was quite 
aware of what he was doing here. The Introduction and Plan 
which he prefixed to the Wealth of Nations begins with two 
paragraphs in which the continuous attainment of a large quantity 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life is treated as the end 
of economic endeavour, and it ends with a sentence in which 


1 The first of a series of seven lectures delivered by various lecturers at the 
London School of Economics in Lent Term, 1926, to commemorate the com- 
pletion of a hundred and fifty years since the publication of the Wealth of Nations. 
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the “real wealth’’ of a nation is taken to be “the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society.” 

Of course this idea was not new in the sense of springing from 
Adam Smith’s head like Athene from that of Zeus. The seed 
for it had been sown by the calculations of the English political 
arithmeticians in the end of the seventeenth century, and its 
germination had been assisted by the physiocrats’ discussion 
of what they called ‘‘ the annual reproduction’ and its “ dis- 
tribution.’” But Smith must be given the credit of getting in 
the harvest. 

Right down to his time the reigning school of economic thought 
was open to the reproach which he levels against it when he 
says that it represented the great object of the industry and 
commerce of a nation to be the multiplication of gold and silver 
within it. It is no use to pretend that this was confined to the 
small fry of less reputable writers. With the possible exception 
of Sir William Petty, Cantillon was the acutest economist of 
the period before Adam Smith, and in some directions anticipated 
doctrine which did not come into fashion till a century and a 
half after his own time; but what does he say? At the beginning 
of his Essai he says “‘la rvichesse en elle-méme n'est autre chose 
que la nourriture. les commodités et les agréments de la vie,” and 
he heads chapter xvi of Part I “ plus il y a de travail dans un 
Etat, et plus l’ Etat est censé riche naturellement.”’ This raises 
great hopes, but they are rudely shattered by what follows. 
Calculating that only 25 per cent. of the population can be 
regarded as available for any labour other than that required 
for the production of the absolute necessaries of life, Cantillon 
says that if some of these persons are employed in beautifying 
the people’s apparel and refining their food, their country “ will 
be considered rich according to*the amount of this labour, though 
it adds nothing to the quantity of things necessary for the sub- 
sistence and maintenance of men.’ But, he thinks, if the same 
persons are employed in getting metals out of the earth and 
fashioning them into tools and plate, the country will not only 
appear richer but “‘ will really be so.”’ 

“It will be so especially,” he proceeds, “‘ if these persons are 
employed in drawing from the bosom of the earth gold and 
silver, metals which are not only durable, but so to speak per- 
manent, which cannot be consumed even by fire, which are 
generally received as the measure of value, and which can at 
all times be exchanged for everything necessary for life: and if 
these persons work so as to bring gold and silver into the country 
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in exchange for manufactures and wares which they have made 
there and which are exported to foreign countries, their labour 
will be equally useful and will really benefit the country. 

“ For the point which really seems to determine the compara- 
tive grandeur of States is the body of reserve which they have 
over and above the annual consumption, like stores of cloth, 
linen, corn, etc., to serve for lean years in case of need or in 
case of war. And inasmuch as gold and silver can always buy 
all these things even from the enemies of the State, the true 
body of reserve for a State is gold and silver, of which the greater 
or less actual quantity necessarily determines the comparative 
grandeur of Kingdoms and States.”” (Essai, pp. 117 ff.) 

Sir James Steuart brought out his book—the first in English 
with the title of Political Economy—in 1767, and its 1,300 quarto 
pages quite fail to make clear what he thought constituted the 
wealth of society. Even the great Turgot, though he is sound 
enough about money and bullion, does not adopt the idea of 
produce or income being the wealth of society, but says the 
riches of a country are to be found by multiplying the annual 
value of land by the number of years’ purchase and adding the 
value of moveable goods. (Réflexions, xci.) 

The statesmen or politicians were, as usual, worse than the 
economists. Necker, in 1776, the year which we are now com- 
memorating, included in the riches of the State “neither the 
land which supports the people nor the advances in tools, in 
animals, in buildings, in things necessary for sowing and culti- 
vation;’’ because ‘‘all this is absolutely a part of the population 
since it is impossible to separate man from his subsistence.”’ 

“So,” he continued, ‘“‘ the only riches which form a power 
distinct from the population are the surplus of goods of all kinds 
which are gradually amassed in a society, and which, being 
susceptible of exchange against the services of foreigners, can 
increase the public power. 

‘These goods consist to-day chiefly in treasures (matiéres 
précieuses) such as gold and silver; because these metals have 
become the common measure of exchanges, and the sure means 
of acquiring everywhere all the productions of the land and the 
labour of men.” (Sur la législation et le commerce des grains, 
chap iv.) 

To change all this, to recognise that not a hoard of gold and 
silver, nor even a store of all kinds of valuable and useful things, 
is the end of economic endeavour, but instead, a large continuous 
produce or supply of consumable necessaries and conveniences— 
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that, in short, as Smith himself put it (vol. ii, p. 159), “ Con- 
sumption is the sole end and purpose of all production,” was a 
great service. It marks the transition from the state of mind 
of the savage who can only think of what he has in hand, to 
the state of the civilised man who looks before, and considers 
himself well off when he is assured of having adequate supplies 
of food and other necessaries and conveniences in the future. 

The second great change which Adam Smith made in general 
theory was to substitute wealth per head for wealth in the 
aggregate, whatever that may be. He does this in the second 
sentence of the Wealth of Nations in his stride, so to speak, 
apparently without noticing that anything important was happen- 
ing: ‘‘ The nation,’ he says, ‘‘ will be better or worse supplied 
with all the necessaries and conveniences for which it has 
occasion’ according as the produce “‘ bears a greater or smaller 
proportion to the number of those who are to consume it.” 
That is, he will consider the nation wealthy or not wealthy 
according as its average worker is wealthy or not wealthy, and 
not according as the sum of all its members’ wealth is great or 
small. 

By this he threw over the old idea of an entity called the 
state or the nation existing outside the individuals who consti- 
tute its subjects or members, and flourishing or languishing 
irrespective of their prosperity. To us that may seem a small 
thing. Weare accustomed to think of Switzerland or of Denmark 
as a rich nation compared with Russia. But it was a great break 
with tradition in 1776, so great that Smith himself often fails 
to live up to it, and drops back into speaking of China as rich, 
while at the same moment insisting on the extreme poverty of 
the Chinese. Cantillon had had a glimmering of it in 1730, 
when he wondered whether it might not be better to have a 
smaller well-to-do population than a larger poor one, but he 
dismissed consideration of the matter as outside his subject. 

It was a change in accordance with the humaner spirit of the 
age. The “nation’’ was henceforth to be the whole people 
and not merely the King or the ruling classes, who, being them- 
selves above the reach of want, could afford to pursue national 
glory and power and despise the sordid considerations which 
invade the homes of the people. No longer were the people 
to be regarded as mere pawns to be used as required in the queer 
game of accumulating a hoard of treasure of which the only 
conceivable use was to be sent abroad again in time of war. 
They were to be a body of persons whose individual necessaries 
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and conveniences of life were to be the objects to be pursued. 

Political Economy,’’ Smith says himself in the Introduction 
to Book IV, had to teach the Statesman how to get revenue for 
the State, but also, and firstly, to ‘‘ provide a plentiful revenue 
or subsistence for the people, or more properly to enable them 
to provide such a revenue or subsistence for themselves.”’ 

There are difficulties, of course, about accepting the average 
wealth as conclusive. Those which concern the validity of the 
average (whatever average is taken) as a measure of general 
individual wealth we may dismiss as matters of detail, but it 
is otherwise with the difficulty which confronts us when we are 
asked whether indefinite diminution of numbers, provided it 
is accompanied by increasing wealth, is good from an economic 
point of view. Smith himself evaded this difficulty by his firm 
belief that prosperity and population move together, but we 
know that they often do not. Yet at any rate Smith’s view 
was better than the one which it displaced. Within certain 
limits, at any rate, we may be satisfied to prefer the high average 
to the high aggregate. 

The substitution of the average for the aggregate involved that 
approval of high wages which marks off the economists from the 
more ill-disposed employers whom the socialists persist in sup- 
posing them to represent. Nowadays even, there are some 
persons who will tell you that low wages are a great ‘‘ advantage ”’ 
to Japan and Germany. In Smith’s day they were probably more 
predominant. With them he reasons gently but persuasively : 
““ What improves the circumstances of the greater part can never 
be regarded as an inconveniency to the whole. No society can 
surely be flourishing and happy of which the far greater part of 
the members are poor and miserable’ (vol. i, p. 80). Wage- 
earners are the most numerous income-receiving class, so that 
an increase of wealth per head is not likely to take place without 
an increase of wages. 

Smith’s sympathies, indeed, seem to have been wholly with 
the industrious wage-earner, and especially with the poorest. In 
the Lectures we find him telling his Glasgow students : 

“ The division of opulence is not according to the work. The 
opulence of the merchant is greater than that of all his clerks, 
though he works less ; and they again have six times more than 
an equal number of artisans. . . . The artisan who works within 
doors has far more than the poor labourer who trudges up and 
down without intermission. Thus he who as it were bears the 
burden of society has the fewest advantages ’’ (p. 163). 
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The employers of his time and their spokesmen were always 
complaining that high wages ruined their workmen by making 
them drunken and disinclined to work more than half the week. 
In his lectures Smith speaks as if he accepted the fact so far 
at least as the “commercial parts of England” and especially 
Birmingham were concerned, summing up the result in a Rus- 
kinian phrase, ‘‘ So it may very justly be said that the people 
who clothe the whole world are in rags themselves” (p. 257). 
He does not, however, suggest reduction of wages as a remedy, 
but elementary education and a consequent abolition of early 
employment of children. Inthe Wealth of Nations he pooh-poohs 
the whole theory of high wages ruining workmen. Industry, he 
thinks, is improved by encouragement : 

‘A plentiful subsistence increases the bodily strength of the 
labourer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, 
and of ending his days perhaps in ease and plenty, animates 
him to exert that strength to the utmost. Where wages are 
high, accordingly, we shall always find the workmen more active, 
diligent, and expeditious than where they are low; in England, 
for example, than in Scotland’”’ (vol. i, p. 83). It is said, he 
observes, that “in cheap years workmen are generally more 
idle and in dear ones more industrious than ordinary,” but this, 
he believes, is merely the result of masters being able to make 
better bargains with their men in dear years, which they then 
naturally commend as more favourable to industry. 

““Some workmen, indeed,” he admits, “‘ when they can earn 
in four days what will maintain them through the week, will be 
idle the other three. This, however, is by no means the case 
with the greater part.” The majority, he thinks, are more 
likely to overwork themselves when paid liberally by the piece ; 
“excessive application during four days of the week is frequently 
the real cause of the idleness of the other three, so much and so 
loudly complained of”’ (vol. i, pp. 83, 84). ‘‘ If masters would 
always listen to the dictates of reason and humanity they would 
have frequently occasion rather to moderate than to animate 
the application of many of their workmen.” 

Smith thus started the line of thought which was continued 
by what are called the classical economists. A recent writer has 
actually said that those economists ‘‘ defended subsistence 
wages.’ Of all the libels upon them invented by socialist and 
semi-socialist writers this is about the worst. They may have 
been, they certainly frequently were, wrong about the causes 
of high wages, but they were always in favour of them. Malthus 
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devoted years to his propaganda for raising wages by reducing 
the supply of labour. Ricardo certainly reckoned himself among 
those “friends of humanity,’ who, he says, should wish the 
labourer to have expensive tastes so as to keep the supply of 
labour down and wages up. McCulloch, who is so often a very 
present source of comfort to the enemies of the classical eco- 
nomists, is never tired of insisting on the advantage of high 
wages, as a glance at the heading of Wages in the index to his 
Principles will show. 

Thirdly, Adam Smith may fairly claim to be the father, not of 
economics generally—that would be absurd, but of what in 
modern times has been called, with opprobrious intention, ‘“‘ bour- 
geois economics,” that is the economics of those economists who 
look with favour on working and trading and investing for 
personal gain. We are apt to forget that the idea that a wage- 
earner, a trader, or an investor may be, and indeed generally is, 
a very respectable person is very modern. From Homer we 
learn that the people whom Odysseus visited on his travels 
thought it all the same whether he was a trader or a piratical 
murderous marauder. Primitive people are said to have regarded 
exchange as a kind of robbery rather than as a mutual giving. 
Greek philosophers thought wage-earners incapable of virtue, 
and money-lenders have been objects of antipathy throughout 
the ages. In Smith’s own time Dr. Johnson and Postlethwayt 
very seriously considered whether a trader could be a gentleman. 

Smith came forward as the admirer and champion of the man 
who wants to get on. Probably, like many another Scotch boy, 
he had learnt that gospel on his mother’s knee. He did not get 
it from his master, Hutcheson, for he complained that Hutcheson 
did not sufficiently explain “‘ from whence arises our approbation 
of the inferior virtues of prudence, circumspection, temperance, 
constancy, firmness.’’ Regard, he said, for ‘‘ our own private 
happiness and interest ’’ is often a laudable principle of action. 
‘“The habits of economy, industry, discretion, attention and 
application of thought are generally supposed to be cultivated 
from self-interested motives, and at the same time are appre- 
hended to be very praiseworthy qualities which deserve the 
esteem and approbation of everybody. . . . Carelessness and 
want of economy are universally disapproved of, not, however, as 
proceeding from a want of benevolence, but from a want of 
the proper attention to the objects of self-interest ”’ (Moral 
Sentiments, pp. 464-6). Far from making people inclined to 
cheat, he held, commerce made them honest and desirous of 
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fulfilling their contracts. He told his Glasgow students, according 
to the report of one of them: 

““ Whenever commerce is introduced into any country, probity 
and punctuality always accompany it. These virtues in a rude 
and barbarous country are almost unknown. Of all the nations 
in Europe, the Dutch, the most commercial, are the most faithful 
to their word. The English are more so than the Scotch, but 
much inferior to the Dutch, and in the remote parts of this 
country they are far less so than in the commercial parts of it. 
This is not at all to be imputed to national character, as some 
pretend; there is no natural reason why an Englishman or a 
Scotchman should not be as punctual in performing agreements 
as a Dutchman. It is far more reducible to self-interest, that 
general principle which regulates the actions of every man, and 
which leads men to act in a certain manner from views of advan- 
tage, and is as deeply implanted in an Englishman as a Dutchman. 
A dealer is afraid of losing his character, and is scrupulous in 
observing every engagement. When a person makes perhaps 
twenty contracts in a day, he cannot gain so much by endeavour- 
ing to impose on his neighbours as the very appearance of a cheat 
would make him lose. When people seldom deal with one 
another we find that they are somewhat disposed to cheat, 
because they can gain more by a smart trick than they can lose 
by the injury which it does their character. 

“They whom we call politicians are not the most remarkable 
people in the world for probity and punctuality. Ambassadors 
from different nations are still less so. . . . The reason of this is 
that nations treat with one another not above twice or thrice 
in a century, and they may gain more by one piece of fraud 
than lose by having a bad character. . . . But if states were 
obliged to treat once or twice a day, as merchants do, it would be 
necessary to be more precise . . . a prudent dealer, who is sensible 
of his real interest, would rather choose to lose what he has a 
right to, than give any ground for suspicion” (Lectures, pp. 
253-5). 

In the Wealth of Nations Smith says, like a true bourgeois : 
“ Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and most humiliating 
calamity which can befall an innocent man.’”’ Throughout the 
book he treats prodigality with bourgeois contempt; it is a 
kind of mental aberration: sane men save: 

“ With regard to profusion, the principle which prompts to 
expense is the passion for present enjoyment; which though 
sometimes violent and very difficult to be restrained, is in 
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general only momentary and occasional. But the principle which 
prompts to save is the desire of bettering our condition, a desire 
which, though generally calm and dispassionate, comes with us 
from the womb and never leaves us till we go into the grave. 
In the whole interval which separates those two moments, there 
is scarce perhaps a single instant in which any man is so com- 
pletely satisfied with his situation as to be without any wish 
of alteration or improvement of any kind. An augmentation 
of fortune is the means by which the greater part of men propose 
and wish to better their condition. It is the means the most 
vulgar and the most obvious ; and the most likely way of aug- 
menting their fortune is to save and accumulate some part of 
what they acquire, either regularly and annually or upon some 
extraordinary occasions” (vol. i, pp. 323-4). 

All this approval of the man who wants to get on in life, succeed 
in business, or whatever you like to call it, would have been a 
very poor gospel if such success were only purchased at the cost 
of depressing other people. But in Adam Smith’s view it was 
not. On the contrary, he held that commerce and investment 
having been introduced, each man by trying to help himself, in 
fact, not only helped himself, but all others. 

So, in his opinion, when ‘‘ the butcher, the brewer, and the 
baker ’’ provide us with our dinner, not because they love us, 
but because they wish to benefit themselves, they need not be 
ashamed of the fact. Let them go on doing their best to serve 
their own interest, and they will serve us and society generally 
better than “‘if they affect to trade for the public good,” and 
better than if the State tries to regulate their prices. 

He pictured the vast multitude of persons in various parts of 
the world co-operating in the production of the modest coat of 
the labourer ; he showed how their specialising in their respective 
occupations increased their product ; he described this division 
of labour as the greatest cause of the superior opulence of civilised 
mankind over their primitive ancestors and their uncivilised 
contemporaries. And he pointed out that the co-operation was 
not due to any effort of collective wisdom, but to men’s natural 
propensity to serve their own interest by ‘truck, barter, and 
exchange of one thing for another.’ He described the increase 
of capital as another great cause of prosperity, and said very 
truly that it was not the result of Government foresight, for 
Governments were generally prodigal and profuse, but of the 
frugality and good conduct of individuals desirous of bettering 


their own condition. 
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It is easy to object to the confidence in “‘ Nature” which he 
displays, in accordance with the fashion of the time, when he 
assumes that the coincidence between self-interest and the 
general good establishes itself ‘‘ naturally,” in the absence, that 
is, of all human institutions except a few which were regarded as 
being themselves natural. In our day, with the law of property 
just put into an Act of several hundred pages in length, and the 
relations between husband and wife, and between parents and 
children in a state of flux, we are not likely to believe in an 
orderly and harmonious state of ‘“‘ natural liberty’ in which 
society does not presume to “ interfere ’’ with individual action. 
We see that self-interest, which might lead many of us to snatch 
jewellery from shop windows in the Strand, is made to flow in 
quite unnatural directions by the existence of those very artificial 
institutions, the Metropolitan Police and the Bow Street Police 
Court and Dartmoor Prison. Throughout history society has 
been fashioning and modifying its institutions so as to make 
it the interest of its members to do the right thing. 

It is just the incompleteness of those institutions which have 
been the great obstacle to the acceptance of Smith’s view in the 
realm of international trade. International trade is still looked 
on with quite primitive suspicion: each country imagines that 
it must be very careful not to allowits subjects to buy and sell 
across the national boundary as freely as they do inside it. 
There is no confidence that the fact that they find it profitable 
indicates that the country as a whole will benefit by it. 

Adam Smith could see no sense in a country’s refusing to let 
its inhabitants buy from abroad what they could buy cheaper 
than at home. No prudent head of a household, he said, has 
anything made at home when he can buy it at less expense out- 
side, and what is prudence on the part of the householder can 
scarcely be folly on the part of a nation. Why, then, this per- 
sistence of fear of cheap imported goods, rising almost to panic 
when the price falls to zero, as when a defeated enemy consents 
to pay reparations and it is realised that the reparations will 
be paid not in paper money or gold but in goods? 

The simplest explanation that may be proposed is that nations, 
trying to think collectively, are stupider than ordinary house- 
holders thinking individually, so that they do by mere stupidity 
what the householder will not do. But there is probably more 
in it than that, and I am inclined to think that the true explana- 
tion is to be looked for in the very fact which Smith ignored, 
namely, that such harmony as is found between the pursuit of 
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self-interest and the general good is dependent on the existence 
of suitable human institutions. 

As between country and country “ natural liberty’ in the 
completest sense still very largely prevails. Any sovereign state 
may declare war upon another except in so far as it is hindered 
by some very recent arrangements, the strength of which has 
yet to be tested. Hence a prudent nation has some excuse for 
considering whether the immediate advantage to itself of a 
particular branch of foreign trade may not be outweighed by 
the greater strength which that trade may cause the other 
country to possess in some future conflict of arms. The nation, 
in fact, in contemplating its foreign trade, is always asking, 
“What if there is war?” 

The existence of protection in British overseas dominions and 
even in the Irish Free State may be brought up against this 
suggestion that want of institutions giving security against 
foreign attack is the chief root of the general refusal to regard 
international trade as favourably as internal domestic trade. 
The Dominions, it may be said, protect themselves against the 
metropolitan country and each other as well as against foreign 
countries, and it cannot be that they suppose that there is danger 
to be apprehended from either. But it is doubtful if there is 
much strength in the objection. Tradition has enormous force 
in these matters. The Dominion which feels itself a separate 
entity is likely to behave from mere force of imitation in the 
way which the nations which have complete independence and 
sovereignty ordinarily do. 

Adam Smith himself never really faced the difficulty. He 
was too much in the thrall of old ways of thinking which have 
come down from the ancient very partial civilisation when the 
barbarians were regarded as just as much outside society as the 
wolves and other wild beasts. His followers have scarcely 
improved on him to this day, and still get themselves into inex- 
tricable difficulties by at one moment treating ‘“‘ the nation ”’ 
as if it were synonymous with human society, and at another 
recognising that it is only a section which may be doing its level 
best to harry, kill, and erase the memory of some other section 
or sections. 

But though Smith was wrong in supposing that the desire 
for individual gain would pull the industrial chariot safely along 
in the absence of harness, and though this error vitiated his 
doctrine and accounts for its ill-success in the international 
sphere, so far as internal trade and specialisation of persons 
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and places to particular occupations were concerned, he was on 
firm ground, because the institutions which are required for 
making self-interest take the beneficent road were actually there 
—not, of course, in a perfect form—they never will be that, but 
sufficiently developed to justify his view. When he describes 
the co-operation necessary for making the labourer’s rough coat 
and contrasts the situation of the humblest member of a civilised 
and thriving nation very favourably with that of many an 
African king, the absolute master of the lives and liberties of 
ten thousand naked savages, he was in fact taking things as 
they were in his time. That he failed to see that self-interest 
had been put in the shafts and harnessed by law and order, 
products of collective wisdom, detracts little from the value of 
his exposition that it was a very good horse. 

By that exposition he elevated the conception of gainful 
occupation and investment from a system of beggar-my-neighbour 
to one of mutual service. The new conception has steadily 
gained ground in the more advanced countries of the world. 
It is true that there is a numerous sect which tries to convince 
the wage-earners that they are working not for the public and 
not for the consumers of the things or the services which they 
produce, but for the capitalist employer who gets what is left 
after wages and other expenses have been met; but their sour 
propaganda loses force as the old theory of the iron law of wages 
drops into oblivion in face of obvious facts, and the nature 
and necessity of interest becomes more clear. 

So we do not now think of work being done as by a slave for 
a master, and of business being engaged in as by a gambler to 
win gain at the expense of other players. We work for our wages 
and our salaries, and even for those residues which are called 
profits: we save and invest for our interest and our dividends: 
knowing full well that the more successful we are, the better 
not only for ourselves but for the consumers of our products. 

I hope that no teacher in the School will ever give any 
countenance to the pernicious belief that steady and honest 
service in satisfying the demand of the people for the necessaries 
and conveniences of life is something to be ashamed of because 
it is profitable. The modern workman and the modern trader 
can practise virtue as well as a Greek philosopher, a medieval 
begging friar, or a twentieth century social reformer. 
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Monopoly and Business Stability 


By F. Lavincton 


1. There seems to be little reason to suppose that in actual 
practice the presence of monopoly power exerts any appreciable 
influence in reducing the instability of business. And explana- 
tions are not difficult to find; one being that the desire to attain 
that particular end is unlikely to affect strongly the policy pur- 
sured by the monopolist; another, that such monopolistic 
forms as the Cartel or the price-fixing Association are themselves 
unstable and are therefore likely to provoke disturbances in 
price and production at their birth, at their death and during 
the periods of ill-health to which they are liable in the course of 
their working life. This paper is not, however, concerned with 
considerations of this kind. It does not attempt to estimate the 
influence actually exerted by existing forms of monopoly animated 
by ordinary business impulses ; its object is to estimate the in- 
fluence on the stability of business which might be exerted by a 
disinterested monopolist who was concerned to regulate his busi- 
ness in the interests of society. More precisely stated, its purpose 
is to consider in a preliminary way whether it is in the power 
of such a monopolist to increase the aggregate benefits accruing 
to producers and consumers from the employment of a given 
quantity of resources by modifications in the adjustment of 
supply to demand designed to increase the stability of business. 

In order that the argument may avoid undue complexity it 
will be assumed : 

(a) that the monopolist acquires absolute control of supply 

throughout some branch of industry proper ; 

(0) that his conditions of supply conform to the law of con- 
stant cost, that these conditions are unchanging, and that 
he concerns himself only with fluctuations arising on the side 
of demand ; 

(c) that the stocks of his product held by himself by whole- 
salers and retailers are mainly determined (as seems likely 
to be so in practice) by conditions of prospective demand, 
and so cannot economically be varied to any considerable 
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extent in accordance with the convenience of himself as 
producer ; 

(d) and that differences in the value of money to the various 
parties concerned may properly be provisionally neglected. 


2. It is possible that the monopolist, having complete know- 
ledge of supply, may be able for that reason to maintain output 
in closer adjustment to consumption than would otherwise be 
practicable. And it is possible further that, having complete 
control over supply, he may be able to maintain a more even 
level of activity among the individual establishments under his 
control than is practicable under free competition, where, e.g. 
some firms may be idle while others are working overtime. But 
these points seem to be of minor importance and may, with 
others of a similar order, be set on one side. The primary con- 
sideration is that the acquisition of absolute monopoly brings 
with it power to fix price, to fix output, or to pursue a policy 
intermediate between, or compounded of, these two kinds of 
action. We need discuss only these two extreme forms of action : 
that of fixing price and that of fixing output. In each case we have 
to enquire whether the policy is capable of steadying production 
and, through that, increasing the fotal benefit accruing to pro- 
ducers and consumers: i.e. the algebraic sum of consumers’ 
surplus on the side of demand and the excess or deficit above or 
below normal profits on the side of supply. 

3. It will at once be objected that, on the assumptions on 
which we are proceeding, the possibility of the monopolist in- 
creasing total benefit by fixing either price or output is disproved 
in advance by the doctrine of maximum satisfaction. For that 
doctrine, it will be remembered, makes possible two statements : 


(a) that when production follows the law of constant costs 
a level of price and a rate of output corresponding to the 
point of intersection of the nornfal long period supply and 
demand curves is a position of maximum satisfaction in the 
limited sense that any variation in that rate of output (or 
price) would lessen total benefit ; and 

(6) that when production follows the laws of increasing or 
diminishing cost, that is to say, when the economies of 
organisation vary with the rate of output, the point of 
intersection of the two curves does not necessarily indicate 
a position of maximum satisfaction in that sense. In par- 
ticular, when the economies of organisation decrease with a 
rising rate of output it may be in the social interest to reduce 
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the level of production below that appropriate to free com- 
petition on the ground that by so doing the loss inflicted 
on consumers may be less than the economies effected by 
producers. 


In later paragraphs it will be urged that such an objection 
based on this doctrine does not hold good, for the reason that these 
two statements need modification when for the stationary normal 
demand curve is substituted a fluctuating demand curve. But 
the need to enter upon that discussion does not arise in connection 


oO 


with the following section where we are concerned with the effects 
of the policy of fixing the price of the product. 
4. In order to investigate this case : 


Let SS be the normal long period supply curve and DD the 
normal long period demand curve, so that under free competition 
a rate of output OM is produced and sold at a price MP. 

Let it be supposed that the short period demand curve fluctuates 
vertically about the normal curve and that its extreme positions 
during the period under consideration may be represented by 
D’D’ and D’D”. A fluctuation of this character is chosen as the 
simplest possible hypothesis. It seems to represent the essential 
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nature of the movements of demand for e.g. seasonal hotel services 
and to be capable of serving as a first approximation to the 
nature of movements of demand for products generally. 

And let the curve S’S’ represent the short period supply curve 
corresponding to a stock of appliances of production adjusted to 
a normal rate of output of OM. 

This diagram represents the situation under conditions of 
free competition. It shows that each upward movement of the 
short period demand curve, by increasing the pressure on the 
stock of appliances, raises supply price ; and that each downward 
movement, by reducing that pressure, lowers the price p. unit 
at which makers are willing to produce. At later stages of the 
argument, it will be assumed that, for the purposes of that 
argument, it is proper to regard expenses of production p. unit 
as increasing in the former, and diminishing in the latter, case. 

At this point the industry passes under the control of an 
absolute monopolist whose object it is to stabilise business and to 
increase total benefit by fixing the price of his product. Pre- 
sumably the price most favourable to his object would be one 
corresponding to full normal expenses of production. Let it be 
supposed, then, that he fixes price at a level MP and is prepared 
at that price to supply any amount that is demanded. Is such 
action likely (a) to increase total benefit? (b) to reduce the in- 
stability of business ? 


(a) EFFECT ON TOTAL BENEFIT. 


An inspection of the diagram, with the object of contrasting 
the effect on output of the substitution of the fixed supply price 
MP enforced by the monopolist for the curve of short-period 
supply prices appropriate to free competition, seems to show clearly 
that the policy of fixing price must lessen fotal benefit. For in such 
conditions any temporary upward movement of demand would 
be met by an addition to output which would be too great: 
too great in the sense that some part of that output would be 
produced at an expense per unit exceeding the money measure 
of the utility of the units to the consumer. And conversely a 
downward movement of demand would be met by a reduction in 
output which would be too great, in the sense that some additional 
units could have been willingly produced and consumed at a 
lower price. So that the total gains of producers and consumers 
taken together would have been less under a system of fixed 
price than under a system of flexible prices resulting from com- 
petitive conditions. 
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(0) EFFECT ON THE STABILITY OF BUSINESS. 


The effect on the steadiness of the monopolist’s output of a 
policy of fixing price at MP seems at first sight to be clear. Each 
upward movement of demand is likely to result in a greater 
expansion of output, and each downward movement in a greater 
contraction of output, than would occur under conditions of 
free competition and variable short period supply price, the result 
being that the industry would be made more unstable. Further, 
the normal level of employment of its productive appliances would 
be lowered ; the normal long period supply price would be raised ; 
and total benefit would be further reduced. 

But it may be urged that, although a policy of fixed price may 
injuriously affect the steadiness of the monopolist’s output, it 
does not necessarily follow that it unsteadies production as a 
whole. For it might happen that when the product of the mono- 
polist was consumed as a raw material by some succeeding in- 
dustry, the effect of stable price in reducing the commercial risks 
of the subsequent producer might more than counterbalance the 
injury inflicted at the earlier stage of production. And indeed 
it is well recognised that merchants who enter into contracts 
with shipping conferences to buy liner services at fixed prices 
attach much importance to the benefit they derive thereby from 
their ability to quote firm prices for the delivery of goods to their 
customers. It seems probable that this compensating economy 
is usually quite unimportant, but it is certainly very difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to show that it is necessarily so. This much, 
however, may be said. The fixing by producer A. of the price 
at which he sells to producer (or merchant) B. implies a partial 
fixing of the price at which B. sells to consumer C. Accordingly, 
if A. and B. are united in one undertaking and continue to apply 
this price policy, the situation differs from that of the original, 
earlier discussion, only in the circumstance that the price charged 
by producer to consumer is partially instead of completely fixed. 
Since the two cases are similar in nature and differ only in degree 
the effects must also be similar: that is to say, the policy must 
somewhat increase the instability of the output of the firm AB 
and somewhat reduce the fofal benefit accruing to AB and C. 
Alternatively, if A. and B. continue as separate firms to apply 
this policy, some deduction from this social loss must be made on 
account of the economy which each effects from dealing with 
one another at fixed instead of variable prices. As it seems un- 
likely that this economy can offset the social loss, there appears 
to be a strong presumption that the adoption by any producer 
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of a policy of fixed selling prices will be socially injurious whether 
he sells to successive producers (or merchants) or directly to the 
consumer. 

There remains a more serious objection which may be raised to 
the conclusion that a policy of fixed price is injurious to the 
stability of business. This may be expressed in the form of the 
argument that when the selling price of a product is allowed 
to rise or fall freely, the price movement may so affect market 
expectations as to cause an abnormal acceleration or retardation 
of the flow of purchases and consequently undue fluctuation in 
the producers’ rate of output. For definiteness reference may 
be made to the policy of the U.S. Steel Corporation in checking 
free movement in the price of e.g. structural steel in the years 
preceding and following a period of boom. 

Consider first the conditions in the years immediately preceding 
the period of boom. The earlier argument of this paper seems 
to show : 


(i) that when supply is unlimited at a price fixed at the equiva- 
lent of normal long period expenses of production, some part 
of the additional output called forth by a rising demand will 
be produced at expenses per unit which exceed the value 
of those units to the consumer, and consequently that this 
fixed price policy will result in some social loss. This argu- 
ment is evidently weakened if the level at which the monopo- 
list fixes his price is above his normal long period expenses 
of production. 


(ii) that rising demand met by a fixed price of the product 
is likely in general to accelerate the flow of purchases in a 
greater degree than would occur if it were met by a freely 
rising supply price. 

But although this second effect is likely to occur in general, 
i.e. when market sentiment is neutral (or pessimistic), it cannot be 
denied that when market sentiment is optimistic a freely rising 
price, acting on purchasers partly through rational business 
judgments, partly by promoting the growth of an error of optim- 
ism, may accelerate the flow of purchases in greater degree than 
would occur if price were fixed. 

Passing to the conditions in years immediately following a 
period of boom, when the demand curve is below its normal 
position, the earlier argument seems, conversely, to show that a 
policy of fixed price is likely : 
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(i) to reduce output below that level which would maximise 
total benefit ; and 


(ii) in general to retard the flow of purchases more than would 
a policy of flexible prices. This argument is strengthened 
if the level at which the monopolist fixes his price is above 
his normal long period expenses of production. 


Here again, then, general economic theory goes to show the 
superiority of a policy of flexible price, the ground being that 
in these conditions a policy of fixed price is equivalent to an 
artificial raising of the supply curve. But again it seems neces- 
sary to limit the conclusion to conditions where market sentiment 
is neutral (or optimistic). For it is claimed that if market 
sentiment is pessimistic a policy of fixed price is superior on the 
ground that a policy of flexible price operates as an artificial 
lowering of the demand curve. More concretely, it is urged that 
in such periods of depression knowledge on the part of the con- 
sumer of structural steel that the price of his raw material will 
not fall, checks a retardation in the flow of purchases which would 
occur under conditions of gradually falling steel prices, kelps to 
reduce a prevalent error of pessimism, and so promotes the 
recovery of the steel industry and of business in general. 

Again, it seems impossible to deny the validity of the qualifying 
argument. One can only question its degree of importance. It 
evidently has much more force against a policy by which supply 
price is changed slowly and inadequately, than against a policy 
by which price is varied quickly and strongly, in response to 
changed conditions of demand. Apart from this, its importance 
depends, it would seem, mainly on the nature of the demand for 
steel at such times (and this is said to be very inelastic) and on 
the temperament of the business men concerned. 

It is here suggested for consideration that, when the contrast 
is to be made between a policy of fixed and a policy of fully 
flexible, price, the answer is somewhat as follows : 

That where conditions of demand (or supply) change, it is in 
general in the social interest that the change should be recognised, 
not gradually and imperfectly, but immediately and fully, in a 
change of price; for then (a) output is likely to conform more 
closely to that which maximises total benefit in the new conditions ; 
and (b) inasmuch as the changed price fully reflects the new 
situation, the retardation or acceleration of the flow of purchases, 
and therefore the instability of business, is likely to be at a 


minimum. 
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But that when market sentiment is on that side of its neutral 
position which renders it liable to be reinforced by changing 
price, and when other conditions are favourable, it is possible 
that a policy of fixed price may be superior. And that these 
other conditions are more likely to be present (a) the more in- 
elastic the demand for the product and (d) the more sensitive 
are the business men -concerned to changes in the business 
atmosphere. 

Finally, therefore, it may be suggested that this particular 
objection to a policy of freely flexible prices is not a very strong 
one, though its existence causes the conclusions of the general 
argument of this section to become in some degree indeterminate. 

5. We now turn to the second and more interesting case and 
consider whether a monopolist who is adjusting supply to a 
fluctuating demand can fix his rate of production so as to steady 
his output, raise the normal level of employment of his productive 
appliances and increase total benefit. It will be argued that the 
pursuit of a policy which refuses to allow supply to respond fully 
to fluctuations in demand is likely to enable the monopolist to 
attain this end. 
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As before, we begin with a graphical statement of the situation 
under conditions of free competition. 

Let SS and DD be respectively the normal long period supply 
and demand curves ; D’D’ and D’D” the extreme positions of the 
short period demand curves; the rate of output OM and the 
price MP. 

Now inasmuch as competing producers who adjust resources 
to meet a fluctuating demand can usually have no expectation 
that their resources will be continuously employed at their full 
capacity, the stock of appliances actually called into being in the 
conditions under consideration would be capable, if the demand 
curve DD were made completely stable, of a normal rate of out- 
put greater than OM. If this larger rate of output be represented 
by OM’, then A will represent approximately the proportion 
of the productive capacity of the stock of appliances which is 
normally employed in producing an output at the rate of OM. 

As before, we now suppose that the industry passes under the 
control of a disinterested monopolist. Taking an extreme case, 
we suppose him to fix his rate of output at OM", a rate correspond- 
ing to the intersection of his normal supply curve S™ (of which 
more later) with the lowest position of the demand curve. And 
we suppose him to sell that output at prices determined by the 
conditions of an open market. We have then to consider the 
effect of this policy on the stability of his business and on éotal 


benefit. 


EFFECT ON THE STABILITY OF BUSINESS. 


It is evident that by such action the monopolist has eliminated 
all fluctuations in output which arise from oscillations in demand. 
Apart from disturbances on the side of supply arising from trade 
disputes, accidents and the like, the reduced quantities of plant 
and workpeople which he retains in operation are continuously 
employed at their maximum capacity. His expenses of production 
p. unit are greatly diminished ; his profits are abnormally large 
and very variable; he has shifted the bulk of his risks to the 
consumer, who bears them in the form of widely fluctuating 
prices. It will be observed that the injury inflicted on consumers 
by the greater variability of prices, and the benefit accruing to 
workpeople producers from steadier wages, must be accounted for 
separately by estimates based on common sense. It would seem 
that in general probably, and in selected cases certainly, there will 
be no net social loss from these causes. 
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EFFECT ON TOTAL BENEFIT. 

It is necessary to approach this question indirectly. Let it 
first be repeated that inasmuch as the monopolist is working 
his plant much more nearly at its maximum capacity, his supply 
curve will fall. It will fall approximately in the proportion 
OM’: OM. As already stated, his normal long period supply curve 
is represented by S™ and his rate of output is approximately OM”, 
so that his normal expenses of production are measured by M”P”. 

Let us now consider how the monopolist’s expenses of pro- 
duction p. unit would change if he were, by the addition of 
successive increments of appliances, gradually to expand his 
normal rate of output from the level OM” to the level OM at- 
tained under free competition. The increment of output result- 
ing from the first additional increment of plant and workpeople 
would be produced at slightly increased normal expenses of 
production, for the reason that the additional appliances (or 
if it be preferred—the whole of his appliances of production) 
would be less continuously employed. The increment of output 
resulting from the second increment of appliances would be pro- 
duced at normal expenses of production rather higher still, for 
those appliances would be still less continuously employed. And 
so on until the OMth. units of output, being produced by appli- 
ances which were in operation only about one-half their time, 
would involve expenses of production which were relatively 
exceedingly high. This result is expressed graphically by pro- 
ducing S™ so that the perpendicular from any point on this curve 
to the base line represents the additional expenses normally 
incurred by the production of an increment of output measured 
by the thickness of that perpendicular. The whole curve S™S™ 
may then be regarded as a curve of marginal supply prices ; and 
the triangular area whose one side is S"P =the almost rectangular 
area whose opposite corners are S and P”. 

The immediate conclusion required for the purposes of the 
present argument is that a normal long period supply curve, when 
coupled with a demand curve which fluctuates vertically about 
the normal demand curve, may be redrawn so as to show the 
additional expenses incurred in satisfying that part of the con- 
sumption which is discontinuous ; and that when a normal long 
period supply curve following the law of constant costs is so 
redrawn it is seen that those units which are supplied to meet the 
discontinuous part of the demand are produced at increasing cost. 

In order to reach a conclusion with regard to the effect on 
total benefit of the policy of fixing the rate of output, we need to 
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relate this result to the two statements derived from the doctrine 
of maximum satisfaction to which reference was made in para. 3. 
It is not intended to question the validity of either of those 
statements. It is suggested only that statements which are 
derived from consideration of a normal long period supply curve 
coupled with a stationary demand curve need modification when 
an attempt is made to approach rather more nearly to the con- 
ditions of actual business life and when there is accordingly 
substituted for that stationary curve a curve assumed to fluctuate 
vertically about it. These are the modifications which it is sug- 
gested are required. 

If the argument of this paper is correct, the normal long period 
supply curve which follows the law of constant costs in the 
ordinary sense of that phrase, when coupled with a vertically 
fluctuating demand curve, may not be taken to indicate that the 
economies of organisation remain constant as one proceeds from 
one point to another along the curve. On the contrary, the 
curve, when redrawn for this particular purpose, shows that 
economies of organisation diminish as the curve enters the region 
of fluctuating demand. From which it follows that the first 
statement derived from the doctrine of maximum satisfaction is 
not applicable to the conditions which are under discussion: i.e. 
that the point of intersection of the normal (constant cost) supply 
curve with the normal demand curve is not necessarily a point 
of maximum satisfaction. 

This being so, it follows from the second statement that total 
benefit may be increased by a reduction in the rate of output 
below that attained by free competition even when the normal 
long period supply curve conforms to the law of constant costs 
in the ordinary sense of the phrase. And this presumption in 
favour of reducing output below that appropriate to free com- 
petition is of course applicable, in conjunction with other relevant 
considerations, to production carried on under conditions of 
diminishing or increasing cost in the usual sense of those terms. 

It will be observed that when the economies which the monopo- 
list obtains from the more intensive use of his productive re- 
sources are large and when the demand for his product is elastic, 
it may well happen that OM” lies to the right of OM. In such 
conditions, therefore, the community might obtain a larger rate 
of supply from the monopolist pursuing a policy of fixed, re- 
stricted output than it would obtain from free competition, 
though it would remain true that this supply would not respond 
appreciably to short period fluctuations in demand. 
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In general, then, when for a normal long period demand curve 
assumed to be stationary there is substituted a short period 
demand curve assumed to fluctuate vertically about that stationary 
curve, there is a presumption in favour of some reduction in the 
rate of output below that output corresponding to the intersection 
of the normal supply and demand curves, on the ground that such 
a reduction, by permitting a more continuous employment of 
plant and workpeople, would (a) increase the stability of business 
and (b) increase total benefit. And this presumption is strength- 
ened when we drop the assumption that differences in the value 
of money to the various parties concerned may be neglected, 
always supposing that the abnormal profits accruing to the 
monopolist are absorbed by the State. 

There is room for much speculation with regard to the changes 
of form and position which demand curves actually undergo in 
short and long periods, with regard to the scope for the effective 
application of a policy of fixed restricted output and with regard 
to its effects in smoothing the fluctuations in the demand of the 
consumer. But it seems impossible in any short space to deal 
adequately with any such realistic considerations. It must suffice, 
therefore, to summarise the purely theoretical preliminary con- 
clusions which are here advanced. for consideration. 

It has been supposed that a disinterested monopolist, whom 
we take to be representative of the State, acquires the power 
to fix price or output in some branch of industry proper where 
(save as indicated in the argument) conditions of supply remain 
unchanged and where the demand curve oscillates vertically 
about a normal position. In such conditions it would seem : 


(1) that if his action is confined simply to fixing the price of 
his product it is likely in general to increase the instability 
of business and to lessen the gains accruing to producers 
and consumers from the employment of each unit of his 
resources, though this conclusion is not fully determinate ; 


(2) that if his action is confined simply to fixing output at a 
level below that which would be prescribed for the monopo- 
list by the doctrine of maximum satisfaction as generally 
stated, it is likely to reduce the instability of business and to 
increase total benefit whether estimated either directly, or 
indirectly in terms of money ; and 


(3) that in favourable conditions, the action of a monopolist 


pursuing policy (2) and refusing to meet fully the fluctuating 
portion of the consumers’ demand, might result in very 
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great benefit to the community. For, on the one hand, 
appliances of production and workpeople would be more 
continuously employed, with the result that expenses of 
production were substantially reduced. On the other, 
consumers would obtain a rate of supply larger than that 
yielded under conditions of free competition. And the total 
effect would be an increase in the stability of business and 
in the aggregate benefit accruing to producers and consumers 
as a whole from the application of any given quantity of 
resources. 


In general it seems probable, and in selected cases it seems 
certain, that the conclusions under (2) and (3) will not be appre- 
ciably modified when account is taken of the items which need 
Separate estimation: namely, the loss to consumers from the 
increased variability of prices and the gain to workpeople from 
the increased steadiness of their incomes. 
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The Problem of Double Taxation 


-By F. ALLEMES 


I 
HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


DouBLE TAXATION or, to be more accurate, Multiple Taxation 
explains itself. It is not, therefore, necessary to give a very 
elaborate account of the nature of the problem. To put it simply, 
it is the unfortunate position which befalls a man—or a corpora- 
tion—who has to pay taxes in two or more countries in respect 
of the same income, or of the same property. An Englishman 
lives in France upon an income which he derives from England : 
this happy citizen will have to pay income tax on such income 
first of all in England, and secondly in France. This is a simple 
case of Double Taxation. Should this Englishman die domiciled 
in France, leaving some property in England, his next of kin 
will have to pay death duties both in France and in England upon 
such property. This again is Double Taxation. And the injustice 
of such procedure seems to me, in this last case, to be as great 
as in the first one, although it does not appear to have either 
attracted (at any rate to the same extent) the attention of the 
international lawyers or raised the wrath of the parties concerned. 

Historically, the problem of Double Taxation is not a new one; 
and it may be observed that the share which the Governments 
of to-day deduct from the earnings or capital of foreigners, irres- 
pective of the deduction already effected by the latter’s national 
Government, large as it may be, is still.reasonable when compared 
with the ruthless confiscation which was the usual practice in 
times gone by. 

Take, for instance, what happened in France in the Middle 
Ages. The mere fact that the foreigner had remained more than 
a year within the territory of the Kingdom was sufficient excuse 
to enable the Lord of the Manor whereon he had settled to claim 
him as his serf, and to confiscate his income in his lifetime and 
his capital at the time of his death. Later, foreigners were 
allowed to remain as free men, but were subject to heavy special 
rates and taxes. When the general condition of feudalism dis- 
appeared and was replaced by the monarchy, the kings lost no 
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time in extending to forei 3ners a protection which was not alto- 
gether disinterested. As time went on the condition of foreigners 
improved, to such an extent that when the Revolution broke out, 
in 1789, numerous treaties had been signed between France and 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, Venice, Poland, United States, 
Portugal, Palatinate, Russia, etc., under the terms of which the 
Kings of France had agreed to renounce their claims to the 
property of foreigners known as droit d’Aubaine, and to remain 
content with a mere droit de détraction, which amounted to one- 
tenth of the estate to which the foreigner had succeeded. 

With the Revolution, the droit d’ Aubaine and the dvott de 
détraction were abolished, and as far as taxes were concerned 
foreigners were placed on the same footing as French citizens. 
These principles—at ieast that relating to successions—received 
a set-back in 1804, when the Code Civil was drafted, but the Law 
of July 14th, 1819, reverted to the principles expounded by the 
Revolutionary Assemblies. 

The unfortunate position of foreigners in France at the time 
was by no means unique; for it may be safely stated that in 
nearly every other country the status of the foreigner followed a 
similar course of evolution, which, I would venture to say, had 
reached a definite stage before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Then followed better times, when Governments were 
richer and expenditure was more moderate; happy times when 
the rate of income tax and death duties were so low that no one 
bothered much about them—in fact, the former had been sup- 
pressed in France—and when the fiscal authorities used to carry 
on their duty humanely and with restraint. In those times 
the lot of the man who inherited a large estate, situated partly 
in France and partly abroad, and upon which death duties were 
payable in both countries, was still looked upon with some 
measure of envy. But this state of affairs did not last very long. 
Already, some years before the war, the problem of Double 
Taxation had again come to the fore; and with the breaking out 
of the war and the consequent heavy taxation in all the countries 
in the conflict, it definitely ceased to belong to the sphere of 
academic discussion, and at present it must be considered as a 
very disquieting reality. 

I shall now proceed to examine in greater detail the cases in 
which Double Taxation may arise, to show the iniquitous results 
which it may sometimes entail, and, lastly, to seek in what 
manner and to what extent it might be possible to remedy the 
present state of things. 


Cc 
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II 


CIRCUMSTANCES GIVING RISE TO THE PROBLEM OF 
DOUBLE TAXATION 


(i) RESIDENCE ; (ii) DomIcILE; (ill) PLACE OF THE SOURCE OF 
INCOME. 


As Professor Suyling, a learned Dutch lawyer, explained in a 
paper which he read on this subject at the Thirtieth Conference 
of the International Law Association: ‘‘ Every Income Tax Act 
declares the power of taxation to be dependent upon the existence 
of some relation between the income taxed and the taxing state.”’ 
It might perhaps be more accurate to say: between either the 
income taxed or the tax-payer and the taxing state. It follows 
that whenever the relation exists between such income or tax- 
payer and two different States there will be a case of double 
taxation. This will arise generally in respect of a different set 
of facts in the case of each State. The choice of these facts is 
left entirely, of course, to the decision of the State concerned, 
but although they would seem to be unlimited in number, they, 
as a matter of fact, consist roughly of three classes, with which I 
shall deal in turn and which are: 


(1) The residence of the tax-payer ; 
(ii) The domicile of the tax-payer ; 
(i) The place of the source of income. 


(i) Residence of the Tax-payer. 

The taxing power of most of the States is based upon this fact— 
supplemented as a rule by the place of source of income. Thus, in 
Holland, liability for income tax is imposed on the persons 
residing there in respect of their full net income from every 
source. ; 

The same principle obtains in Nerway, where income and 
property tax apply to persons residing there in respect of their 
whole income and property, with this relief that Norwegians are 
not chargeable to the property tax on real property situated 
abroad, and only pay income tax on one-third of the income of 
such property. 

In Switzerland also residence entails liability to income tax 
in respect of personal property and ordinary income (as distin- 
guished from commercial and industrial profits). 

In Italy, under the Law of November 24th, rgr19, all persons 
residing in Italy, irrespective of their nationality, are liable to 
what is known in that country as the “‘ General Income Tax” 
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on the whole of their income produced in Italy and on such part 
of their foreign income as they may spend there. 

In France, every person having there his habitual residence on 
January Ist of every year, is liable to income tax, provided, of 
course, that his or her total income exceeds the limit of untaxable 
income, and irrespective of any question of age, sex, and nation- 
ality. A Government circular has defined what must be under- 
stood by the words “habitual residence.’’ According to this 
document there are deemed to have an habitual residence in 
France all French citizens and all foreigners who have at their 
disposal in that country a residence which presents sufficient 
character of permanency, such as a house or a flat rented for a 
long lease, and which they can occupy at a moment’s notice. 
Those who spend in France several months in the year, but who 
do not have there a permanent establishment cannot be said to 
be “ habitually resident ’’ and are not, therefore, liable to income 
tax. The“ habitual resident ’’ (in contradistinction to the person 
who has in France his domicile) is subject to a special regime : 
he is not taxed upon his real income, but upon a hypo- 
thetical income, which is calculated as being seven times the 
rental value of his French residence. No relief, however, is 
granted to the tax-payer in respect of this special income. 

As far as English income tax is concerned, residence also is the 
test, although I must say that the conception of residence in 
England differs somewhat from that which prevails in France. 
We have seen that in France a person is taxable as soon as he 
acquires a residence there. In England the test of liability is not 
where a person has a place of residence, but where a person 
resides.t Residence of course must be continual, and a foreigner 
who does not actually reside in this country more than six months 
in the year of assessment is not liable to the tax. 


(ii) Domicile of the Tax-payer. 


This is the second fact which, as I have above explained, 
creates the relation between the tax-payer and the State, and upon 
which taxation depends. As a rule, domicile in most countries 
has little—if anything—to do with income tax. I would like, 
however, to make two remarks in this connection. 

Firstly, under the French fiscal law, domicile plays a certain 
part in the assessment of income tax. There residence Is the test, 
as I have said. If, however, the residence is at the same time a 


1 Mr. R. W. Needham, “ The Incidence of Taxation,”’ Financial Times (1923). 
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domicile, the taxable income is no longer estimated at seven 
times the rental value of the place of residence, but at its real 
figure, and will include all kinds of income, whatever their origin. 

Secondly, under English law, any person who satisfies the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue that he is not domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, and, as I have already pointed out, that he is 
not ordinarily resident there, is liable only on such part of the 
income as is remitted here. It is only with regard to death 
duties that the question of domicile becomes all important. At 
the same time its application, at least in appearance, is quite 
simple and, subject to the exceptions I will mention later, may 
be summed up as follows: ‘‘ Death duties are payable, in the 
country where the deceased was domiciled, upon the whole of his 
estate, wherever situated.’”’ Such, broadly, is the rule in existence 
in France andin England. The only trouble lies in the meaning 
of the word “ domicile,’ which is not always construed in the 
same manner in every country, or even at all times in the same 
country. 

French law, for instance, is most complicated in this respect, 
since it differentiates between French citizens and foreigners. As 
far as French citizens are concerned, the question of their domicile 
is regulated by Articles 102, 103, 104, and 105 of the Code Civil : 

Art. 102.—The civil domicile of any Frenchman is, for the 
purpose of the exercise of civil rights, at the place where he has 
his principal residence. 

Art. 103.—A change of domicile takes place when a person 
actually resides in another place and intends to fix his permanent 
home there. 

Art. 104.—An intention to make a change of domicile may be 
evidenced by an express declaration of such intention, which 
should be made, either to the municipality of the place which he 
has left or to that of the place to which he has transferred his 
civil domicile. 

Art. 105.—In default of such an express declaration, proof of 
such intention may be gathered from the facts surrounding the 
change of domicile. 

It is thus quite possible for a Frenchman to have at the same 
time an English and a French domicile. 

On the other hand, the position of foreigners is regulated by 
Art. 13 of the Code, which runs as follows: ‘A foreigner who 
has been authorised by décret to establish his ‘ fixed place of 
residence’ in France, will enjoy therein all civil rights.” There- 
fore, if an Englishman wishes to acquire in France a legal domicile, 
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he must apply to the French Government for leave to do so. If 
he does not obtain this authorisation and still resides permanently 
in France, he will not have there a “‘ legal ’’ domicile, but only a 
de facto domicile. In the application of fiscal laws, what is the 
kind of domicile to be taken into account as the fact entailing 
taxation? The tax authorities themselves seem to be rather 
confused about the matter and do not follow in each case the 
same rules. As regards income tax, foreigners are deemed to have 
retained their foreign domicile so long as they have not been 
admis a domicile, i.e. so long as they have not been granted by 
the French Government the authorisation to acquire a French 
domicile. On the other hand, Art. 4 of the Law of August 23rd, 
1871, enacts that the whole estate of a foreigner who dies merely 
de facto domiciled in France is liable for the payment of death 
duties in France. You can therefore well imagine, under these 
circumstances, what will remain of the estate of an Englishman 
who has only acquired a de facto domicile in France: full duty 
will be payable in the latter country owing to that domicile, and 
I would submit equally in England, when it can be contended that 
the deceased had retained his domicile of origin, since he had not 
complied with the requirements of French law for the acquisition 
of post-original domicile. 


(iii) Place of Source of Income. 


This last fact plays an all important part in the imposition of 
income tax as well as in the assessment of death duties. I will 
first deal with income tax. In Holland, for instance, non-resi- 
dents are liable to the tax in respect of their Dutch income. In 
Norway, as we have already seen, relief is granted to Norwegian 
tax-payers in respect of property situated abroad and of the income 
therefrom. The liability of non-residents is limited to business 
and real property. There is no liability in respect of mortgages, 
until possession is taken. In Switzerland, where real property is 
concerned, the canton in which it is situated is the one which can 
levy the tax. Similarly the canton which is competent to levy the 
tax on commercial and industrial profits is the one where the 
business is carried on. 

In Italy, Italians are liable to general income tax in respect of 
all income produced in that country; whilst foreigners are not 
liable in respect of such income if it is spent abroad. In addition 
to general income tax, Italy has another tax, known as “ Normal 
Income Tax,” which is levied upon “ all income existing in the 
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State”? without any distinction of nationality of the recipient ; 
and by “‘ income existing in the State’ is understood any income 
which enjoys the legal protection of the State, or is due from a 
person domiciled or resident in the State. 

In France the place of source of income or of situation of pro- 
perty has no bearing on taxation, as far as income tax is con- 
cerned. We have seen that the law is very definite on this point, 
and that only persons resident in France are liable to the tax. 
But it plays an important part in cases where death duties are 
payable, since the latter are due, irrespective of what may have 
been the deceased’s domicile or residence, on any property what- 
soever of which he may have died possessed in France. 

In this country, under s. 100, 5th Case of 5 and 6 Vic. c. 35, the 
duty charged on the profits of a trade carried on outside the 
United Kingdom by a person residing therein, is computed only 
on sums received in the United Kingdom. If the party is not 
resident in England, the tax is then only due on such profits as 
may be made here. As for death duties, they are also payable on 
any property, whether movable or immovable, situated in this 
country and which belonged to the deceased at the time of his 
death, irrespective of any question of domicile. As we have seen, 
indeed, domicile only affects the question of payment of death 
duties on that part of the estate which may be situated abroad. 


ill 


HARDSHIPS OF DOUBLE TAXATION: NOT AN 
INTERNATIONAL DELINQUENCY 


Thus the different ways in which the three facts from which 
originates the imposition of taxation—residence, domicile, and 
the place of source of income or situation of property—are con- 
strued and applied in various countries, makes the whole question 
extremely confused, and may well bring disastrous financial 
consequences upon that modern martyr, the tax-payer, whenever 
there is a conflict of laws. 

I have already suggested what may happen to the estate of an 
Englishman who dies de facto domiciled in France. Let us now 
take the case of an Englishman who dies domiciled in England, 
leaving movable property of the value of £10,000 in England, and 
movable property of the value of {10,000 in France. Let us take 
an extreme case, and assume that this man has left no next of kin, 
and has bequeathed his estate to friends of his. The latter will 
have to pay: 
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(2) In England, on the whole of the estate (i.e. 
on £20,000, assuming it to be the net value): 
First of all, estate duty at the rate of 6 per cent. £1,200 
Secondly, legacy duty, which is chargeable on 
estates of which the net value exceeds {1,000. 
The rate of this duty depends upon the degree 
of relationship between legatee or next of kin, 
and the testator or intestate, under whose will 
or intestacy the property is derived, and in the 
present instance will be levied at the rate of 
IO per cent. mn nF J fe & £2,000 


The total amount thus payable in England will be £3,200 


(o) In France, death duties and succession duties 
will also be payable, but on £10,000 only. 


The former will amount to 74 AE . .459,260 frs. 
The latter to er iG ole 7 . .230,640 frs. 
i.e., altogether, to .. A vt RY . 689,900 frs. 


or roughly, at the present rate of exchange, £6,000. So that out 
of the £20,000 the legatees will have to pay £9,200, very nearly 
one-half of the estate.! 

Here is another example which, unlike the one already given, 
is taken from an actual case. The deceased was a French farmer, 
and as such strongly objected to the payment of income tax. He 
therefore transferred to this country the whole of his estate, 
which amounted to £36,000, hoping in this way to relieve his heirs 
from the payment of French death duties. This thoughtful 
citizen has now died, having only forgotten one thing—the most 
important—and that was to divest himself of his French domicile. 
As a consequence, death duties are now claimed by the French 
Government on the whole of the estate, and as the whole of the 
estate is situated in this country the English Government as well 
very naturally claims the same privilege. Consequently, when 
the heirs, who are cousins of the deceased, will have paid the 
English estate duties, amounting to £2,160, and the French 
death duties, amounting to 2,529,900 frs.—roughly, £25,000— 
they will be able to share between themselves something like 
£8,840. 

Some examples of income tax cases which are quite as interest- 
ing may be given. For instance, the employee of an Italian bank, 


1 These calculations were made when the rate of exchange was 114 frs. to 
the £. 
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who has been sent to a London branch of the bank to carry on 
his duties, will have to pay income tax on his salary in this country 
and “normal income tax”’ on his salary in Italy as well. Thesum 
he will receive after these two deductions will not, I think, be 
very great. 

I need insist no longer upon the hardships which may be caused 
by Double Taxation. You may easily realise its effects on com- 
merce and industry and the crushing burden which it imposes 
upon persons or corporations carrying on an international trade 
of some kind or other. It is an unsound and dangerous practice, 
which will some day or other kill the goose which lays the golden 
eggs. 

The worst of it all is that it is perfectly legal. It cannot be said 
to constitute an international delinquency. To quote Oppenheim, 
in his treatise on Public International Law, ‘‘ An international 
delinquency is every injury to another State committed by the 
head and the Government of a State (or acts of officials or other 
individuals commanded or authorised by the head or Govern- 
ment) through the violation of an international legal duty.” In 
cases of double taxation, the injury is never suffered by another 
State, but only by nationals of such State, and assuming that they 
had been wronged, their remedy lies before the competent courts 
of the offending State. Besides, there is no international delin- 
quency without malice or culpable negligence, two characteristics 
which are entirely missing in Double Taxation, since it is merely 
the effect of the strict enforcement in two different countries of a 
tule of law applicable and applied in fact to everyone, and not 
particularly and/or maliciously to the person taxed. 


IV 


METHODS WHEREBY DOUBLE “TAXATION COULD BE 
ELIMINATED 


(2) INTERNAL CONVENTIONS; (b) INFLUENCE OF TAX-PAYERS’ 
PROTECTION ASSOCIATIONS ; (c) INDIVIDUAL PRECAUTIONS. 


Since Double Taxation is legal we have to accept it, although, 
for the reasons I have already stated, it is our duty to consider 
how and to what extent it could be alleviated: it is this object 
which I shall keep in view from this point to the end of this 
article. 

It seems that the first and easiest way to remedy Double 
Taxation would be by way of International Conventions. Steps 
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have already been taken by some Governments, for example, 
Holland, who have included in their fiscal laws special provisions 
intended to prevent Double Taxation of the same income by both 
the Mother State and its colonial possessions. By analogy, 
similar arrangements could be adopted by the States previously 
referred to and other foreign countries. Indeed, a section inserted 
in the Dutch Income Tax Law of 1914 reserves to the Crown the 
power to make Conventions with foreign States, on the basis of 
reciprocity, for the purposes of preventing Double Taxation. The 
Norwegian Income Tax Law also contains a provision authorising 
the Crown to enter into agreements with foreign States for the 
apportionment of duty on any business liable to taxation, both in 
Norway and in another country. Needless to say, these provisions 
have remained a dead letter, and I know of no Convention signed 
between two States and designed to remedy Double Taxation ; 
and it is easy to conceive, I think, that no such Convention will 
be signed for a long time. 

Firstly, if such Conventions are intended to fulfil their purpose, 
a unification of some sort will have to take place in the fiscal 
legislation of the countries concerned, for, as I have previously 
explained, the facts creating taxation, though comparatively few 
in number, are conceived and applied in each country in different 
manners. And this process of unification would bring about so 
many changes in the legislation of the various States, that I 
doubt very much whether any agreement could possibly be 
reached on this point. At least the time does not yet seem ripe 
for such a change. 

Moreover, all the States, nowadays, in order to cover their ever- 
increasing expenses, are in great need of money. The suppression 
of Double Taxation, although very beneficial to the tax-payer, 
would, of course, entail a sacrifice on the part of one of the two 
contracting States, and I have grave doubts as to whether the 
persuasive powers of the whole Diplomatic Corps could induce a 
foreign Government to renounce, without any consideration, very 
palpable fiscal benefits. Under the present circumstances, if two 
Governments come to te ms on a question of Double Taxation, 
one may be assured that their intention will not be to suppress 
or alleviate it, but, on the contrary, to strengthen it, and, ite 
may say so, to plunge more deeply into the tax-payer’s pocket. 
In support of my contention, I would mention the Convention 
signed between England and France on November 15th, 1907, 
under which each High Contracting Party undertakes to supply 
the other with extracts of the affidavits for Inland Revenue filed 
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with their authorities in respect of persons having died on their 
territory and domiciled in the other. 

It is clear, therefore, that we cannot depend upon the help of 
our respective Governments. The influence of tax-payers’ 
associations may lead to better results when it is brought to bear 
on Governments in respect of interests which are vital to the 
country. The steps which have been taken to do away with 
Double Taxation on shipping, following such action on the part 
of the British ship-owners, is the best example of this kind.’ 

But ship-owners are probably the only body who could have 
won such a signal success over the fiscal authorities, for we must 
not overlook the fact that the shipping industry is one of the 
most important industries in this country, as well as in the 
Scandinavian States and the United States of America, all of 
which countries were interested in the question. 

The safest—and, after all, the surest—way of avoiding the 
hardships of Double Taxation is not to be found in international 
Conventions or in the protection of tax-payers’ associations : the 
truth is that everyone may be said to have the remedy in his own 
hands. It is only by a careful study of the legislation of the two 
countries where income or capital may be taxed, that Double 
Taxation can be minimised. 

Let the foreign business man trading with England act care- 
fully, lest he should be considered as trading in England and 
render himself liable thereby to English income tax in addition 
to his own national income tax. Let the Englishman who spends 
a few months each year in France live in hotels, since his renting 
a house there would imply for him the payment of French income 
tax in addition to English income tax. Double Taxation has, in 
many cases, its real origin in ignorance of the law. May the fear of 
taxation be the beginning of wisdom. 
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The Premiership and the Presidency 


By SypNEyY HERBERT. 


TuHaT the system of government of the United States differs 
radically from that of Great Britain is, by this time, a common- 
place, and no attempt will be made here to cover familiar ground 
again. But one consequence of the difference between ‘‘ Presi- 
dential’’ and “ Parliamentary ’”’ government deserves examina- 
tion, since it seems to have been overlooked by commentators 
on the two systems. 

The greatest prize of public life in Great Britain is the Premier- 
ship ; in the United States it is the Presidency. Thus, in both 
countries, the ultimate goal of the ambitious public man is the 
headship of the Executive. The difference in character of the 
two offices need not be emphasised here ; what will be discussed 
are the roads by which men reach them. 

It is by now an invariable rule of our political system, an 
immutable convention of the constitution, that the Prime Minister 
should bean ‘‘old Parliamentary hand” and one, moreover, who 
is, or has been, a “‘ House of Commons man.” Of the seven 
peers! who have held the Premiership since the passing of the 
first Reform Act, only two—Aberdeen and Rosebery—never sat 
in the House of Commons. The others, Grey, Melbourne, Derby, 
Russell and Salisbury, all won reputations in the lower chamber 
before they became peers; Russell, it need hardly be said, led 
an administration in the Commons before—for a few months— 
he led one from the Lords. The great Prime Ministers, therefore, 
of the nineteenth century were ‘‘ House of Commons men,” and 
recent developments have emphasised this fact. A peer Premier 
is never likely to be seen in this country again. 

The road to the headship of the British Executive, then, runs 
through the Legislature, more especially through the elective or 
popular branch of the Legislature. The reason why it does so 
is obvious. That our Executive must work in and through 
Parliament is the first principle of our pclitical life, and no man 
can hope to obtain high executive office, much less the highest, 

1 Palmerston, as an Irish peer and thus eligible for membership of the House 
of Commons, is not included in the seven. 
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without parliamentary experience.1 But the American Execu- 
tive (and the President is the Executive) does not, and cannot, 
work by and through the Legislature. The Presidency stands 
over against Congress; it is not an integral part of it as the 
Cabinet is of Parliament, but is, in Andrew Jackson’s phrase, 
an “ independent and co-ordinate power.’ This vital difference 
immediately raises the question: Does the road to the Presidency 
follow the same general direction as that which leads to the 
Premiership, ie. does it run through the Legislature? An 
answer to this question must necessarily be illuminating, but it 
can only be obtained by a survey of the political careers of the 
individuals who have actually held the Presidential office. 

Washington had had considerable legislative experience before 
he achieved the Presidency. He was a member—though not, 
apparently, a very prominent one—of the Virginian House of 
Burgesses ; he sat in the Continental Congress and in the Phila- 
delphia Convention. But these public services would not have 
carried Washington to the Presidency ; his title to that office 
was won at Trenton, at Valley Forge, and at Yorktown. The 
line of American Presidents opened, therefore, with the name of 
one whose qualifications were conspicuously executive. But 
Washington’s case is necessarily- unique, and the justice of any 
deduction drawn from it might be disputed; that of his successor, 
John Adams, is more to the purpose. 

Adams served in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
and sat in the Continental Congress from 1774 to 1778. Then 
came a lengthy period of diplomacy abroad till he was elected 
Vice-President in 1789. He succeeded Washington at the end 
of the latter’s second term. His career thus approximates to 
some extent to the British type, for though our Cabinets are 
seldom recruited from the ranks of professional diplomacy, the 
Vice-President’s main function is to act as Speaker in the Senate, 
and experience in that capacity may fairly be called legislative. 

Thomas Jefferson, the third President, sat in the Virginian 
House of Burgesses from 1769 to 1775, and in the State Legislature 
from 1776 to 1779. In the latter year he was elected Governor 
and served till 178z. In 1783 he entered Congress, but left it 
again for dipl-macy in the following year. From 1789 to 1793 
he was Secretary of State in Washington’s Cabinet; he was 
elected Vice-President in 1796 and President in 1800. He con- 
forms, as will be seen, much more closely to the British type of 
successful politician than Adams. Certainly, he was no orator ; 


1 The War Cabinets were necessarily exceptional. 
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it has been observed that “he can fairly be said never to have 
made a speech.” But he inspired, and really led, a great political 
party and its ultimate triumph coincided with his own. His 
political progress thus follows very closely the normal British 
course; lengthy legislative experience is followed by high 
executive office, and that, in turn, is followed by the highest. 

This remark applies with equal force to James Madison, Jeffer- 
son’s successor. Membership of the Virginian Convention and 
Council of State was followed by a seat in the Continental Con- 
gress and another in the Virginian legislature. Then came a 
leading part in the drama of the Philadelphia Convention, 
followed up by several years of service in the new Federal House 
of Representatives. After another term in the Virginian legis- 
lature came eight years as Jefierson’s Secretary of State, and 
the whole career was rounded off with two terms in the Presidency. 
Nothing could be more completely after the British model. 

The political history of the third “ Jeffersonian ’’ President, 
James Monroe, closely resembled that of Madison. Service in 
the legislature of Virginia and the Congress of the Confederation 
preceded a term in the Federal Senate. Later, the Secretaryship 
of State formed the prelude to the Presidency. But along with 
these parallels, two divergencies are to be noted. Monroe was 
engaged in the diplomatic service from 1794 to 1796, and later, 
from 1803 to 1807. Moreover, he enjoyed no less than four 
terms of office as Governor of Virginia. But on the whole, 
Monroe’s, like Madison’s, conforms to the British type of a suc- 
cessful political career. 

Monroe was the last of the “ Virginian dynasty,” and the 
career of his successor, John Quincy Adams, was markedly differ- 
ent from those of the members of that great clan. A long spell 
of diplomatic service preceded a fleeting membership of the 
Massachusetts Senate ; then came five years in the Senate of 
the United States, an experience which ended in a breach with 
the Federalist party. Adams’ legislative career had not been 
conspicuously successful, and it was probably with relief that he 
returned to diplomacy from 1809 to 1817. Then came a highly 
successful occupancy of the Secretaryship of State in Monroe’s 
Cabinet, and then the Presidency. It was not till he had attained 
the greatest prize of executive office that Adams made a legislative 
reputation. His long membership (1831-1848) of the House of 
Representatives was as honourable to him as —given his temper 
and cast of intellect—it must have been unpleasant. 

Adams’ career differed markedly from the British model, and 
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would, indeed, have been impossible under our system. His 
reputation was built up by success in executive office, first as a 
diplomatist, then as member of the Cabinet, It is safe to say 
that the latter rank would never have been attained in Great 
Britain by one whose legislative experience had been brief and 
had ended unfortunately. Much less would such a one have 
ever achieved executive leadership. 

When the flood-tide of Western Democracy carried Andrew 
Jackson into the White House, it crowned a career which, again, 
could never have had such a consummation under the Parlia- 
mentary system. It is true that Jackson had had experience of 
both the legislative and judicial branches of government. He 
sat in the Convention which framed a constitution for Tennessee 
and was a Judge of the Supreme Court of that State from 1798- 
1804. Inaddition, he served in both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States. But the electors in 1828 
were certainly not thinking of Jackson the legislator or the 
jurist, but Jackson the victor at New Orleans, the successful 
general in the Creek and Seminole wars, the strong-handed 
military governor of Florida. In other words, they were seeking 
a forcible personality, and in Jackson they certainly found one. 
His conflicts with the legislative power are historic. He departed 
from the British type of political leader and executive head even 
more completely than Adams. 

With Martin Van Buren, Jackson’s successor, came the turn 
of the legislator again. Some years of membership of the New 
York Senate (combined from 1815 to 1819 with the Attorney- 
Generalship of the State) were a prelude to seven years in the 
Senate of the United States ; then came a very brief experience 
as Governor of New York; then the Secretaryship of State; 
then the Vice-Presidency; then the succession to Jackson. 
Thus, Van Buren’s apprenticeship tod politics was essentially 
legislative, and it was his skillasa director of the party “‘ machine”’ 
which finally carried him to the White House. 

In 1828 the Democrats had won their greatest victory under 
the leadership of a successful general. In 1840, the Whigs 
retorted this manceuvre on their opponents. It was the victor 
of Tippecanoe, William Henry Harrison, who “ beat little Van.’ 
Harrison, it is true, like Jackson, had enjoyed legislative experi- 
ence. He was delegate to Congress from the North-Western 
Territory in 1799 ; sat in the United States House of Representa- 
tives from 1816 to 1819, and in the Ohio Senate from 1819 to 1821. 
Rut his longest spell of public service (other than soldiering) was 
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as Governor of the Indiana Territory, 1801-1812, an executive 
office. He had also had some experience of diplomacy. In 
electing him as President, the American democracy evidently 
“ci for a man of action, an executive rather than a legislative 
ype. 

Harrison’s death, a few months after his election, elevated 
John Tyler to the Presidency. He had been in public life con- 
tinuously from 1811, and except for a brief term (1825-1827) as 
Governor of Virginia, his whole experience had been legislative 
and obtained in both Houses of Congress as well as the Virginian 
House of Delegates. He was, like Van Buren, a reversion to 
the earlier type of President. And this is equally true of his 
successor, James Knox Polk, the bare facts of whose political 
career Classify him without difficulty. Member of the Tennessee 
House of Representatives, 1823 to 1825; of the Federal House 
of Representatives, 1825 to 1839; Governor of Tennessee, 1839 
to 1841 ; President, 1844. 

A sort of rhythm is observable with these Presidents of the 
eighteen-thirties and ‘forties; men of the ‘‘ executive” and 
“ legislative’ types alternate with one another. And we have 
already noted the popularity of the successful soldier in this 
age. Both these tendencies were exemplified in the election of 
Zachary Taylor in succession to Polk. The victor of Palo Alto 
and Buena Vista had served in the American army continuously 
from 1808 till the date of his elevation to the Presidency ; he was 
thus the first (though not the last) citizen to attain that office 
without ever having sat in any legislative body. 

But Taylor, like Harrison, did not long enjoy office. His death 
in 1850 opened the way for the Vice-President, Millard Fillmore, 
and we may note the alternating principle once more at work. 
For Fillmore’s political experience had been almost wholly legis- 
lative. A few years in the New York legislature had been 
followed by several terms in the national House of Representa- 
tives, and his only executive office before election to the Vice- 
Presidency had been that of Comptroller of New York State, to 
which he was elected in 1847. Fillmore, therefore, must be 
classified among the “‘legislator’’ Presidents, and this applies 
also to his immediate successors, Franklin Pierce and James 
Buchanan. The former began his political career in the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives and served in both Houses 
of Congress before his election as President in 1852. His one 
office of an executive character (if it can be so described) was 
that of Federal District Attorney for New Hampshire. Buchanan 
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passed from his State legislature to the lower House of Congress ; 
left it for diplomacy, then returned (to the Senate) for two 
terms; was Secretary of State fr.m 1845 to 1849; took to 
diplomacy again in 1853 and (in an evil hour) was chosen President 
in 1856. 

Lincoln can only be fitted with difficulty into a scheme of 
classification, but this is because of his personality rather than 
his experience. The latter, in so far as it was political, was 
wholly legislative and confined to his own State. Paradoxically 
enough, it was his unsuccessful attempt to enter the Federal Senate 
which led to his adoption as Presidential candidate, for out of 
it sprang the historic debates with Douglas. Lincoln, therefore, 
must be placed among the “legislator”? Presidents, and this 
applies also to his successor, Andrew Johnson. Johnson began 
public service as Mayor of Greenville, Tennessee; sat in the 
Constitutional Convention of that State in 1834, and in both 
branches of its legislature ; he was subsequently a member of both 
Houses of Congress. His one executive office (apart from the 
mayoralty) was that of Governor of Tennessee, which he held 
from 1853 to 1857. Elected Vice-President in 1864, he succeeded 
Lincoln on the latter’s assassination. 

General Grant provides the second example of a President 
wholly without legislative experience. Indeed, his whole public 
service—with the exception of a few months as Secretary of War 
in Johnson’s Cabinet—had been performed in the army. His 
case, therefore, calls for no debate, but that of his successor, 
Rutherford Hayes, presents a difficulty, for his political experience 
before the Presidency had been divided almost equally between 
legislative and executive functions. He sat in the National 
House of Representatives from 1865 to 1868; was Governor of 
Ohio from the latter year to 1872; and was re-elected to that 
office in 1875. It will be seen that it is hardly possible to fit 
him into a definite scheme of classification. 

Hayes’ successor, and fellow-citizen of Ohio, James Abraham 
Garfield, presents no such problem. He was elected to the 
Senate of his State in 1859, and subsequently sat in Congress for 
some seventeen years. His political experience was wholly legis- 
lative. Chester Alan Arthur, on the other hand, who succeeded 
on Garfield’s assassination, had had no legislative experience 
before his election as Vice-President in 1880. He served with 
distinction in the Civil War, retiring with the rank of Quarter- 
master-General ; he was afterwards appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Port of New York, and held that office for some 
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seven years till his removal by President Hayes in 1878. Grover 
Cleveland, again, was a President who never sat in any legislative 
body. His career can be summarised in a list of public offices ; 
Assistant District Attorney, Sheriff, Mayor, Governor (of New 
York State), President. 

With Benjamin Harrison we return to the “ legislator ”’ type 
of President. Elected to the United States Senate in 1881, he 
passed to the Presidency at the end of Cleveland’s first term in 
1888. William McKinley, also, who succeeded Cleveland in 
1896, may be classed along with Harrison. He sat in the Federal 
House of Representatives from 1876 to 1890; then became 
Governor of his native State, Ohio, which office he retained till 
the Presidential election. 

McKinley’s second term was cut short by assassination, and 
he was succeeded in office by Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt 
entered politics as a member of the New York legislature, and 
this was his only experience in a representative assembly till 
he went to the Senate as Vice-President. In the meantime, he 
had been a Civil Service Commissioner, Police Commissioner for 
New York City, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Governor of 
New York State, and Colonel of Rough-riders in Cuba. In brief, 
his experience had been predominantly executive. His successor, 
William Howard Taft, is yet another example of a President 
without direct experience of legislative membership, for his 
public service before accession to the Presidency had been about 
eqJally divided between the judicial and executive branches of 
government. He passed from a judgeship in the Superior Court 
of Ohio to the office of Solicitor-General in Harrison’s administra- 
tion, then returned to the Bench as a Federal judge ; was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Phillipines by Roosevelt and later 
Secretary of War, during that President’s second term. Woodrow 
Wilson, again, must be classified with the ‘‘ executive ’’ Presi- 
dents ; his first and only political office before the Presidency 
was that of Governor of New Jersey. 

This succession of “ executive” Presidents may be held to 
have produced a reaction which carried Warren Harding to the 
White House, for he, unlike his three immediate predecessors, 
was essentially a legislator. He sat in both the Senates of Ohio 
and the United States, ard his term as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ohio can scarcely be classed as executive experience.’ His 
successor, the present President, Calvin Coolidge, is a little 
difficult to classify ; it seems unquestionable that the reputation 


1Cf, Beard, American Government and Politics (1921), p. 499. 
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which made him an “available’”’ candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency was won during his Governorship of Massachusetts ; on 
the other hand, he had served in both Houses of his State legis- 
lature; and had been Lieutenant-Governor. 

We are now free to analyse the results obtained from this 
rather lengthy summary of biographies. If we omit Washington, 
as presenting a unique case, and Hayes, as a doubtful one, we 
have a total of twenty-seven Presidents to classify. If the 
foregoing division into “ legislative ’’ and ‘‘ executive’ types be 
correct, we have the following result : 


“ Legislative ’’ Presidents “2 ie Ps 17 
"=EXECULLVE OS TeSIGeHtS . re <2 a 10 


It could be argued, however, that this result misrepresents the 
true facts of the case. Four of the names included in this total 
are those of men who were never at any time elected Presidents, 
but simply succeeded to that office, on the death of the occupant, 
from the Vice-Presidency.! If these names be omitted from the 
calculation, the proportions are somewhat changed ; we have: 


“Legislative ’’ Presidents ae de ee 14 
= EXCCULIVe Testes. - as te i 9 


But while these totals are useful, a chronological summary of 
results will be more illuminating. Once more omitting Washing- 
ton, and the Presidents by succession, but putting Hayes in 
his place in the series, we obtain the following : 


Legislative. Executive. 
Legislative. Doubtful. 
Legislative. Legislative. 
Legislative. Executive. 
Executive. Legislative. 
Executive. Executive. 
Legislative. Legislative. 
Executive. Executive. 
Legislative. Executive. 
Executive. Executive. 
Legislative. Legislative. 
Legislative. Legislative. 
Legislative. 


[It will be noted that this list contains twenty-five entries when there should 
only be twenty-four (including Hayes). This discrepancy is owing to the fact 
that, in order to represent the chronological sequence, it is necessary to include 
Cleveland twice; it will be remembered that his first and second terms were 
separated by the Presidency of Benjamin Harrison, a unique occurrence. ] 

We see, therefore, that, under the American system of govern- 
ment, there are two roads to executive leadership. Most Presi- 


dents have had some legislative experience, and in a majority of 


1 These names are Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson and Arthur, 
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cases their most important contribution to political life has 
been made in that sphere. But no less than five Presidents 
never sat in a legislative assembly.! and the minority in whose 
Cases executive experience predominated is respectable both 
numerically and qualitatively. There is, therefore, a sharp diver- 
gence in practice as well as form between the British and American 
systems of government. 

To what is that divergence in practice due? There is only 
one possible answer: to the divergence in structure. We have 
here yet another example of the fallacy of Pope’s tag as to the 
unimportance of governmental forms. Just as a re-arrangement 
of electoral areas will produce marked political results even though 
the individual voters are unchanged, so different executive 
structures and functions will throw up different types of men. 
But to say this is merely to repeat a platitude ; a genuine attempt 
at explanation is necessary, and that explanation should, in the 
writer’s opinion, take the following form. 

The theory of the separation of powers—the fundamental 
dogma on which the American system of government is founded— 
assumes as axiomatic the necessity for an incessant checking of 
the legislature by the executive and vice versa, and of both by 
the judiciary. It is, in brief, a theory of suspicion. Now in 
the early years of American independence, the chief burden of 
suspicion fell upon the Executive, and it was for this reason 
that, in the early State constitutions, ‘‘ the Governor was a 
mere nonentity, or at best a servant of the legislature.’’* This 
was an inheritance from colonial times; the Constitution of 
1789 shows that opinion was already changing. By the early 
years of the nineteenth century that mistrust of the legislature 
which has revolutionised State government was already in opera- 
tion. In the State constitutions that mistrust has manifested 
itself in three ways ; by strengthening the powers of the Gover- 
nor; by imposing constitutional limitations on the legislatures ; 
by resorting to the use of the Referendum and Initiative. But 
the Federal constitution is an instrument that can only be 
changed with extreme difficulty: democratic mistrust of the 
legislature, therefore, had to find an easier method of expression. 
The most obvious resort was to choose a President who would 
be independent of Congress in fact as well as theory ; would 
“stand up to it,” and, if necessary, dominate it. It is significant 
that the “‘ executive’ type of President emerges just at the time 
when the full force of the new Western democracy began to be 

1 Taylor, Grant, Cleveland, Taft and Wilson. 2 Beard, work cited, p. 488. 
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felt in American politics: The Civil War also seems to mark an 
epoch in this development. Of the twelve Presidents elected 
before Lincoln, eight were of the “ legislative,” four only of the 
“executive” type; of the eleven Presidents from Linceln 
onwards, six were of the “ legislative’ and five of the “ execu- 
tive’ type.!_ The nearer to our own time we approach, the more 
frequent is the resort to the President slightly, or not at all, 
associated with legislative traditions. 

If this view be correct, we have an explanation of the alterna- 
tions alluded to previously and clearly illustrated by the chrono- 
logical table. Popular feeling cannot be kept permanently at 
the same level of intensity; it ebbs and flows like the tides. 
Hostility to the legislature and desire for a “ strong ”’ President 
will find expression in bursts rather than in continuous pressure. 
Thus Jackson is succeeded by Van Buren, Cleveland by McKinley, 
Wilson by Harding. 

Another factor has also to be considered in this connection. 
Opinion in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
was hostile to legislation as such, indeed, to all governmental 
activity. Jefferson’s view, that “that government is the best 
which governs least,” represented the predominant theory of 
the time. But this view has long been obsolete ; democracies 
everywhere demand more, not less, legislation and government 
interference. With the peculiar structure of American Govern- 
ment, however, if a programme of legislative activity is to be 
carried out, Congress must be given a lead and that lead can 
only come from the President. But a President unhampered by 
legislative habits and traditions is much more likely to give that 
lead than one who has come, let us say, straight from the Senate 
to the White House. We can note that change of attitude very 
clearly in some typical caSes; Jackson and Cleveland fight 
Congress for negative purposes ; Roosevelt and Wilson dominate 
it to secure the execution of a social policy. 

This concludes our main line of inquiry, but some minor points 
are worth mention. 

In the first place, our survey of Presidential careers emphasises 
the immense importance of the States in the American political 
system, an importance that the foreign observer almost always 
underestimates. Of the twenty-nine occupants of the Presi- 
dential office, no less than twenty-five played a part in State or 
colonial government. Nineteen were members of a legislature, 


* Washington, Hayes and the Presidents by succession, are omitted from this 
calculation. 
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eleven were Governors, two were Lieutenant-Governors, two were 
Judges. 

Secondly, we note that the Civil War marks yet another epoch 
in the development of the Presidency. It was by no means 
uncommon for Presidents elected before that date to have been 
engaged in the diplomatic service ; five actually were so.t | But 
since Buchanan, no President has been a diplomatist. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that it seemed likely, in the 
early years of the Federal Government, that a practice would 
arise of electing to the Presidency the man who had been Vice- 
President in the previous term. This happened to both John 
Adams and Jefferson. But the development of parties and party 
warfare put an end to this practice before it could become a 
convention of the Constitution. Van Buren’s is the only case 
on record beside the two just mentioned. Since his time, no 
Vice-President has been elected President unless he first succeeded 
to the office by the death of its holder. 


1 Van Buren is not included here. He was appointed to a diplomatic post 
by the President, but the Senate withheld its necessary ratification. 
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The Population Problem in Japan 


By,G. Ca cAL LEN, 


THE object of this essay is to deal with the growth of population 
in Japan during the last half-century and to discuss the relation 
of that growth to the food supply and to the national standard 
of life. While Japan’s population problem has few features in 
common with that of contemporary England, yet it bears a fairly 
close resemblance to the problem as it existed here at the time 
of Malthus. For in spite of the fact that the country is densely 
populated, Japan has not yet become completely industrialised, 
nor does she rely to any large extent on foreign supplies of food. 
But she now stands, as England stood in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, at a crisis in her career, and she must 
face during the next few years the fundamental question of the 
future relationship of the two great partners in her economic 
life, industry and agriculture. The vital importance of this 
question to Japan at the present-moment will, it is hoped, become 
obvious in the course of this essay. 

First of all, it is well to consider the statistics of population, 
which will illustrate the rapid growth in numbers of the Japanese 
nation during the past half-century. Although only two com- 
plete Censuses have been taken in modern times (one in 1873 and 
the other in 1920), the statistics of population are reliable and 
adequate, when compared with the meagre information which is 
available for the student of purely economic phenomena. This 
is because the Police Officials of each district have, for many 
years past, been entrusted with the duty of keeping family 
registers and of compiling statistics of births, deaths, marriages 
and divorces. These data are presented to the Statistical Bureau 
of the Central Government, which issues every year a report 
embodying inter alia the results of the Police Officials’ investiga- 
tions.1_ From the report published in 1924 the following tables 
have been constructed, and apply to Japan Proper, which, in 
addition to the Main Islands, includes Hokkaido and the Luchu 
Isles, but excludes Formosa, Korea and Southern Saghalien. 


} The Annual Statistical Year Book of the Empire of Japan, No. a2. S DRistis 
the most reliable source of statistical information on things Japanese. The 
present writer is indebted to Professor Kori, of the Nagoya Commercial College, 
for help in the collection of statistics taken from this and other Japanese sources. 
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Population of Japan 


Year. (in thousands). 
7873 (jan.sTst))..< aca Ais 33,301 
1875 33¢ a= be mas 33,998 
1880 ar bs sais ays 35,929 
1885 sag is ae bias 37,868 
1890 (Dec. 31st) ak Bae 40,453 
1895 ae ay fins sa 42,270 
1900 aes nee a “Ge 44,825 
1905 =, ate Ae ody 47,678 
I9IO ee a as m! 50,984 
IQI5 nas mis quis das 54,935 
1920 F 57,918 


With these so-called ‘“‘ Dynamic ’’ Statistics, we may compare 
the results of the first decennial Census, which was taken on 
October 1st, 1920. According to the figures collected on this 
occasion the population of Japan Proper was 55,961,000, nearly 
two millions less than the Dynamic Statistics of the same year 
gave us to suppose. In this connection, the difference in the 
dates on which the two estimates were made, is important, for 
the fact that the Census was taken three months earlier than 
the other enumeration, accounts for a part of the deficiency, 
though not for more than 15 per cent. of it. It seems most 
likely that the discrepancy was mainly due to the fact that, in 
the case of the Dynamic Statistics, which are supposed to show 
the number of Japanese having a permanent residence in Japan, 
many who had emigrated were included, while others who had 
moved their domicile were counted more than once. However, 
these statistics seem sufficiently accurate for our present purpose, 
for they are certainly adequate to prove the tremendous growth 
of population during the last fifty years, even though they have 
tended to exaggerate it. The following table will help to render 
the matter still clearer : 


MARRIAGES, DIVORCES, BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN JAPAN PROPER, 


1874-1921.1 
(Per thousand inhabitants.) 
Births, Deaths, Excess 
excluding excluding Still- of 
Period. Stillbirths. Stillbirths. births. Births. Marriages.? Divorces. 
LO7A-7O wee 283 18+4 _ 6°9 — as 
L87o-S3i tlhe L6e3 —_— 6:9 _ — 
1884-88 ... 27°4 20°9 Ie% 6°5 7°63 2°91 
1889-93... 28°6 rs | Pie 7°5 9°57 DiTs 
1894-98 ... 30°2 20°5 2°87 9°7 9:67 2°64 
1899-1903... 32°2 20°5 3°26 i 7; 7°87 1°42 
EQOA-O8 “Ss. | ke 20°5 3°14 10'7 8-24 1-28 
1909-13... 34°I 20°8 3°03 13°4 8:57 r°16 
LOFA-TS) tas ph 320 220 2157, 10:6 8-26 1-06 
EQLO-21 ... 3473 23°6 2°47 10°7 9°13 0+97 


1 The Annual Statistical Year Book of the Empire of Japan, No. 42. 
2To render these figures comparable with the English marriage rate they 
should be multiplied by 2. 
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It will be noticed that in the ’seventies and ’eighties, before 
Japan’s industrial expansion had begun to affect the situation, 
the birth-rate was comparatively small, which is rather surprising 
in view of the early age of marriage in those days and of the 
emphasis placed by social custom on the desirability of large 
families. What concerns us more closely, however, is the fact 
that, along with the steadily growing birth-rate, the death-rate, 
especially during the last decade, has increased tremendously 
also, till at the present moment it is almost twice that of the 
countries of Western Europe. It has been swelled to its present 
proportions largely by the very heavy infantile mortality, which, 
for 1918, in the case of children under one year stood at 189 per 
thousand births. Nevertheless, with the exception of the period 
1904-8, which included the years of the Russo-Japanese War, 
the rate of increase has risen steadily till it reached its maximum 
in the period 1909-13. Since then, although the birth-rate has 
attained a higher figure, the death-rate has made a more than 
proportionate increase. However, Japan is still adding to her 
numbers about 600,000 a year ; and, as the writer will endeavour 
to show, this tremendous annual addition to her population is 
likely to be maintained, even if the period of a steadily growing 
rate of increase has come to an-end. It is worth noticing that, 
according to the report of the Census of 1920, the number of 
males is slightly in excess of the number of females, the ratio of the 
former to the latter being 100.4: I00. 

In any consideration of Japan’s population problem it is 
important to remember that for 250 years prior to the opening 
of the country to foreigners, Japan had enjoyed a period of 
almost complete freedom from war, both domestic and foreign, 
that emigration had been forbidden, and that the people had 
steadily increased in numbers, so that it seems reasonable to 
suppose that by the middle of the niheteenth century the popu- 
lation had become as great as the country could support while 
she remained entirely self-sufficient. During the period of seclu- 
sion, strict sumptuary legislation, enforced by iron custom, had 
dealt with every detail in the life of the different social classes. 
Under such a regime, although the nation might become more 
refined and cultivated, no rise in the standard of material comfort 
of any class was possible, for each generation was compelled to 
“practise the frugality of its forefathers,” and had in this way 
“reduced its cost of living far below our Western comprehension 
of the necessary.’’! It is now obvious that, in the absence of 


1 Lafcadio Hearn, Japan: An Interpretation, Ch. 9. 
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war and emigration, and in view of the early age of marriage 
and of the prestige attaching to numerous progeny in a patriarchal 
society, legislation such as this might do something to prevent 
the population from pressing too hard on the natural resources 
of the country. It can be understood also, that when the stern 
discipline of the Tokugawa period ceased to influence expenditure, 
except through customary survivals, and when the comforts and 
luxuries of the West became known to the Japanese, they should 
naturally desire to improve their mode of life. Thus, not only 
is the nation increasing rapidly in numbers at the present moment, 
but also the standard of comfort of the urban population has been 
raised, while even the country folk are no longer content with a 
standard of life which appears inadequate in the extreme when 
compared with the possibilities which the new era has made known 
to them. The increased consumption of rice per person (a fact 
which will be discussed later) is some indication of the rise in the 
general standard of life, since that has been due mainly to the 
substitution of rice for inferior foods, while a comparison of the 
two following groups of index numbers shows that the rise in 
wages has more than kept pace with the rise in prices, except 
during the period 1916-9, when, owing to currency inflation, the 
increase in prices was exceptionally rapid : 


Wholesale Prices in the Wages in the 
Period. City of Tokyo, City of Tokyo.’ 
ReGeg Me Tiee LOO aainee 100 
THO0)| fa) )pebs-e 09990 Ob..42 102 
TQO4F ap asupias Tipe a bdisofhe 117 
Toor! Fr. 22 Tapas 134 
FOLAT5) Hel doFse EB0V9 S1G..2 143 
PORG=KS os gape 7, a ee 216 
soy alba abe tree SIE eal mgd Sefer 405 


This rise in wages, however, affects merely the urban workers, 
for there are no indications of a similar improvement in the lot 
of the rural population. 

Before we pursue our investigations further in this direction, 
it is as well to consider the present distribution of population, 
since that in itself presents many peculiar features. The area 
of Japan Proper is nearly 25,000 sq. ri (about 148,000 sq. miles), 
and thus is about a sixth greater than that of the British Isles. 
The average density of population is 376 persons per square 
mile, varying from 511 per square mile in Kyushiu and 470 in 
Honshiu to 66 in Hokkaido.* The population is by no means 
evenly distributed over these islands, however, for the high 


1 Bank of Japan’s Index Number. Retail Price Index Nos. are not available. 
2 Index Number of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce. 
3 The Annual Statistical Year Book of the Empire of Japan, No. 42. 
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mountains of the interior force the people to congregate mainly 
in the small alluvial plains which fringe the sea coast. Travellers 
in Japan cannot fail to remark what an immense proportion of 
the country is practically uninhabited, and to wonder how a 
population half that of the United States can be supported in a 
land of mountains, which seems more fitted to be the nurse of 
the poet and artist than of a numerous and powerful people. 
It is an additional cause for astonishment to learn that Japan 
is still mainly an agricultural country, and produces by far the 
greater part of her food from her own soil. “It is roughly esti- 
mated that, although only about one-sixth of Japan’s soil is 
cultivable, yet 54 million families are engaged in agriculture.’ 
Thus, while it is true that most farmers have subsidiary occupa- 
tions, such as sericulture and various forms of domestic industry, 
almost half of the population draws the main part of its income 
direct from the soil. A Japanese farming family owns or rents 
on an average slightly less than three acres of land, and it is on 
these tiny farms, situated on the plains and lower slopes of the 
terraced hills, that Japan relies for the bulk of her food and for 
the most important of her exports. 

Yet, though agriculture still remains the chief branch of 
Japan’s economic activity, the.process of industrialisation has 
been rapid. It is extremely difficult to judge exactly the relative 
proportions of the industrial and agricultural populations over 
a series of years, as no occupational statistics for the whole 
country are yet available. The ratio of the urban to the rural 
population affords us some evidence, but the figures are likely to 
be deceptive partly because of the fact that, owing to the preva- 
lence of domestic industry, no clear-cut line can be drawn between 
the industrial and agricultural worker, and partly because many 
of the modern factories have'been established in country districts. 
The following figures are at any rate sufficient to indicate that 
the proportion of the urban and, therefore, of the non-agricultural 
population, has increased very considerably during the last thirty 
years, for it will be seen that while Japan added some 14 millions 
to her numbers between 1894 and 1920, her urban’ population 
increased by 11} millions. Thus less than 20 per cent. of the 
increase has gone to swell the population of the villages and very 
small towns, and probably less than 5 per cent. to that part of 
it which makes agriculture its chief support. In view of the great 


scarcity of agricultural land, however, even that increase is 
considerable. 


1 Japan Year Book, 1923, p. 498. 
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POPULATION IN TOWNS OF OVER 10,000 INHABITANTS." 
Percentage of 


Actual number. total population. 
eso MM Bosna O57 OOG so snes 15°6 
NYO WN Be esncrtiog Q}074 O0OL |. Jidate 2057. 
TOOGy Fe ate.c. T2, LHB 060) pent 24°6 
TOUS seta Ty 224 OOO, saumsiceasts 27°6 
LOZO" e_ eaanors T8;03G6;000"™ Sehionsc 32-2 


Having indicated in outline the growth of population during 
the past half-century, and its present distribution, we may now 
turn to a consideration of the means by which a country, limited 
in area and poor in raw materials, has been able to support vastly 
greater numbers at a higher level of comfort, when compared 
with conditions in the early years of Meiji.2 It is a commonplace 
that the population of Europe was enabled to increase during 
the nineteenth century largely because of the improvements in 
transport, which made it possible for its industrial population 
to draw on foreign supplies of food; and we are accustomed to 
think that the exchange of the manufactures of small and densely 
populated countries for the food and raw materials of the eco- 
nomically younger countries is a natural state of affairs and a 
necessary condition of the existence of dense populations. Japan, 
however, has from the first been faced with the problem of feeding 
the greater part of her population from her own soil—a fact 
which has, of course, brought home to her very forcibly the 
consequences of the rapid growth of her numbers. This has been 
mainly due to the fact that the long isolation of the country, and 
the severe social discipline to which the population was for so 
many centuries subjected, produced a peculiar and unique style 
of living. As a result, the food and the chief necessaries of life 
consist of commodities in which there is no wide market ; and 
even Japanese rice, the staple food, is so far from possessing 
international qualities, that the people speak scornfully of 
“ foreign rice’ and eat it only as a last resort. Thus, the Indus- 
trial Revolution in Japan has not yet meant, as in England, a 
definite subordination of agriculture to industry and commerce ; 
for, on the contrary, the agriculturist has been set the hard task 
of increasing the food supply in proportion to the rise in the 
number of the people. In this task, moreover, he has not, like 
the industrialist, been able to draw on the experience of eco- 
nomically older countries. For whereas the manufacturer could 
model his undertakings on the large-scale industries of foreign 


* The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan; and Robert P. Porter, The 
Full Recognition of Japan, Ch. 8. 


* The Meiji era stretched from 1868 to 1912. 
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lands, and could draw on the treasure-house of Western Science, 
the farmer, from the nature of his staple product, could obtain 
very little guidance from the West. Chemical fertilisers, it is 
. true, have been introduced, but it has not been found possible to 
adopt large-scale methods of production, to which wheat cultiva- 
tion lends itself so readily, for rice must be raised in small paddy- 
fields where machinery has no place. Thus, most of the agri- 
cultural operations are carried on by hand, without the use of 
either mechanical power or of animals, and the real cost of pro- 
duction of Japanese food is extremely high. This should be 
borne in mind in an examination of the following tables, which 
will show with what success the farmer has grappled with the 
problem of increased rice production during the last fifty years : 


AREA UNDER RICE, 1878-1922.! 
Area under Rice 


Year. (in thousand cho). 
1878 ase esd 508 aes Py PE ALY) 
1888 = 73 yg. ies Hee Eee ne 227685 
1898 Boe bi ae og nits Sy #2, 85,7, 
1908 An ris ats ree fey ae Ze 
1918 F4 Si sista bos a mB ioos 
1922 eis ae ao be aia ee eRe) 


PRODUCTION OF RICE, 1879-1922. 
Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual 
Prod. of Rice. Prod. of Rice. Prod. of Rice Consumption of 


(in 1,000 koku). per tan. per head of Rice per head 
Period. (7) i) population. of population.4 
£O70-83° 235 930;874 — *85 koku = 
1884-88 ... 35,268 — "gz — 
1889-93... 38,549 — “95 45 = 
1894-98 ... 39,683 1:40 koku uGam ity, -95 koku 
1899-1903... 42,268 UrAg. 5a “On a ,, =O0F 45 
1904-08 47,378 1°63», 98 5, Ton fy, 
1909-13 50,252 ip6o. 4 SBM ac T2194) sn 
1914-18 56,126 Peas ay Lee 5 EOF + sy 
1919-22 59,963 92. °5; 1706 2h), RTs TS; 


It will be observed that production has been increased partly 
by bringing fresh land into cultivation, but mainly by increasing 
the yield of the already existing paddy-fields ; for whereas the 
area under rice, which consisted in 1922 of nearly three-fifths of 
the total agricultural area, has increased by only 22 per cent. 
during the last fifty years, production has nearly doubled in the 
same period. This seems to prove that, by the beginning of 
the Meiji period, practically all the land suitable for rice had 


1 The Annual Statistical Year Book of the Empire of Japan, No. 42. 

Tid: 

3 The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1900-1923. ‘ 

4 Japan Year Book, 1923. It should be noted that the quinquennial averages 
in this column begin with the year 1893, not 1894. For purposes of comparison, 
however, the error is unimportant. 
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been brought into cultivation, and that the subsequent increase 
in production has been due almost entirely to an improvement 
in agricultural organisation, and to the adoption of more intensive 
methods, viz., the application of more labour and of more capital 
(mainly in the form of fertiliser) to the soil. What is particularly 
remarkable, however, is the fact that the increase in rice produc- 
tion has not only kept pace with the rapid growth of population, 
but that the average production per head has even risen. Yet 
this loses much of its importance beside the very significant fact 
that the increased production per head has been more than 
balanced by the increased consumption per head. In fact, the 
difference between the two has been steadily growing in favour 
of the latter, and it is evidently becoming more and more difficult 
to feed the Japanese population from home production. 

Turning to the other chief cereals, we find that, as far as barley 
and rye are concerned, the maximum production was reached 
about ten years ago, since when both the area under the crops 
and the actual yield have slowly declined. This, it may be 
suggested, is largely due to the fact that a larger proportion of 
the population is now using rice as its staple food, instead of a 
mixed diet of rice and of some other cereal, which is still the food 
of the farmers. A comparison of the figures of the rice production 
with the following cereals will illustrate the much greater relative 
importance of the former commodity : 


PRODUCTION OF BARLEY, RYE AREA UNDER CROPS, 
AND WHEAT, 1879-1922.1 1878-1922.! 
Average Annual 
Pro- Pro- Pro- Area under 
duction duction duction 
of of of 
Barley Rye Wheat Barley Rye Wheat 
(in 1,000 (in 1,000 (in 1,000 (in 1,000 cho). 
ies koku). koku). koku). Year. 
1879-83 ... 5,516 3,786 2,219 URS ASP ace 2 6 
1884-88 ... 6,630 4,908 2,898 / a aa a4 
1889-93 ... 6,945 5,287 3,102 
1894-98 ... 8,372 5,757 3,897 1898 *... 659 681 465 
1899-1903 8,330 6,386 3,700 
1904-08 ... 9,298 7,104 4,058 
1909-13... 9,677 7,813 4,901 
1914-18 ... 9,374 7,880 5,704 ROUSE ees sO 637 567 
EQN9-22 is. 8,840 7,487 5,901 LO22 0.8 | 9505 614 501 


Since, as we have seen, the home production of rice has been 
insufficient for the needs of the people, the increased consumption 
of that commodity has been made possible only by a resort to 
importation, mainly from Siam and French Indo-China. The 
amount imported has varied each year very considerably according 

1 The Annual Statistical Yeay Book of the Empire of Japan, No. 42. 
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to the nature of the Japanese harvest: but although figures of 
quantities are not available over a long period, the following table 
of values is sufficient to illustrate the fact that Japan’s reliance 
on foreign sources of supply is steadily increasing. In a normal 
year the amount imported now amounts to about one-tenth of 
the quantity consumed : 


QUINQUENNIAL AVERAGES OF RICE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
1873-1922.1 
(In thousand yen.) 


Period. Imports. Exports. 
0 i tay js Maden hore lt 1 all amreries 789 
EB7E=B24/ GB (asa. de Roa pee vik ee 2,036 
ite ao A a eer TO aii asia 1,778 
ESSC-Ga” PY hess BL004 antes 4,929 
ROGS set [ey ws BOASW TONY Week 5,983 
L8QS-T902. 6 sierer EB SOB ee anid 6,505 
LQ es Seine BOY Be eset. 4,037 
TQ0G-raieeE PR 2c 8, SOY) | LACT eee 4,656 
LEOR Thy ae a RR 5 LG ye en eee 8,855 
EQGES-2e | Soc kane fi ,0',0 lmao a 4,716 


The Japanese consumer, however, finds foreign rice unpalatable, 
and so fluctuations in the price of the home-grown variety, due 
to exceptional harvests, cannot be prevented by importation 
except within very wide limits. This is one of the most serious 
weaknesses in the economic organisation of the country, as in 
times of good harvest there is no market abroad which can easily 
absorb the surplus, and in times of scarcity there are no adequate 
foreign supplies to be drawn upon. During a period of excep- 
tionally low prices, the farming community falls into the utmost 
distress, while the rice riots of 1918, occasioned by the very high 
price of rice after a poor harvest, show how the other extreme 
affects the urban population. It is probable that these disastrous 
fluctuations will become more frequent as the population increases, 
and as more and more rice is required from the limited area 
available for its production. 

The accompanying chart, which has been constructed from the 
official index numbers of rice prices and of general wholesale 
prices since 1900, is sufficient to illustrate how enormous the 
fluctuations in the price of Japan’s staple food have been, and it 
seems evident that the limits of those fluctuations have grown 
wider in the course of the present century. Since 1918, more- 
over, the rise in the price of rice has been much greater than the 
rise in the general level of prices, and this, in itself, would seem 
to indicate that Japan was feeling the effects of the diminishing 
returns of her agriculture. If no other evidence were available, 


1 The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1900-24. 
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the index numbers alone could scarcely be held to contain con- 
clusive proof of this, but the unrest and the growing poverty of 
the peasantry point clearly enough to an increasing cost of 
production, which the farmer has been able to shift only in part 
to the general body of consumers. No doubt some of the discon- 
tent is due to the growing consciousness on the part of the rural 
classes of the inadequacy of their rewards when compared with 
the unceasing toil to which they are doomed—a consciousness 
made keener by acquaintance with the rising material standards 
of city life. The unrest may, therefore, be due more to the 
desire of the peasants to improve their position than to prevent 
the loss of the few comforts to which they are accustomed. But 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that a real fall in the standard 
of life could alone have provoked the simmering discontent, 
accompanied by occasional outbursts of violence, on the part of 
the most conservative class in the country. 

We may assume then, that it is no longer possible for increasing 
numbers of Japanese to be fed from domestic resources, if the 
present standard of life is to be maintained. Either the popula- 
tion must be kept stationary as far as its numbers are concerned, 
or the attempt to maintain self-sufficiency in the matter of the 
staple foods must be abandoned and Japan must attempt to feed 
her growing numbers’ on foreign supplies. In order to discover 
whether the first alternative is at all likely to be realised before 
the gradual decline in the standard of life should have worked 
out its course, it is necessary to examine the forces which have 
influenced, and are likely still to influence, the birth-rate. In 
the first place, there is the demand for child labour, not only in 
the domestic industries, but also in the newer factories, especially 
the cotton mills. The girls in these factories are mainly recruited 
by factory agents from the children of the peasants, who realise 
only too well the pressure of population on the means of subsist- 
ence, and who are quite willing to reduce the demands on their 
scanty resources by turning over a daughter for a period to the 
factories, where she is housed and fed by the employer, while a 
part of her wages is usually sent home to her parents. The Govern- 
ment is now attempting to limit and control the employment 
of non-adult labour, but as long as the industries which demand 
cheap unskilled workers continue to grow, there will be both a 
stimulus and an outlet for the increase in the population of 
country districts, which the land itself cannot support. Further, 
it seems that the whole social organisation of the Japanese tends 
to promote a high birth-rate. The experience of other countries 
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has proved that if the individual parents are relieved of any 
considerable part of their responsibility for the maintenance of 
their offspring, then earlier marriages and a higher birth-rate are 
encouraged. In Japan, marriage is still a matter of arrangement 
between families, and even after marriage the House or Family 
Group retains very considerable powers over the lives and fortunes 
of its members, while at the same time being responsible for any 
who fall into distress. Since tradition is in favour of an early 
marriage, and since the burden of numerous offspring is shared 
by a wider group than the parents, large families are naturally 
encouraged. Added to this is the fact that celibacy, except 
among certain religious orders and among the geisha class, is 
unknown. The national religion Shintoism too, with its cult of 
ancestor worship, lays emphasis on the necessity of children who 
will continue to perform the family rites and to make offerings 
to the ancestral spirits. Thus a childless marriage is still a thing 
to be dreaded, though it is true that such a calamity may be 
partly compensated for by adoption. In spite of the growth of 
modern ideas, Shintoism still remains active and vigorous. Even 
among those to whom its supernatural and mystical aspects mean 
nothing, it still commands respect as a political philosophy, and 
it will continue to exercise an influence over the mind and customs 
of the people long after it has ceased to claim their conscious 
obedience. 

It is generally recognised, also, that the position of women 
has an immense effect on the birth-rate, and that the rise of 
woman’s position in society during the last century in Western 
countries has certainly been one reason for the decrease in 
human fertility, especially among certain classes. In Japan, 
however, woman occupies that specialised position which 
tradition has assigned to her, and which we like to consider 
inferior to the status which she enjoys in Western Europe 
and in America. Although some provision has been made for 
her higher education, in the main the Japanese woman is not 
expected to have interests outside her home and her children, 
and the regard which society pays to her is rendered, not as the 
due of woman as a sex, but rather in respect of her functions as 
a wife and a mother. It may be suggested, in passing, that the 
status of woman in Japan partly accounts for the fact that the 
phenomenon of a differential birth-rate, which is causing such 
grave anxiety to England and America, does not appear to exist 
in that country. Finally, there is the question of the knowledge 
and use of artificial methods of restricting births. While “ birth- 
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control’ has been advocated by certain of Japan’s intellectuals, 
the Government has definitely refused to permit propaganda of 
this sort, or to allow books on the subject (in Japanese) to circu- 
late. This is partly out of sheer conservatism and partly because 
a numerous population recommends itself as desirable from a 
military point of view. It seems that “ birth-control”’ is as 
yet unknown to the working classes in town and country, and 
even those classes familiar with the practices appear to be little 
affected by the knowledge, due no doubt to the social prestige 
attaching to a large family and to the delight of the Japanese 
in their children. Thus religion, social custom and _ political 
expediency are all on the side of a larger population. 

The likelihood of an immediate fall in the birth-rate may, 
therefore, be dismissed as highly improbable, and, in the absence 
of great national calamities and given opportunities for economic 
expansion, it may be assumed that the population will continue 
to increase at its present rate for a considerable time to come. 
Japan herself will be obliged to absorb practically the whole of 
this increase, as there does not appear any possibility of relief 
through emigration. In October, 1920, there were 581,000 
Japanese residing abroad, of whom 275,000 were living in various 
parts of Asia (mainly in China), 136,000 in North America 
(mainly in California), 112,000 in Hawaii, and 34,000 in Brazil. 
Yet the extent to which emigration has been able to relieve Japan 
of her surplus population during the last decade is insignificant, 
as the following figures show : 


EMIGRANTS FROM JAPAN TO COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE JAPANESE 


EMPIRE.? 

Year. No. of Emigrants. Year. No.of Emigrants. 
IQII oSe THe © Seoeer oe IQI7 23,369 
IQI2 sie LO; FROME a tgeceicas 1918 ne 23,195 
1913 aac LOST Tedd I9QIQ OnE 16,791 
1914 yon 15,826 sa savvees 1920 om 13,712 
1915 ee TZ,5Ol e cnedeerie 1921 we 13,117 
1916 Doc 14,759 


Further, those foreign countries which the Japanese have found 
particularly congenial have now either closed their doors or have 
imposed strict limits on the number of immigrants. This applies 
to California and the other Pacific States of North America, to 
Hawaii and to Australia. Emigration to Brazil and Peru is 
handicapped by the vast distance between those countries 
and Japan, while in Asia the Japanese artisan or farmer has to 
compete with races, whose industry is as great as his own, and 


1 Japan Year Book, 1923, pp. 44-5. 
* The Annual Statistical Year Book of the Empive of Japan, No. 42. 
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whose standard of life is much lower. This factor has also been 
of importance in restricting emigration from Japan Proper to 
the outlying parts of the Empire, such as Korea and Formosa. 
The attempts of the Government to encourage its subjects to 
settle in the northern island, Hokkaido, where the population is 
still scanty, have not been very successful, for the Japanese find 
the rigorous winters of those parts a strong deterrent, while the 
lonely life of a pioneer has little attraction for them. 

Thus there is no hope that emigration will be able to ease 
the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, and it 
seems that an increased consumption of foreign foodstuffs is the 
only alternative to a decline in the standard of life. Since, 
however, the staple Japanese foods of a sufficiently high quality 
cannot be procured from abroad, it appears that: Japan will be 
obliged to make considerable and rapid changes in the nature 
of the national diet.t| An approximation of the Japanese diet 
to that of Western countries has been advocated on medical 
grounds for some time; but it has been retarded partly by the 
great expense of foreign foodstuffs consequent upon their limited 
market in Japan, and partly by the opposition which the tra- 
ditional style of living offers to an innovation of this sort.? 
Although foreign-style restaurants, which cater for the wants of 
all classes, have sprung up in almost every town in Japan, 
and although the army and navy are fed to some extent on 
foreign foods, such as beef, pork and bread, it is extremely 
difficult for the Japanese to introduce such articles into their 
domestic economy. Just as the introduction of Western furniture 
into a Japanese house destroys the whole atmosphere and archi- 
tectural scheme, so the introduction of foreign food would upset 
the balance and harmony which ages of tradition have estab- 
lished between the style of clothing, the diet, the manners and 
the way of life of the people. Moreover, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the influence of social considerations on the 
Japanese diet, and it should be remembered that the social stand- 
ing of a family is partly judged by the extent to which it con- 
sumes rice as a staple food, and by the quality of that rice. 
Yet, though these factors are likely to delay the period when 
Japan shall import a large proportion of her food, they cannot 
make its coming any less certain. 


1 Japanese rice of good quality is now grown in California, and since 1920 a 
seas amount has been exported to Japan. As yet, however, it is not possible 
to say whether this development will affect ie situation. Up to the present 
the amount imported into Japan has been small. : 

2Cf. K. MMdrithtto, The Standard of Living in Japan (The Johns Hopkins Press). 
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We are thus led to a consideration of the terms on which Japan 
can obtain foreign supplies not only of food, but also of the raw 
materials which she will require for the industries which must 
absorb future increases in her population. This involves a brief 
examination of her foreign trade. In addition to the imports 
of rice, which have already been discussed, her most important 
imports consist of raw cotton, which comes from India and the 
United States, machinery which is imported from England and 
America, woollen yarn and raw wool from Australia and England, 
and drugs and chemicals from a variety of sources. Of these, 
raw cotton stands easily first and usually accounts for about a 
third of the total value. Although the world shortage of cotton 
is naturally a menace to the Japanese, as to the British, cotton 
industry, there does not seem much cause for anxiety with regard 
to the available supplies of the other raw materials which Japan 
consumes, for China possesses vast resources of coal and iron 
awaiting development, while for grains there are Australia and 
Indo-China in addition to North America. Her geographical 
situation in relation to these countries, as well as to the immense 
potentialities of Siberia, is a distinctly favouring factor. Japan 
obtains the purchasing power, by which she can acquire the 
commodities so essential to her industrial development, mainly 
by selling silk to America and cotton goods to China, and the 
following statistics will illustrate the important part that these 
two commodities play in her export trade : 


EXPORTS OF SILK AND COTTON. 
1 1 


Aver. Annual Aver.Annual Percentage Percentage 
Value of all Value of all of of 
Exported Exported Silk Exports Cotton Exports 
Commodities Commodities to to 
made of Silk made of Cotton Total Exports. Total Exports. 
Period. (in million yen). (in million yen). 
1904-8... coupe elit 46 39 12 
1909-13... ve LOS DS 15 39 15 
1914-18 ... cide wamesy. ke 207 30 17 
EQLO=2 25 tanu as ROSH: 390 “ 40 23 


It is evident that Japan is now placing an even greater reliance 
on these two articles than she did during the pre-War period, 
for they account at present for almost two-thirds of her total 
exports. Her future prosperity seems to depend largely upon 
whether she can sell an increasing quantity of these articles 
abroad without forcing down their prices, but this question 
involves problems of such complexity that only a very rough 
estimate of future probabilities can be made. Although Japan’s 


1 The Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1900-24. 
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cotton export trade to China is threatened by the rise of a Chinese 
cotton industry, which can for the moment draw on supplies of 
cheap labour, and by the political troubles in that country which 
have on more than one occasion taken the form of a boycott of 
Japanese goods, yet the prospects are good. The Far East, and 
particularly India, where certain classes of Japanese cottons have 
already superseded those of Lancashire, obviously constitute 
immense potential markets for the products of the best organised 
of the Japanese industries. The future of the silk export trade 
is more doubtful. There the ever-present menace is not so much 
the development of artificial silk, nor even competition from 
China and Europe, as the possibility of changes of fashion in the 
United States. As raw silk production provides the peasants 
with an important source of income, they have been gravely 
injured by fluctuations in its price in the past, and since even 
now it is produced at a very high real cost, a progressive deteriora- 
tion in its price, due to the failure of the American market to 
absorb a greater quantity on the same terms, would reduce the 
farming classes to a position of the utmost indigence. Yet, 
although silk prices have been very much depressed since 1920, 
the rapidly increasing wealth and population of the United 
States are hopeful factors which cannot be ignored in any estimate 
of future demand. 

We are now in a position to summarise the situation and to 
place additional emphasis on the conclusions which have been 
drawn. In the first place it was pointed out that the population 
of Japan had almost doubled during the last half century, and 
that it was still increasing at a very high rate. Owing to certain 
peculiarities of the national diet, it has been necessary for Japan 
to attempt to feed her population from domestic resources ; but 
in spite of an immense increase in the production of rice, the 
point has now been reached when the country must either obtain 
an increasingly greater quantity of her food from abroad, or 
place limits on the growth of her numbers. The latter alternative 
is not likely to be realised, for social, political and religious forces 
are set against it ; while the reliance of Japan on foreign supplies 
of food is being impeded by the difficulty of changing the national 
diet. For this reason the transition period will probably be one 
of high and fluctuating food prices, and both the producers of 
rice and the poorer consumers are likely to suffer great hardships. 
As future increases in the population must be absorbed by 
industry and commerce, the questions of whether raw materials 
and food can be obtained from abroad on advantageous terms 
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and of whether markets for increasing quantities of exports are 
available, have become of vital importance. To these questions 
no definite answer has been given. The danger which lies in a 
reliance on such a limited number of exports has been suggested ; 
but it has been shown that grounds for optimism are not lacking. 
In fact, the geographical situation of the country near the supplies 
of raw materials and the vast potential markets for manufactured 
goods which exist in the Far East, the increasing wealth of 
Australia and of the Pacific States of North America, and the 
possession of abundant and cheap hydro-electric power, are 
factors which may enable Japan to laugh at Malthusian pessi- 
mism. But even if she succeeds in overcoming the economic 
dangers of her growing population, she can do so only by becoming 
more and more industrialised and increasingly cosmopolitan in 
her consumption and outlook. And this must inevitably destroy 
much that is unique and graceful in her civilisation. 
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The German Constitution: A 
Bibliography 
By Rupert EMERSON. 


“ Les études théoriques concernant la nature du nouveau Reich 
et les principes généraux de la Constitution weimarienne sont 
naturellement légion,’’ comments one of the best of the theorists 
of the new German Constitution in the course of his own biblio- 
graphy. The only objection which any future bibliographer 
might make to this statement is as to the studied moderation 
of the term “ légion.’” One need only point out that the list of 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles dealing with the Revo- 
lution and the new Constitution printed by Walter Jellinek 
in the Jahrbuch des 6ffentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart (Vol. IX) 
in 1920—a little more than two years after the outbreak of the 
Revolution—filled no less than eight pages. The present biblio- 
graphy makes no claim to completeness. It seeks merely to 
present a selection of the more important materials available in 
French, English, and German, for the study of the Constitution 
of August 11th, 1919. 

For the sources of this instrument the student must go far 
afield. The German Revolution of November, 1918 was the 
total collapse of an old system rather than the victory of a new. 
As a result, the new structure built on the ruins of the old was a 
more or less hasty compromise between the Weltanschauungen 
of a variety of different groups. In the National Assembly at 
Weimar the Catholic Centre, the Democrats, and the Social 
Democrats had between them an overwhelming majority, but 
neither were their views in accord with each other, nor could 
any one of them fulfil its programme without outside support. 
And even within the parties themselves, so unexpectedly had the 
Revolution come, there was no whole-hearted agreement as to 
the detailed application of their basic principles. Trained as 
they were in the essentially fruitless opposition of the Reichstag, 
they were ill-prepared for the great constructive task that lay 
ahead of them. 

A striking feature of the Constitution is that although through 
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the Revolution the power of the State had fallen into the hands 
of the Social-Democracy—the majority Socialist party—the chief 
single source of the new German Constitution is the work of the 
revolutionary German Liberals in 1848-9, rather than that of 
the Socialist thinkers such as Marx, Lasalle, Bebel, Bernstein, 
and Kautsky. The explanation of this apparent paradox is 
perhaps to be sought in the fact that the one definitive result 
of the collapse of 1918 was the passing of the nominally sovereign 
power from the several crowns to the German people. 

The relation between the proposed Constitution of 1849 and 
that of 1919 is commented on at considerable length in nearly 
all the works to be cited below dealing with the new Constitution. 
The text of the Frankfort Constitution, with a brief historical 
introduction, may be found in Eduard Heilfron’s Die Deutsche 
Nationalversammlung im Jahre 1919, (1919-20), aS well as in 
Georg Mollat’s Reden und Redner des ersten deutschen Parlaments 
(1895), which also contains biographies of the leading figures and 
some of the more important speeches. Selected speeches with 
an introduction by Paul Wentzcke are reproduced in Die erste 
deutsche Nationalversammlung und ihr Werk (1922). In addition 
to the innumerable histories, Friedrich Meinecke’s Weltbiirgertum 
und Nationalstaat (6th ed., 1922) is invaluable for the whole 
period of the struggle for German unity. See also Manfred 
Stimming, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte vom Anfange des 19. 
Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart (1920); Fritz Hartung, Deutsche 
Vertassungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart 
(1922); and Adolf Rapp, Der Kampf um die Demokratie in 
Deutschland seit der grossen franzésischen Revolution (1923). In 
Die deutsche Nationalversammlung 1848 und 1919 (Recht und 
Wirtschaft, January, 1919), Hermann Oncken points out the 
radical differences between the individual-political problems 
faced by the first National Assembly and the social-economic 
faced by the second. ° 

If it seem strange that the Weimar Assembly should have 
returned so strongly to the principles of 1848, as modified by 
the democratic and parliamentary experiences of other countries 
since that time, it is, however, quite natural that it should reso- 
lutely have faced away from the shattered Bismarckian creation 
of 1867-71, with its Prussian hegemony and the “ wreath of 
crowns’ which it wore in its hair. The classical statement of 
the juristic structure of the old Reich is that of Paul Laband, 
Das Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reiches (4 vols., 5th ed., 1911-14). 
See also Max Seydel, Kommentar zur Verfassungsurkunde fiir 
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das Deutsche Reich (1873), and Meyer-Anschitz, Lehrbuch des 
Deutschen Staatsrechts (7th ed., 1914-19). G. P. Gooch’s Germany 
(1925) gives an admirable picture of the whole Imperial develop- 
ment, as well as of the Revolution and its consequences. 

Little attention need be paid to the last minute parliamentary 
reforms introduced by the Kaiser through hislast Chancellor, Prince 
Max of Baden. Their progress may be followed in the Deutsche 
Juristen Zeitung for 1918 and 19109, especially in the articles by 
Anschiitz and Arndt, and in the daily press, but the Reichstag 
to which they gave at least nominal control over affairs was so 
soon swept away with the rest of the old regime as to make them 
of slight importance. Graf Westarp, an impassioned defender of 
the vanished glories, in Die Regierung des Prinzen Max von Baden 
und die Konservative Partei (1923) recites the party and parlia- 
mentary struggles preceding the brief victory of the Reichstag. 
Other accounts may be found in the many memoirs published 
since the war (Stresemann, Scheidemann, etc., etc.) and in those 
of Prince Max himself. 

Although the new Constitution stems from the Revolution of 
1918, the latter in a sense played a smaller part in the shaping 
of the new institutions than might have been expected. With 
the abdication and flight of the King-Kaiser, the idea of monarchy 
was temporarily excluded from practical politics, and even its 
future return could only be on the basis of popular sovereignty. 
Some form of democracy was therefore inevitable, as was con- 
ceded even by the reactionary parties. The problem which it 
fell to the lot of the revolutionary epoch to solve was what form 
that democracy should take: Should it be the “‘ pure, formal ”’ 
democracy of the West, a social-democracy resting on the whole 
organised working population, or a proletarian-dictatorship 
democracy on the Russian model? The crux of this problem 
lay in the decision as to the future position and composition of 
the councils or soviets which had sprung up spontaneously 
throughout Germany at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The literature of the Ratesystem in Germany has become 
considerable despite the newness of the theme. In the first 
weeks of the Revolution, of course, it was confined to the press, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and the records of official and party 
programmes and meetings. A bibliography of this literature 
may be found in Franz Gutmann’s Das Rdtesystem (1922), pp. 
186-189, which discusses the general trend of the council move- 
ment in Germany. Edgar Tatarin-Tarnheyden, Die Berufsstande 
(1922), section 15, surveys the literature of functional repre- 
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sentation in Germany for the last hundred years. The period 
immediately following the Revolution is covered in the biblio- 
graphy of Jellinek, op. cit. In the field of pamphlet literature 
the following, all favourable to the inclusion of some form of 
the council system, are of interest: Heinrich Herrfahrdt, Die 
Einigung der Berufsstande als Grundlage des neuen Staates (1919), 
an expression of the widespread opposition to atomistic majority 
rule; August Miiller, Sozialisiering oder Sozialismus (1919), the 
demand for a vocational parliament ; A. Friters, Rdte, Selbstorgan- 
isation und Reichsverfassung (1919); Fritz Rathenau, Parlament und 
Rate (1919) and Constantin Noppel, Der deutsche Rdategedanke 
und dessen Durchftihrung (1919), both seeing in the katesystem 
a means of bringing the newly sovereign people to practical and 
effective control of their common affairs; A. Feiler, Dev Ruf 
nach den Raten (1919), Fr. Stampfer, Verfassung, Arbeiterklasse 
und Sozialismus (1919). In the Sozialistischen Monatshefte for 
Ig19, as elsewhere, Max Cohen and Julius Kaliski developed 
their idea for a Chamber of Labour to share the task of legislation 
with the geographically elected chamber. Of exceptional import- 
ance for the history and theory of the council idea are the steno- 
graphic records of the first and second congresses of the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils in Berlin, December 16th-21st, 1918, and 
April 8th-14th, 1919. (Cf. especially the speeches of Cohen and 
Daumig.) 

The practical outcome of the council movement in Germany 
was the “anchoring” of the councils in Art. 165 of the new 
Constitution. Here it lost the radical character which had made 
it attractive to the radical groups both farthest right and farthest 
left. If Art. 165 was far from embodying the Communist demand 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat (about which there devel- 
oped a voluminous controversy, notably between the ‘‘ renegade ”’ 
Kautsky, supported by the majority Socialists, and the Com- 
munist and Russian leaders), it was equally far from realising 
the reactionary desire for the re-establishment of the old estates 
(Stande). 

For the Conservatives, as Friedrich von Oppeln-Bronikowski, 
Reichswirtschafisrat und berufsstandischer Gedanke (1920), the 
adoption of a thorough-going system of functional representation 
meant a return from the new ‘‘un-German”’ atomistic democracy 
to the ordered organic structure which had been the goal of the 
Freiherr von Stein and Bismarck. (Cf. Julius Curtius, Bismarcks 
Plan eines deutschen Volkswirtschaftsrat (1g19). In addition to 
the above-mentioned works of Gutmann and Tatarin-Tarn- 
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heyden, accounts of the development of the council idea and 
proposals for its further utilisation may be found in Wilhelm 
Romer’s Die Entwickelung des Rétegedankens in Deutschland 
(1921) ; Georg Bernhard’s Wirtschaftsparlamente (1923), which dis- 
cusses the origin and scope of Art. 165, criticising it from the 
standpoint of the Cohen-Kaliski proposals; Herman Finer, 
Representative Government and a Parliament of Industry (1923), 
which gives a detailed history of the post-revolutionary theory 
and practice of functional representation in Germany and evalu- 
ates its importance for the future; and Heinrich Herrfahrdt 
Das Problem der beritfsstandischen Vertretung von der franzésischen 
Revolution bis zur Gegenwart (1924), which traces the progress of 
functional representation through the past century and approves 
its further development. In Die Auflésung des modernen Staates 
(1924), M. I. Bonn, influenced by Mr. and Mrs. Webb and G. D. H. 
Cole, discusses the threat of the modern great industry to the State 
and recommends the utilisation by the latter of the countless 
industrial and professional associations now dissociated from it. 

Less theoretical works are: Boris Stern, The Works Councils 
Movement in Germany (1925); Marcel Berthelot, Works Councils 
in Germany (1924); Hans Schaffer, Der vorldufige Reichswirt- 
shaftsrat (1920), and the more juristic expositions of Dochow 
Stegemann, Kaskel, and Goldschmidt. 

For the history of the Revolution itself a large amount of 
material is available, much of which necessarily deals in detail 
with the formation and functions of the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils, the arrangements for the revolutionary governance of 
Germany, the struggle for and against the National Assembly 
(the calling of which was bitterly opposed by the groups farthest 
left), and the completion of the Constitution. As in the case of 
the flood of memoirs, the German histories of the Revolution so 
far written—as Ferdinand Runkel, Die deutsche Revolution (1919) ; 
Eduard Bernstein, Die deutsche Revolution (1921); Heinrich 
Strobel, The German Revolution and After (trans. by H. J. Sten- 
ning, 1923); and Richard Miller, Vom Kaiserreich zur Republik 
(2 vols., 1924-25)—are strongly tinged with the personal and 
partisan. Friedrich Meinecke’s Nach der Revolution (1920) may 
also be mentioned as an interesting study of various phases of 
the Revolution. More objectivity is to be found in the English 
and American studies of the period, as in the intelligent and 
sympathetic Germany in Revolution (1920), by L. E. Matthaei, 
the more elaborate and academic The German Revolution (1922), 
by R. H. Lutz, which includes a comprehensive bibliography, 
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pp. 171-179, and S. Miles Bouton, And the Kaiser Abdicates (1921). 
A more journalistic tone marks the studies of Paul Gentizon, 
Ambroise Got, and George Young. L’Allemagne (1922) of 
M. Baumont and M. Berthelot gives a general if rather dark 
picture of Germany since the war. 

Here, as throughout, the admirable Deutsche Geschichtskalender, 
edited by Dr. Friedrich Purlitz (a special section is devoted to 
the Revolution) gives as objective and well-documented a survey 
of passing events as is possible for any so immediately contem- 
porary a history. The juristic aspects of the Revolution are 
given special treatment (in addition to that contained in all the 
juristic commentaries on the Constitution) by Walter Jellinek, 
op. cit.; van Husen, Die staatsrechtliche Organisation des Deutschen 
Reiches von der Revolution bis zur Zusammeninitt der Nationalver- 
sammlung (1920) ; Graf zu Dohna, Die Revolution als Rechtsbruch 
und Rechtsschopfung (1923) ; Beling, Revolution und Recht (1923). 
See also Bruno Stiimke, Die Entstehung der Deutschen Republik 
(1923). 

For the deliberations of the National Assembly itself, the 
essential documents are, of course, the official Stenographische 
Berichte der Verhandlungen der verfassungsgebenden Deutschen 
Nationalversammlung, which are also contained, with a number of 
documentary additions, in Eduard Heilfron’s Die Deutsche 
Nationalversammlung im Jahre 1919; and the Miindlicher 
Bericht des 8. Ausschusses (Vertassungsausschuss) tiber den 
Entwurf einer Verfassung des Deutschen Reiches, the latter being 
the report of the deliberations of the committee appointed to 
work out the details of the new instrument. G. J. Ebers, Die 
Verfassung des Deutschen Reiches (1919), presents the finally 
adopted Constitution, its form in committee readings, and the 
official proposals in parallel columns. The section of the Deutsche 
Geschichtskalender devoted to the Assembly, Die Deutsche Reichs- 
verfassung vom 11 August, 1919, contaias much valuable material 
concerning the Assembly and the birth of the Constitution. 
Handbooks dealing with the members of the Assembly, their 
parties, etc., have been published by Hillger, Georg Maas, and 
a bureau of the Reichstag. 

To attempt to cite all the literary antecedents of the new 
Constitution would be to write several volumes on German 
political thought, but it is possible to name a few works of out- 
standing influence. The twentieth century in Germany saw a 
great increase of interest in foreign democratic systems of govern- 
ment, as evidenced by the translation of works by Sidney Low 
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and A. Lawrence Lowell, and the studies in English public law 
and custom by Redlich, Hatschek, Kroellreutter, and Hiibner. 
The public law of the United States was also treated by E. 
Freund, and Swiss institutions received considerable attention. 
Wilhelm Hasbach’s Die moderne Demokratie (1912) presented 
the theoretical and practical case against democracy, while 
Gustav F. Steffen in Das Problem der Demokratie (1917) took up 
its defence. A work of undoubted influence upon the new 
parliamentary institutions was Robert Redslob’s Die parlamen- 
tarische Regierung in threr wahren und in ihrer unechten Form 
(1918) with its distinction between the ‘‘ genuine’ parliamentar- 
ism of England and the “ false’’ of France. Special studies of 
parliamentary government were also made by Robert Piloty, 
Das parlamentarische System (2nd ed., 1917), and Gerhard 
Anschiitz, Parlament und Regierung 1m Deutschen Reiche (1918). 
Fritz Stier-Somlo’s Republik oder Monarchie im neuen Deutschland 
(1919) expresses the universal post-revolutionary conviction that 
German monarchy had outlived its day. See also H. Jordan, 
Die Demokratie und Deutschlands Zukunft (1918); F. Fick, 
Deutsche Demokratie (1918) ; and W. Goetz, Deutsche Demokratie 
IQI9Q). 

ee mention deserves to be made of the writings of Walther 
Rathenau and Max Weber, two of the keenest minds dealing with 
the problem of German reconstruction. Weber’s work of this 
order is collected in his Gesammelte politische Schriften (1921). 
Rathenau’s earlier works are published in Gesammelte Schriften 
(5 vols., 1918). The most elaborate of his post-revolutionary 
writings are: Kritik der dreifachen Revolution (1919), Die neue 
Gesellschaft (1919, trans. as The New Socrety, 1921), and Der 
neue Staat (1922). 

Exceptional weight attaches to the work of Hugo Preuss, whose 
proposed draft of the new Constitution, as modified by the com- 
mittee of the States, formed the basis for the discussions, which 
he himself largely led, in the National Assembly. (See the 
Entwurf der kiinftigen Reichsverfassung, issued in 1919 by the 
Reichsamt des Innern: Reichsanzeiger, no. 15, 20 Jan., 1919). 
In the excellent Das deutsche Volk und die Politik (1915), Preuss 
opened an uncompromising attack on the authoritarian State 
(Obrigkeitsstaat), demanding the substitution for it of a State 
which should be essentially identical with its people. (C/. his 
Obrighkeitsstaat und grossdeutscher Gedanke, 1916.) hs 

The only other proposed Constitution with any significant 
influence upon the deliberations of the National Assembly was 
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that published by a distinguished committee of the society 
“ Recht und Wirtschaft ’’ in 1g19. A number of valuable articles 
on this and other proposals are contained in the 1919 volume of 
the society’s periodical Recht and Wirtschaft. Erich Kaufmann, 
one of its authors, defended this proposal against that of Preuss 
in Grundfragen der kiinftigen Reichsverfassung (1919). Further 
drafts for the new Constitution were given out by Fritz Stier- 
Somlo, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Deutschland (1919); J. V. 
Bredt, Das Werk des Herrn Preuss (1919), being an attack on 
Preuss accompanied by a counter proposal; Horst, Technites, 
Weck, Drews, Roth, and Loewenstein and Stern. 

A valuable collection of party programmes and election plat- 
forms is given in Felix Salomon’s Die neuen Parterprogramme 
mut den letzten der alten Parteien zusammengestellt (1919). 

For the whole period prior to and after the acceptance of 
the Constitution the periodical literature is very rich. The 
periodicals containing the most important part of this material 
are: Schmollers Jahrbuch, Archiv des 6ffentlichen Rechts, 
Jahrbuch des 6ffentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart, Deutsche 
Juristen Zeitung, Recht und Wirtschaft, Annalen des Deutschen 
Reiches, Deutsche Politik, Preussische Jahrbiicher, Die Neue 
Zeit, Sozialistische Monatshefte. 

The final acceptance of the Constitution by the National 
Assembly—it was submitted neither to the States nor to the 
people as a whole for ratification—led to the appearance of an 
ever-growing number of studies of its general and particular 
provisions. The examination of special phases of the new 
instrument has naturally been confined on the whole to German 
publicists and jurists, but considerable excellent work has been 
done outside Germany on the Constitution as a whole. The most 
elaborate and penetrating of these studies is La Constitution de 
Weimar et le principe de la démocratie allemande (1923), by Edmond 
Vermeil (bibliography, pp. 457-462), distinguished by its emphasis 
upon the historical and psychological significance of this ‘‘ most 
democratic ’’ of constitutions. (Cf. his L’ Allemagne contemporaine 
IgI9Q-1924 (1925), which covers a less specialised historico-political 
field.) Another French work of importance is that by René 
Brunet, The German Constitution (trans. by Joseph Gollomb, 
1923), which stresses the economic sub-structure of the new 
Constitution and deals in detail with its fundamental provisions. 
Heinrich Oppenheimer’s The Constitution of the German Republic 
(1923), considered by Gooch the best introduction to the Consti- 
tution, follows the Constitution from section to section with 
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illuminating juristic and critical comment. Oppenheimer gives 
a translation of the text of the Constitution, pp. 219-260. Another 
translation, with a brief introduction, appears in Lindsay Roger’s 
The New Constitutions of Europe (1922), which also contains the 
new Prussian and Austrian Constitutions, with comment on those 
of Bavaria, Wiurttemberg, and Baden. Herman Finer, Foreign 
Governments at Work (1921), pp. 38-57, gives a brief discussion 
of the practical working of the new machinery. J. W. Gordon’s 
“The New German Constitution” (Quarterly Review, Jan. 1921; 
cf. his ‘‘Monarchical Thought in Germany,” Spectator, Jan. 21, 
Ig21), sees virtually only the monarchical dangers contained in 
the provisions for the presidency. Mention may also be made 
of Paul Gentizon’s journalistic L’ Allemagne en République (1910) ; 
Joseph Dubois, La Constitution de l’ Empire allemand, du 11 Aott 
191g (1919); and Schreiber-Fabre, La Constitution de l Empire 
Allemand (1920). 

Historical interest inevitably attaches to the writings of Hugo 
Preuss, even though other publicists have covered the field more 
elaborately than he. His only translated work is that on “‘ The 
Republican Constitution” in the article ‘“‘ Germany,” Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (vol. XXXI, 1922), where he gives a brief sum 
mary and history of the Constitution. As chief of the ‘‘ Fathers,” 
it is natural that his writings on the Constitution should have a 
polemical leaning in its favour. This holds true even of his 
Deutschlands Republikanische Reichsverfassung (2nd ed., 1924), 
in which he deals at length with the significance of its provisions, 
and attempts their defence. Further works by him are Um die 
Reichsverfassung von Weimar (1924), essays directed at Bavarian 
particularism and pleading the cause of the German national- 
State; Der deutsche Nationalstaat (1924) ; Deutschlands Staats- 
umwédlzung (1919); Artikel 18 der Reichsverfassung (1922), a 
discussion of the much-debated clause of the Constitution which 
gave the Reich power to alter the territorial boundaries of the 
States independently of their consent ; and Bergbriefe (192T), 
in which, like Rousseau, he defends his country’s republican 
institutions. 

Among the beneficial results of the Revolution was that it 
blew like a fresh breeze through the precious formalism of German 
jurisprudence. (Cf. Leo Wittmayer, Kritische Vorbetrachtungen 
zur neuen Reichsverfassung, Archiv d. Off. Rechts, vol. 39, 1920.) 
Not only did it sweep away the anachronistic and deceptive 
concept of the power of the State as centred in the hands of the 
monarch, but it also rudely shattered the dream of a world 
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ordered wholly in juristic patterns. (It should be noted, however, 
that the movement toward a freer jurisprudence had already 
gathered considerable impetus before the war.) If a few writers, 
such as Max Wenzel, Juristische Grundprobleme (1920), seized 
the opportunity to make new use of the old method, the majority 
gladly turned to a mode of interpretation less rigid and fine-spun. 
The advance upon the old method is clearly evident even in such 
a work as Julius Hatschek’s Deutsches und preussisches Staatsrecht 
(2 vols., 1922-23), the most elaborate treatise so far published, 
and to some extent modelled on Laband’s classical exposition of 
the public law of the old Reich. One of the best products of 
this mode of attack is Leo Wittmayer’s Die Weimarer Reichsver- 
fassung (1922)—held by Vermeil to be ‘“‘ the most frank and 
most penetrating ”’ of the constitutional treatises—which attempts 
to show the political realities contained in the juristic forms. 
Conrad Bornhak’s Grundriss des Deutschen Staatsrechts (5th ed., 
Ig20) is valuable as a historical survey of German public law, 
indicating the relation of the new to the old. A rather less 
readable and more ponderously juristic work than those men- 
tioned above is Otto Meissner’s Das neue Staatsrecht des Reiches 
und seiner Lander (1921), which contains the texts of the Con- 
stitutions of the Reich and Prussiain an appendix. Axel Freiherr 
von Freytag-Loringhoven, Die Weimarer Reichsverfassung in 
Lehre und Wirklichkett (1924), as his name suggests, exposes the 
shortcomings of the new instrument from the conservative- 
reactionary standpoint, and stands alone in declaring the Reich 
to be no longer a sovereign State because of its express recognition 
(Art. 178) of the supremacy of the Treaty of Versailles. Eduard 
Hubrich, Das demokratische Verfassungsrecht des deutschen Reiches 
(x92), also inclines to look upon the new instrument with dis- 
favour. An exhaustive bibliography, pp. 566-576, is perhaps 
the most attractive feature of August Finger’s Das Staatsrecht 
des Deutschen Reiches (1923). Joseph Lukas’s Die organisatori- 
schen Grundgedanken der neuen Reichsverfassung (1920) is a brief 
and able exposition of the federal and parliamentary provisions 
of the new Reich. See also Hans Nawaisky, Die Grundgedanken 
der Reichsverfassung (1920), and Gerhard Anschiitz, Drei Leitge- 
danken der Weimarer Reichsverfassung (1923), the latter dealing 
with the “ Statehood”’ of the Reich, the trend toward unity, 
and democracy. 

More popular and less juristic discussions have been contributed 
by Franz Lusensky, Dery neue Staat (1920), and Johann Viktor 
Bredt, Der Geist der Deutschen Reichsverfassung (1924). Bredt, 
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Pp. 32 ff, gives an interesting analysis of the relation of Preuss to 
the Liberals of 1848-9. 

Much valuable material for the study of the Revolution, the 
Constitution, and virtually all phases of political life in the new 
Germany is to be found in the third edition of the Handbuch 
der Politik (especially vols. I to III, 1920-21), which contains 
articles by Preuss, Walter Jellinek, Stier-Somlo, Josef Kohler, 
Franz Oppenheimer, Erich Kaufmann, Max Cohen, and a number 
of the other outstanding German publicists. 

Of the commentaries on the German Constitution unquestion- 
ably the best is that of Friedrich Giese, Die Verfassung des 
Deutschen Reiches (1926), already in its seventh edition. After 
a brief historical introduction it proceeds to an analysis, article 
by article, of the constitutional provisions. Fullest reference is 
made throughout to all the literature of the subjects dealt with. 
Anschiitz, Arndt, Neuberger, Poetzsch, and Stier-Somlo are also 
authors of commentaries which have taken their place in the 
literature of the new constitution. W. von Lympius, Die neue 
Verfassung und Verwaltung im Reich und Preussen (1921) is 
valuable as a systematic presentation of recent legislation. 

Federalism, the nature of the member-States in a federal 
union, had been the theoretical stumbling-block for the jurists 
in the old Reich; countless treatises debated it from every 
angle. With vain optimism Preuss from the outset tried to 
lure the jurists away from the pitfall by dismissing it as “ hardly 
more than a theoretical controversy about terminology,” but 
none the less the literature of the new federalism has multiplied 
with discouraging rapidity. It is, however, true that the energies 
of the publicists were to a considerable extent drawn into other 
channels by the Revolution, and that the ancient controversy 
has not been carried on with its former enthusiasm and conviction. 
An interesting feature of this literature is that in some quarters 
there is marked evidence of a return to the ‘“‘ naive” federal 
theory of Georg Waitz, which stands in the direct line of descent 
from the “‘ Federalist” andde Tocqueville. (C?. Walther Rauschen- 
berger, Das Bundesstaatsproblem, 1920, and Hans Nawaisky, 
Der Bundesstaat als Rechtsbegriff, 1920; Der foderative Gedanke 
in und nach der Reichsverfassung, 1921.) Erwin Jacobi’s Ein- 
heitsstaat oder Bundesstaat (1919), with its conclusion that the 
present Reich is a unitary State made up of provinces (not 
States) with wide powers of self-administration, is one of the 
more significant works in this field, although its conclusions have 
been by no means universally accepted. (Cf. his Der Rechts- 
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bestand der deutschen Bundesstaaten, 1917.) The contrary view 
is expressed by Hans Venator, Unitarismus und Foderalhismus 
in den deutschen Verfassungsleben (1921), who acknowledges 
Germanv’s constant march towards unity, but denies that the 
States have now lost their Statehood. Walthér Otto, Die deutsche 
Frave: Bundesstaat oder Exinheitsstaat (1921), presents the 
Bavarian case for a strengthening of the member States. The 
one important study of the federal character of the new Reich 
made outside Germany is that of H. N. de Prailauné, L’ Unitarisme 
et le fédévalisme dans la constitution allemande du 11 Aout, 1919 
(1922. Bibliography, pp. 1x-xvi). 
For the part played under the Constitution by the States in 
relation to the central government, see Bilfinger, Einfluss der 
Einzelstaaten auf die Bildung des Reichswillens (1920), and 
Ziemann, Der Reichsvat (1920). For the position of Prussia, see 
Schmittmann, Preussen-Deutschland oder Deutsches Deutschland 
(1920) ; E. Cohn, Die Stellung Preussens im deutschen Staatsrecht 
(1922); and Anschiitz, Das preussisch-deutsche Problem (1922). 
The issues of federalism and of the position of Prussia are, of 
course, discussed at length in all the general works named above. 
The problems of democracy and of parliamentary government 
have also brought forth their due share of special comment. 
The literature of this sphere of German constitutional and 
political life has already been covered in part in the above refer- 
ences to the council system. One of the most attractive 
studies in this field is that of Hans Kelsen, Vom Wesen 
und Wert der Demokratie (1920), which, though not dealing 
directly with the Constitution, is valuable as a brief illustration 
of the reasoned and critical support accorded to democracy by 
some German thinkers. Otto Hartmann in his Republik oder 
Monarchie (1921) gives the reverse of the picture in his senti- 
mental insistence that salvation is to be found only in the return 
of the Wittelsbachs. The problems of democracy in special 
relation to German conditions are treated by Theodor Heuss, 
Die neue Demokratie (1920). M.I. Bonn’s The Crisis of European 
Democracy (1925) is a most able discussion of the evil days upon 
which democracy has fallen. Richard Thoma and Carl Landauer 
contribute studies in modern democracy to the Evinnerungsgabe 
fiir Max Weber (2nd vol., 1923). See also: R. Hiibner, Die 
Staatsform der Republik (1920); Walther Schelcher, Das parla- 
mentarische System (Archiv d. 6ff. Rechts, vol. 41, 1922), and 
Wilhelm Droin, La démocratisation del Empire allemand (1922). 
Brief mention may also be made of the following studies in 
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special fields of German public law. Administration: Julius 
Hatschek, Lehrbuch des deutschen und preussischen Verwaltungs- 
vechts (1924) ; Conrad Bornhak, Grundriss des Verwaltungsrechts 
(6th ed., 1920). Legislation: Heinrich Triepel, Der Weg der 
Gesetzgebung nach der neuen Reichsverfassung (Archiv d. Off. 
Rechts, vol. 39, 1920). The presidency : Seligmann, Staatsrecht- 
liche Stellung des deutschen Reichsprasident (1922), and Richard 
Grau, Die Diktaturgewalt des Reichsprasidenten und der Landes- 
regierungen auf Grund des Artikels 48 der Reichsverfassung (1922). 
The cabinet: Hasbach, Die parlamentarische Kabinettsregierung 
(1919), and Glum, Die staatsrechtliche Stellung der Reichsregierung 
(1925). More democracy to cure democracy: Kaisenberg, 
Volksentscheid und Volksbegehren (1922); Inhoffen, Die Volks- 
initiative in den modernen Staatsverfassungen (1922) ; and Fetzer, 
Das Referendum im deutschen Staatsrecht (1923). Taxation: 
Strutz, Handbuch des Reichssteuerrechts (2nd ed., 1924); Fischer, 
Das Steuerwesen des Deutschen Reiches (1924); and Ball, Ein- 
fihrung in das Steuerrecht (3rd ed., 1925). Protection of minority 
parties: Morstein-Marx, Das Problem des parlamentarischen 
Minderheitsschutzes (1924). 
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The Coal Mining Industry in Great 


Britain and the United States 
By J. W. F. Rowe. 


THE coalmining industry is a veritable chameleon : it changes its 
colour with remarkable rapidity from time ‘to time in any one 
country, while comparing one country with another its capacity 
for variation is almost infinite. The coalmining industry, how- 
ever, outdoes even the chameleon, for while the latter is only fabled 
to live on air, the former certainly does so, at least for long periods 
at a time! Its peculiar powers, however, should not blind us 
to the fact that it is essentially the same animal, no matter what 
its superficial disguise, and therefore a comparative study of the 
industry in two countries may be not only of interest but utility, 
despite the fact that the apparent differences may seem greater 
than the similarities. 

Materials for such a study between the British coalmining 
industry and that of the United States are provided by the 
report of the Samuel Commission,! and the publication of a book 
entitled What the Coal Commission Found. The former requires 
no introduction in this country: the latter is not the actual 
reports of the 1923 United States Coal Commission, but a sum- 
mary of them compiled for the public by certain members of the 
staff, owing to “their great length, their variety, the technical 
nature of many of them, the delay in their publication, and the 
general demand for the findings in a convenient form.’’ By one 
of those curious freaks of the American legislature, their Com- 
mission had no power to print, although their reports were made 
public on mimiographed sheets as they appeared! For the pur- 
pose of this article no reference has been made to the actual 
reports, and as regards the facts, no check on errors or search for 
omissions in the making of the summary, has been attempted. 
It should be noted also that the American volume describes the 
American industry in 1922-23: the British report is thus fully 
two years later in date. Finally, the American volume deals 
separately with bituminous and anthracite coal, since there 

1 His Majesty’s Stationery Office [Cmd. 2600], 1926. 
* Published by Bailliére, Tindall & Cox. London. 22s. 6d. net. 
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are vital differences in industrial organisation in all the more 
important respects. Much the same differences exist to a con- 
siderable extent between the British bituminous and the British 
anthracite industries, but the British anthracite industry, unlike 
the American, is, of course, relatively insignificant, and, therefore, 
as the Samuel Commission did not deal with its special problems, 
this article for the most part ignores that part of the American 
volume which deals with anthracite. 


MARKETS. 


The first vital difference between the two countries is that the 
British industry normally exports roughly 30% of the total 
production, the American only 5%. The export trade is indeed 
no significant part of the coalmining problem in America: the 
American volume only refers casually to its existence : the heading 
Exports does not even appear in the index, though the fact that 
it is, anyway, a thoroughly bad index, perhaps robs the omission 
of part of its significance. There is more about the American 
export trade in Annex Section 2 of the Samuel Report than there 
is in the American volume! 

After which curious commentary, we may pass on to the home 
demand in the respective countries. Here there are also great 
differences, but they are more interesting. The American figures, 
which include the export trade, are given for the year 1920 only ; 
the British figures, excluding the export trade, for 1913, 1923 and 
1924. In the U‘S. the largest single consumer is the railroads 
which took no less than 27-7% of the total, or 23% more than 
was used for all industrial purposes other than iron and steel manu- 
facture. In round figures the British railroads take 7}-8%, and 
general industrial purposes account for 35-40%. The American 
iron and steel industry consumes about 22% : the British iron and 
steel industry in 1925 consumed about 22 million tons or 12%, but 
according to the Commission’s estimate, full-time working would 
require about 37 milliontons. Domestic use in the U.S. accounts 
for 10%, and in Great Britain about 19%: electricity and gas 
production in Great Britain also take double the American 
percentage. Finally, it may be noted that in America mine fuel 
accounts for only 2:2% as against 9-10% in Great Britain. 


STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRIES. 

There are six main coalfields or provinces in the United 
States, of which the most important is the Eastern Coalfield, 
which is for practical purposes synonymous with the Appala- 
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chian Mountains system. Next in importance comes the 
Interior Province which includes the districts near the Great 
Lakes, and in the Mississippi valley. The Gulf, the Northern 
Great Plains, the Rocky Mountain, and the Western Washington 
Provinces are of quite minor importance at present.t There 
appears to be much the same diversity as in this country in respect 
of the kinds of coal, the thickness of the seams, their pitch and 
continuity, etc., but as compared with this country the depth 
of the seams is quite small—there are no pits as much as 1,000 feet 
deep, and the average is said to be about 260 feet. About half 
the number of mines, however, are not shaft mines at all, but 
drift or slope mines, where the shaft becomes a horizontally 
inclined tunnel. The existence of such mines in this country is 
noted by the Samuel Commission, but they are here of the nature 
of interesting curiosities. In addition about 2°% of the American 
output is obtained simply by stripping off the surface soil with 
steam shovels. The shallow depth of the seams makes, of 
course, a difference on many points, such as capital cost, ventila- 
tion, drainage, and also in the absence of gas, so much so that 
the American book does not mention the number of mines where 
naked lights cannot be used. From the Samuel Report we also 
learn that “the roof and floors are generally good,” a point which is 
a great asset for coal-cutting machinery. In America 65-70% 
of the bituminous coal is cut by machinery as compared with 
19% in this country. Where machinery is used, there 1s appar- 
ently a considerable sub-division of labour, but the pick miner 
does everything in his “ room.” 

In 1920 the total American output of 568-6 million tons was 
produced by 12,122 undertakings. Nearly 90% of the total, 
however, was produced by only 1,807 undertakings. In Great 
Britain 93% of the total output in 1923 was produced by 467 
undertakings. Thus the average output of what may be called 
the typical undertakings was considerably larger in Great Britain 
than in America—550,000 tons against 375,000. But when the 
largest undertakings are considered, a very different picture 
presents itself. Of undertakings producing more than 1 million 
tons a year, there were 84 in America and 50 in Great Britain. 
The 50 British undertakings produced a total of just under 80 
million tons, whereas the 84 American undertakings produced 
194 million tons—that is, the British average per undertaking was 


* Nowhere in the American volume are there any statistics of the relative pro- 
duction in the different coalfields—an omission which might be made good in 
succeeding editions. 
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1-6 million tons, and the American 2°3 million tons, the very 
reverse of the previous picture. In America, therefore, concentra- 
tion of capital has proceeded considerably farther at the extreme 
than in Britain, though not on the average. 

The 1,807 typical American undertakings owned 4,147 mines, 
or an average of 2:3 each. The corresponding figure for Great 
Britain is not given in Vol. I of the Samuel Report—an omission 
which it is to be hoped will be made good somewhere in the vol- 
umes still to come. One may guess, however, that the typical 
British undertakings own more than this average of 2:3 mines 
each. On the other hand the 84 largest American undertakings 
certainly own proportionately far more mines than the corre- 
sponding 50 British undertakings. The 84 American under- 
takings together own no less than 1,188 mines, while the 4 largest 
own 213. This of course is mainly due to the vitally different 
geological conditions: the smaller depth at which the coal lies 
in America, makes it more economical to sink a number of shafts, 
or drive a number of horizontal tunnels, rather than to work a 
very large area with one mine and so on. The most economical 
size of mine is much smaller in America, and the undertaking 
which desires to attain a large output can only do so economically 
by multiplying the number of mines in its control, not by sinking 
one or two giant mines. This study seems to point pretty definitely 
to the conclusion that in America concentration of capital and 
very large undertakings have resulted, not from the technical 
requirements of production, but from the consideration of econo- 
mies which unified control may bring when the coal has already 
reached the surface—in other words owing to marketing and 
general financial considerations. 

The American book offers no study of the relative costs of 
production in large undertakings and small, such as is available 
in the Samuel Report, nor is any attention paid to the growth of 
amalgamation. As figures are only given for a single year, it is 
impossible to throw any light on the problem | whether the 
American industry is developing large amalgamations at a rate 
swifter or slower thaninthis country. It is, however, abundantly 
clear that some fairly potent forces are at work to unify the 
management of large pits on a scale which has not yet been 
reached in Great Britain. Not much attention is paid in the 
American book to the methods of financing the industry, and it 
is little more than guesswork to suggest that the necessity for 
installing expensive mechanical equipment, is one of the causes of 
amalgamations, but at least it seems likely. There is no evidence 
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whatever to suggest that amalgamation has as its object the 
achievement of even the smallest degree of monopolistic power, or 
the shutting down temporarily or permanently of excessive pro- 
ductive capacity, nor is it shown whether the large undertakings 
work more regularly than the small: the only apparent goal 
is a reduction in overhead charges. The American Commission, 
however, appears to have investigated the whole subject, for 
the Commission recommended that the Government should not 
simply permit, but actually encourage consolidations. 

Equally, very little attention is paid in the American book to 
the extent and problems of vertical combination. About 20- 
25% of the total output comes from mines which are owned by 
railroads, steel plants, and large industrial undertakings: but 
no further details are given. Nor has the Samuel Commission 
really added anything much on this subject to our knowledge of 
English conditions, and we have only the broad conclusion that 
in both countries vertical combination has proceeded to about 
the same degree. 

The great structural problem in the American industry can be 
stated quite shortly. For more than thirty years the industry 
as a whole has operated at slightly less than 70% of its capacity. 
Since there has been a rapid and continuous increase in the 
demand for coal, the prime cause is over-development. The 
causes of this over-development are many and various, but they 
are So interesting as to be worth listing in some detail. 


1. The rapidity of development actually required, combined 
with the magnitude of the available resources. 

2. Un-economic freight rates granted by railroads under the 
stimulus of acute competition for traffic. 

3. Development of new mines, in preference to purchasing 
existing mines, by railroads and steel works, anxious to own 
their own sources of supply. 

4. Strikes in union districts, causing development in new and 
non-union districts. Also excessive temporary demands 
leading to car shortage, and therefore causing high prices, 
after or in anticipation of a strike. 

5. The frequent periods of high prices when railroad cars run 
short, owing to slightly excessive seasonal fluctuations. 

6. The system of mine ratings for allotment of railroad cars. 
(When cars are short, they are shared out on the basis of 
past performance as judged not by the total shipments made, 
but by the loadings during the time the mine actually 
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worked during the preceeding month: thus a mine pro- 
ducing 2,000 tons every working day during the month would 
get only half as many cars as a mine which worked only half 
the number of working days, but produced 4,000 tons each 
day it did work.) 

7. The effects of the abnormal war-time demand. 


Now in England we have a corresponding but exactly opposite 
problem, though it is not so glaringly obvious. The American 
problem is how to prevent new mines opening at an excessive 
rate ; our problem is how to ensure that old and inefficient mines 
close down sufficiently rapidly. Mr. Gowers may rightly maintain 
before the Samuel Commission that prolonged depression in the 
British industry has recently been warded off by a series of 
accidents, and it may further be admitted that a really prolonged 
depression must eventually close down many mines. But the 
tenacity of life displayed by the British mines is extraordinary— 
there are many mines still in existence to-day which are said never 
to have earned a penny since 1920, and it was shown in evidence 
before the Sankey Commission that a large number of mines in 
pre-war days regularly made losses for four or five years at a time, 
managing to recoup themselves in good years. While these mines 
continue to hang on, as it were indefinitely, there is an additional 
factor making for violent price fluctuations, and hampering the 
development of new and more efficient pits. It is to be wished 
that the Samuel Commission had paid some attention to this 
peculiarity of the British industry, and analysed it as thoroughly 
as the American Commission analysed their phenomenon of over- 
development. Appearances may well be deceptive, but many 
students of the British industry are puzzled. 


NATIONALISATION. 

The opening sentence of the American book reads: “ Our coal 
problem is how best to supply the American people with heat 
and power.’ The second paragraph begins : “‘ Coal is, therefore, 
less a commodity than a service, the service of heat and power ”’ ; 
and the third paragraph: ‘‘ Our present coal economy represents 
a stage intermediate between the integrated service of the future 
and the condition of a generation ago.’’ But despite this inter- 
esting opening, there is very little direct discussion as to the 
development of the industry along such lines. The Coal Com- 
mission appear to have considered proposals for nationalisa- 
tion, for they recommended against it, but no light is thrown upon 
the origin and nature of the proposals, or whether co-ordination 
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on the lines of the British Miners Federation scheme, commends 
itself to the United Mineworkers of America. There are many 
pages in the American book devoted to such matters as how the 
miners live and what they earn, and it is a pity that there is no 
account of what the miners are thinking. - Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, comparison on this score is impossible. 


ROYALTIES. 

In America, each operator owns the coal he is working, and 
royalties are the exception rather than the rule. There are a 
large number of operators who mine some..coal on a royalty 
basis, but in most fields royalty coal forms only a small part of 
the total output. The result is that the ownership of the coal is 
widely distributed, and it is further stated that “‘ therearerelatively 
few instances of the ownership by operators of coal lands, which 
are far in excess of what is necessary to protect their present 
investment in developed coal mines.’ Thus neither at the 
present time has America our royalty problem, nor is it likely to 
develop in the future. No consideration appears to be given to 
the question whether the American nation should not put a 
royalty tax on the consumption of her mineral resources: nor 
does the question of royalties where they do exist on a large scale, 
as in the Pocahontas field, appear to excite much interest. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

In America, as in this country, there are several main channels 
of distribution. 

1. In America, “ perhaps 20-25% of the total production ”’ 
passes direct from the mines to their consumer-owners, a rail- 
road or a steel plant or other undertaking. The existence of 
these ‘‘ captive’ mines has already been noted, as also the fact 
that the Samuel Commission did not give any definite information 
as to the extent of vertical combination in Great Britain; they 
found that 23% of the output went to associated concerns, but 
these included colliery selling agencies. 

2. Colliery Selling Agencies. The American book states: 
‘ The large producers have built up their own sales organisations, 
which may be either a selling department of the operating com- 
pany, or a separately incorporated but financially related market- 
ing company.” Beyond this little information is given, and this 
sentence does not make it clear whether a separately incorporated 
company may be owned by, and therefore serve, a number of 
undertakings, or only one. Nor does any estimate appear to be 
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given of the tonnage so distributed. It has already been sug- 
gested that marketing considerations have been a spur to con- 
centration of mine ownership, and perhaps the American Com- 
mission considered that progress in this direction was obtaining 
sufficient initiative from within the industry. At any rate no 
Such advice seems to be offered as was given by the Samuel 
Commission. The absence in America of a really competitive 
export trade must not, however, be overlooked in this connection. 

3. Wholesale Merchants. One feature of the business of many 
American wholesalers is not practised in Great Britain, namely, 
the provision of the working capital of small undertakings by 
advancing so much per ton on notice of shipment. Again, the 
British wholesaler, or factor, usually buys outright to sell again 
on his own terms, and rarely does business on commission, while 
the American wholesaler often combines both functions. Other- 
wise the American wholesaler fills much the same role as the 
British. The Samuel Commission attacked the wholesalers 
mainly on the ground of excessive costs, which necessitated a large 
gross profit and so too great an addition to the cost of the coal 
handled. The American Commission complains of the excessive 
number of wholesalers, and the high profits made at times of 
“sellers markets.’”’ Comparing 1913 with 1922, the number of 
wholesalers increased by six times, and the volume of coal 
handled by only three times. Periods of coal shortage frequently 
occurred during this ten years, and with every shortage new 
firms were hastily established, and while many went bankrupt, 
some survived. In addition, on every such occasion a number of 
new men engaged in the business, and when the profitable period 
ended, returned voluntarily to some other occupation. In view of 
the small amount of capital required, the Commission could see no 
natural remedy so long as periodical dislocations of production and 
distribution continued, and therefore prescribed the Federal 
licensing of all wholesalers. 

4. Retailers. According to the Sankey Commission, there are 
not less than 27,000 retailers in Great Britain: in America there 
are 40,000. The domestic consumption.in Great Britain is 
approximately 34 million tons: in America, including anthracite, 
the total retail tonnage is estimated at 125 million tons. Judged 
by the position in America, the number of British retailers seems 
excessive, though no mention of this point is made by the Samuel 
Report ; and the American Commission considered that their 
numbers were excessive. The Samuel Commission again pointed 
to excessive costs, and therefore excessive margins thus enhancing 
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the price of coal, rather than to excessive profits: the American 
Commission found fault mainly with excessive profits in times of 
shortage, and recommended that, when necessary, regulation by 
means of the limitation of margins should be enforced. American 
retailers, like wholesalers, were to be licensed, and as with the 
Samuel Commission, co-operative associations and municipal 
trading were advised. 


CONVEYANCE OF COAL. 


The American term “car shortage’’ must not of course be 
understood to imply that there are not sufficient cars in the 
country to meet the normal demand, nor that when there is an 
extreme demand, merely the number of cars is insufficient, for the 
deficiency may be due to lack of locomotives or congestion of 
terminals. A more adequate, if less pithy, term would be trans- 
port disability. This occurs whenever there is an abnormal 
demand. Such abnormal demands arise mainly from seasonal 
variations, and from strikes of the coalminers. Unless these 
causes can be remedied, the only alternative is a gigantic general 
development of the railroads, so that they can cope with the peak 
demand. This alternative is obviously uneconomic, and there- 
fore much stress is laid in the American book on the equalisation 
of domestic demand, and this aspect of the strike question. 

But this is not the whole story, for the task laid upon the rail- 
ways even under normal conditions of demand, is rendered un- 
necessarily heavy owing to the prevalence of differential rates. 
“The inevitable result of an over-developed soft coal industry 
is that each field is seeking to widen the territory in which it can 
market its product. If the cost of production cannot be lowered, 
the effort is to have the freight rate reduced relatively to the 
rates from other competing fields. It is against this tendency 
that the country must set its face. Gradually, and without 
undue violence to established conditions, the rates should be re- 
adjusted to re-establish more natural relations between the 
elements of coal and service.” ‘‘ Zoning’’ was condemned as 
justifiable only in an emergency. Readjustment of rates was 
recommended as the right policy, and its execution was entrusted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. In addition the present 
system of mine-rating for car-distribution—an important cause 
of the root evil, over-production—is to be modified to include 
ability to sell as well as mere ability to load cars. 

Car shortage is not, of course, unknown in Great Britain, but 
it usually takes the form of general railway congestion, rather than 
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a deficiency in cars. This is, of course, due in the main to the 
private ownership of wagons, which makes it remunerative to 
keep enough wagons to meet the peak demand. In America the 
cars are all owned by the railway companies, who are without this 
inducement. This, together with the possible economy of 
storing coal in wagons rather than in bulk deposit at the mines, 
provide the only strong arguments for private ownership of 
wagons, which imposes the same unnecessarily heavy task on the 
railway system, as that which in America is caused by differential 
rates. The Samuel Commission advocate the formation of 
district pools of wagons, and if this advice is followed, some 
arrangement for equitable distribution if wagons run short, will 
be required: here American experience as to mine-rating should 
be instructive. For the rest, our transportation problem is 
concerned with the size and variety of our wagons—matters 
which do not seem to arise in America. 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


It is not proposed to try and make any detailed comparisons 
under this heading. Different methods of work, a different 
organisation of the labour force, the variation in all kinds of 
conditions between the different American districts—such matters, 
and many more, provide innumerable traps for the unwary, quite 
apart from the question as to whether comparative study will 
yield any illuminating results. The British reader, who knows 
something about wage determination and regulation in the 
British coalmining industry, will be greatly interested by even 
the somewhat summary account given in the American book, 
while the student of trade unionism will also find food for thought. 
The following observations are made purely to whet the appetite 
and arouse the curiosity of such readers, 

In the Union Areas. From 1898-1923 there was only one 
decrease in the general level of wage rates. Adjustments of 
rates are made at about the same time in all the union areas, 
and in the eighteen years up to rg16 there were only six 
changes: from 1916-23 there were five changes. From Ig10 
it became customary to make wage agreements lasting for 
two years. No information is given in the American book 
as to the methods of determining the tonnage rate at any 
particular mine : indeed the impression given by such a statement 
as ‘‘ in the Hocking Valley region the pick-mining rate is $1-1164 
per ton,” is that one rate per ton applies throughout a district. 
This may be so, but it implies either a uniformity of geological 
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conditions underground at all the mines within each district, such 
as appears to be denied in other parts of the book, or that trade 
unionism takes a rate per ton as the standard rate irrespective of 
its yield in earnings—a rather fantastical supposition. Perhaps 
in the next edition of this book the authors will enlighten us on 
this point. 

The pick-mining tonnage rate continues to form the basis for 
machine-mining rates, certain differentials being agreed upon. 
These differentials have been maintained for a considerable period 
of years at the same flat-rate—so many cents less per ton—and 
the anomalies which must thus have been produced during the 
last ten years appear to beat even the worst in this country! As 
early as 1898 uniform rates, covering many districts, began to 
be established for the day men, who constitute about 40% of the 
total workers, and these rates were based upon an eight-hour day 
after which overtime was reckoned: it has been agreed since the 
same date, that day rates shall be revised simultaneously and in 
accordance with variations in the tonnage rates. Uniform rates 
for surface workers began to be established in 1904. It may be 
observed that many British coalfields lagged considerably behind 
these dates for the different stages in the evolution of the wage 
structure. 

Even in the pre-war period variations in wage rates appear to 
have been made by flat-rate advances or reductions, and during 
the war years the same system was continued. The results are 
even more anomalous than those produced in Great Britain from 
1916 until the return to the percentage system in 1921, for in 
America the day-men obtained an extra increase of $1°50 per day, 
while the tonnage rates remained unaltered. The final result 
is that between 1916 and 1920 the day-men not only got a far 
greater percentage increase than the tonnage men, but the 
difference between their actual average earnings per shift became 
almost neglible. Further, when thesmines are working short 
time, many of the day-men are required for maintenance work, 
and thus work more shifts per week than the tonnage men. 
Hence in 1921, a year of much restricted production, the medians 
of the annual earnings of the day-men in most districts were 
higher by 200-500 dollars than the medians of the tonnage men— 
a state of affairs which to the British reader will seem somewhat 
extraordinary, though doubtless a more intimate knowledge of 
the organisation of the labour force and the nature of the work 
in American mines would throw a different light upon the matter. 

Ihe Non-Union Areas. Here there is little or no standardisa- 
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tion of rates for either tonnage or day men: every mine is a 
law unto itself. The same is true of changes in the general 
level of wage-rates, and the result is that at most mines there 
have been many more alterations than in the union areas. 
Moreover, wage rates are equally flexible in either direction, 
and in 1921 many mines made two or three successive reduc- 
tions within the twelve months. In other words, wages in 
the non-union mines fluctuate in much the same manner as 
do wages in the British industry, though not to the same 
degree. The union mines meet trade depression by working 
short time, the non-union mines endeavour to keep going by 
reducing wages. No information is given in the American book 
as to the costs of keeping a mine idle: in Great Britain it is 
always alleged that the cost is so heavy as to prohibit short time 
working except as a last resource, but the Samuel Commission 
have not added to our knowledge on this very important matter. 
Whatever the effect on profits in the union areas of America, the 
effect on wages is that while the rates of wages in the union areas 
are definitely higher than in the non-union areas, the annual 
earnings are in times of trade depression somewhat lower. On 
the other hand in times of good trade, the annual earnings of the 
unionist are of course higher than those of the non-unionist 
owing to the unionist’s higher rate of wages. Wage practice gives 
to the unionist a highly fluctuating income, as compared with the 
steadier and more assured income of the non-unionist, while over 
a Series of years the two average out about thesame. The Ameri- 
can book implies that the union operators are agreeable to the 
policy of maintaining wage rates and working short time, but 
while this may be, it was presumably forced upon them in the 
beginning by the unions. And from the point of view of the 
wage-earner, this union policy seems at first sight mistaken, for 
should not the advantages of a steady income outweigh the 
greater amount of working time necessary to obtain it, as com- 
pared with that necessary to obtain a fluctuating income, which 
averages out the same ?. Two issues, however, have to be 
examined. In the first place the American worker may answer 
the above question in the negative : we fancy many British miners 
would dothe same. Unfortunately, as has been remarked already, 
the American book entirely omits any study of the mind, corporate 
or individual, of the American miner, and we have therefore no 
material to decide this issue. Secondly, it does not follow that if 
the union areas reduced their wage rates as and when the non- 
union areas do, the same advantage would accrue to all, as now 
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accrues to the non-unionist. As the result of reduced wage rates, 
the non-union undertakings are able to reduce their prices, but 
the greater sales which they can then effect, may be mainly at the 
expense of the union undertakings and not as a result of an in- 
creased total demand at the lower price. In other words, to justify 
the non-union policy as applicable to the whole industry, demand 
must be proved to be highly elastic, and as the American book 
states in another connection, this is almost certainly not the case 
under normal circumstances. The policy of the United Mine 
Workers of America must not be too easily condemned, despite 
first impressions. 


Hours OF WORK. 


It hardly sounds credible, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
American book gives no statistics or even broad generalisations 
as to the hours worked! We learn in one place that the average 
hours of coal-winding are 7:8 in Indiana, 7-4 in Ohio, and 7-6 
in the Pittsburgh area, and elsewhere a sentence begins: “‘ Where 
the established day is nine, ten or twelve hours.’ All the wage 
statistics are reduced to equivalent eight-hour days, and there is 
no information whatever as to the prevalence of long hours, or 
whether these long hours are confined to the non-union areas. We 
can merely note this somewhat extraordinary omission, and leave 
it at that. 

* * * * * 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that no account has been 
taken of one of the most interesting chapters in the American 
book, entitled “‘ How the Miners Live.” To embark on any 
summary, or comparative study of this subject, would be to enlarge 
an article which is already too long. There is also of course much 
other interesting matter in the book which well repays the reader, 
for it must be repeated that the object of this article has not 
been a critical examination of the American coal problem and 
the Commission’s remedies. This is, of course, the primary ob- 
jective of this American book, and perhaps many of the omissions 
which have been criticised, may be excused on the score that the 
book has been used for a purpose not intended by the authors. 
This, however, is no excuse for the frequent duplication of matter 
in successive chapters. We are not here quarrelling with Mr. 
Tryon’s general introduction, which provides an admirable and 
much needed “‘ key-plan’”’ to carry with one into the subsequent 
maze. But the rest of the book is the work of many authors, and 
while doubtless this plan has its advantages, the editors might 
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well have re-arranged their copy more drastically. As it is, we 
learn a little from one expert, and later a little more from another, 
about the same subject, and this does not make it any easier for 
the reader to grasp the essentials fully and firmly. The section 
on the anthracite industry is less open to such criticism, a matter 
of which the publishers seem to have been aware, for they have 
endeavoured, at least in our copy, to level matters up by following 
page 376 with a repetition of pages 361-376! The index also, as 
has been said, is a bad let-down on our ideas of American efficiency. 
Nevertheless, we must be very thankful to these experts for 
supplying a real need, and we trust that their work has been as 


widely read in America, as the Samuel Report has been in Great 
Britain. 
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The Dynamics of Capitalism—a Reply 


By Maurice Doss. 


As Mr. Robbins’ article, in your last issue, does not merely 
contain a judgment as to the quality of my book, but offers 
criticism on matters of opinion expressed, it is, perhaps, not 
altogether inappropriate for me to request space for a brief reply. 

Mr. Robbins takes me to task for my use of “ monopoly,” 
though whether only for the word or for the whole conception 
is not quite clear. If the word is ill-suited I am quite willing to 
be convinced and to substitute another, although I cannot feel 
that this verbal question warrants the attention of several pages. 
But since Mr. Robbins is nowhere very precise in his objection, 
I am not yet convinced. There are two possible grounds for his 
objection. First, he may wish the term to be applied only to 
cases where deliberate conscious restriction of the supply by the 
supplier occurs. If so, is he not dangerously near being “‘ the 
only man in step in the regiment’’? He will have to forbid 
talk of medieval ‘‘ monopolies” granted to ‘‘ regulated com- 
panies’? bytheCrown. Hecannot talk ofa patent asa monopoly, 
unless he can show that the patentee does not produce up to his 
full capacity. Second, he may define the term as a case where 
sale is concentrated in the hands of a single seller, whether com- 
pany or individual. But if this definition is accepted, is it not 
perfectly logical to extend the term to apply to a group as well as 
to an individual, as is an habitual usuage? For instance, we 
have heard the term used frequently in recent months as applying 
to a nation having a ‘‘ monopoly ”’ of certain raw material supplies; 
and, again, there is the case of the medieval “‘ regulated com- 
pany.’’ And if the term can be used in this sense in connection 
with either an individual or a group, it is, surely, admissible to 
use it of a virtual monopoly, when much the greater part of the 
supply is in the hands of the individual or group in question, as 
one uses it in the case of an industrial combine with about 70 
per cent. control ofthe market? Ifitisaskedinreply: ‘‘ Cannot 
all groups of sellers, then, be called monopolists ?”’ the answer 
appears to be that the use of the term obviously contains an 
implicit comparison with some alternative state of affairs, where, 
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in the absence of certain restrictions, control of the supply in 
question would be more widely diffused. 

To the ordinary theory of value only monopoly in the sense 
of conscious restriction of products by the producer is relevant. 
It is relevant as a limitation on output other than normal “ cost.’’ 
The fact that land or diamonds may be scarce does not constitute 
them “‘ monopolies.’ In respect to personal services, however, 
and the theory of distribution of income between persons, 
““monopoly’’ has a wider importance as a relation between 
persons and the supply of various services. If the supply of 
certain services is confined to a group to a greater extent than 
would probably be the case in the absence of certain restrictions, 
institutional or natural, then I suggest that there is nothing 
contrary to usage in speaking of the favoured group as possessing 
a monopoly or virtual monopoly of this service. Property, for 
instance, may not be “ the property of a close corporation.” But 
the proportion of it yielding income to any but a relative few in 
the population is small. It is this restriction of it in relation to 
persons—the restriction of the supply of the service to a certain 
group—that brings it within my definition. Property, if diffused, 
would not in those circumstances be a case in point ; and to say 
that the term applies to “anything which is relatively more 
scarce than anything else”’ is an absurd parody of my meaning. 

I find some embarrassment in dealing with Mr. Robbins’ 
historical points, since in so many cases he seems to be tilting at 
arguments that do not exist. After asserting that history can 
prove nothing, it seems hardly fair to chide me for proving nothing 
by my Gibbon Wakefield example. I did not intend to prove 
anything by it: I used it merely as an illustration and gave it 
no more than a passing mention, and it was used as an example 
of the obstacles to the rise of a wage-system (irrespective of 
“ the flow of capital’’ from abroad) in the absence of a class devoid 
of land or of capital or of immediate chance of acquiring any ; 
and accordingly as an example to throw into relief some of the 
conditions which underlie a wage-system. Certainly, as Mr. 
Robbins urges, it is also an instance of the general principle of 
‘‘ opportunity-cost ” and of the fact that the marginal utility of 
income increases aS a man gets poorer. But it is precisely 
because of this that institutional developments which limit 
alternative opportunities for the labourer create a class willing 
to work for wages. ‘‘ Dependence,” it is true, is a matter ot 
degree; but that seems no sufficient reason for denying its use 
in certain clear cases. What seems to have led Mr. Robbins 
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aside to deliver a homily on the distinction between ‘ wages ”’ 
and ‘‘ the cost of labour”’ is apparently an assumption that de- 
pendence is synonymous with low wages. Dependence, however, 
is a matter of economic freedom, of alternatives and opportunities, 
rather than of poverty ; although, other things remaining the same, 
the poor man is likely to be more dependent than the rich man ; 
and dependence will itself be a cause of relative poverty. But 
I would not say that the Chinese peasant producing mainly for 
his own requirements was necessarily dependent because poorer 
than the Detroit worker, nor the latter necessarily independent 
because he has higher wages than his fellows in Europe. This 
misunderstanding vitiates, likewise, Mr. Robbins’ argument 
concerning the alleged fact that the coming of machinery was 
hastened by the scarcity of labour in Britain. Actually, the 
essentials of capitalism were regarded in my book as having begun 
before the eighteenth century, and the invention of power- 
machinery as introducing merely a more developed stage. 

The definition of capitalist undertaking was discussed with 
some carein my fourth chapter. I define it as the actual economic 
system at present existing ; but my claim is that the system has 
certain features such as class monopoly and a dependent prole- 
tariat, which did not exist (at least to anything like the same extent) 
in certain earlier types of economic society—nor, for that matter, 
in the imaginary society of most economic theory. Mr. Robbins, 
by subsuming both the latter and the former under an umbrella- 
title of “capitalism in general,’’ has naturally little difficulty in 
showing that the features I claimed as characteristic of the former 
are not essential to ‘“‘ capitalism in general.’’ My historical 
survey (which was not confined to England as is suggested) was 
intended to illustrate the importance of these features in the 
growth of the modern system ; and to this, facts cited in several 
chapters of the historical part are considerably more relevant 
than the case of Gibbon Wakefield. , But, except as a basis for 
comparison, the historical argument is not essential to the main 
contention. 

The argument as to the constructive réle of monopoly was not 
a mere elaborate “ inland industry ”’ plea, as Mr. Robbins takes 
it to be. The argument was that capital accumulation mainly 
comes from profits (a view which Mr. Hawtrey also seems to 
advance in The Economic Problem); and that monopoly of 
various kinds was mainly responsible for the creation of large 
commercial profits, as it was also for the rise of that class of 
merchants who were to foster what Sombart calls ‘“‘ the capitalist 
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spirit’ and be pioneer ‘‘ adventurers” of a new commercial era. 
The reasons for assigning to monopoly such importance in this 
was carefully discussed ;1 and the fact that legal monopolies 
had by the eighteenth century become purely restrictive was 
expressly emphasised. But an attempt was also made to em- 
phasise that, although the ‘‘ freedom” of Lancashire had great 
importance for the Industrial Revolution, it could have done little 
if capital accumulation had not been previously developed. 

It may be a misjudgment ; but Mr. Robbins’ argument seems 
to be preoccupied unduly with words. Nowhere does he really 
touch upon my fundamental claim, which I venture to think is 
worthy of some attention, whether or not it may have been 
couched in ill-chosen terms: the claim that certain institu- 
tional factors play a greater part in the working of our economic 
system than is commonly assigned to them, and that the neglect 
of them, with consequent over-emphasis on supposed “‘ natural’’ 
and permanent factors, leads to grave error in current Applied 
Economics. 

LE AG? Phi235-7: 
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Book Reviews 


Science and Scientists in the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. 
RoBerT H. Murray, Litt.D. With an Introduction by 
Sir OLIVER Lopc#, F.R.S., D.Sc. London: The Sheldon 
Press. 1925. 8vo. pp. xvili+450. 12s. 6d. net. 


For a systematic account of nineteenth-century science we 
must still turn to the History of European Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Century by the late J. T. Merz. Dr. Murray’s book is 
different in character and in aim. It is more concerned with 
the scientists than with science, and, if it is less valuable scien- 
tifically, it is humanly more interesting. Some of the most 
eminent men of science of our age have helped Dr. Murray with 
advice and criticism, so that the book may claim to be free from 
any serious inaccuracy in the matter of scientific facts and 
theories. For the rest, one may readily concur in the estimate 
of Sir Oliver Lodge that, on the whole, Dr. Murray has succeeded 
in producing an eminently readable book, full of personal remi- 
niscences and biographical details about the great men of science 
in the nineteenth century, with their mixed strength and weak- 
ness. Judicially selected extracts and anecdotes make it often 
amusing as well as interesting, and it may be confidently recom- 
mended to a wide circle of readers. 

The author’s main object was not merely to tell the story of 
nineteenth century science, but rather to draw the moral, or 
several morals, from the events which he narrates. The chief 
lesson which he emphasises is that, as a class, men of science 
are no less prejudiced, no less intolerant, and no less conservative 
in their way than theologians are commonly alleged to be in 
their way. As the story of each great discovery, or series of 
discoveries, is unfolded—be it that of Jenner and the discovery 
of vaccination, or that of Simpson and the discovery of chloro- 
form, or that of Lyell and the new geology, or that of Helmholtz 
and Joule and the discovery of the principle of conservation of 
energy, or that of Darwin and the theory of evolution, or that 
of Pasteur and the beginnings of bacteriology, or that of Lister 
and the introduction of antiseptic and aseptic surgery—one is 
amazed to find the same sort of antagonism to what is new, an 
antagonism, moreover, that was mean in its motives and sordid 
in its methods. Worst of all is the recurrence of cases in which 
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the oppressed and persecuted pioneer of one generation, when 
he at last succeeds in attaining to place and power, becomes the 
oppressor and persecutor of the next generation of pioneers. 
Such is human nature. The much vaunted “‘ scientific temper ”’ 
of men of science is more remarkable for its temper than for its 
science. This kind of antagonism is inevitably disastrous. At 
its best it causes a waste of time and energy in vexatious disputes ; 
at its worst it leads to the untimely end of a master-mind. 
Another lesson which Dr. Murray brings out is the need of a 
better acquaintance with scientific investigations already made. 
Again and again it happens that men of science spend much 
time and energy in making discoveries which have already been 
made by others with whose work they are unacquainted. 

One reason, though not the only reason, for the unscientific 
temper of many men of science is probably to be found in their 
inability to estimate evidence in the light of the logic of scientific 
methodology. How else can one account for such a fact as that, 
with the same data before them, Kelvin should maintain as 
utterly unsupported a view which Rayleigh regarded as rigorously 
proved? Men of science are too prone to suppose that they 
know all about “ scientific methods ’”’ because they apply them 
constantly. But one might as well argue that a man with a 
sound digestion knows all about the physiology of it. Perhaps 
all people are tempted to place implicit trust in their common 
sense, oblivious of the fact that unaided common sense has its 
limitations, and that common sense is not quite so common as 
is supposed. 

To judge by the footnotes and the bibliography, Dr. Murray 
must have read very widely. Only a few minor slips have been 
noticed in the text (e.g. on p. 73 there is a confusion between 
Helmholtz senior and junior, on p. 86 between Mohr and Mayer). 
The treatment of the more philosophical problems in the last 
chapter is not so good as the rest of the book. Should a new 
edition be issued, the author would do well to expand considerably 
Chapter IX, and abridge some of the other chapters by eliminating 
unnecessary repetitions. A. WOLF. 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. Hopson. Allen and 
Unwin. 1926. Ios. net. 

This is a study of the effects of psychological influences upon 
those who have written about economics and political science. 
It has been always admitted that the sciences which deal with 
human behaviour and with the ‘‘ laws ’’ which are the results of 
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human habits tend to be less ‘‘ objective’’ than the physical 
sciences. But economics has for many years been supposed by 
some to be an exact science. It certainly aims at an unprejudiced 
account of production and consumption. Mr. Hobson, however, 
shows in this book that the classical and neo-classical economists 
have been affected by the prejudices and limitations of the social 
group to which they have belonged. That is not, of course, a 
charge of dishonesty. They omitted to notice certain factors in 
the industrial system, not in order to make out a case for any 
policy, but because their eyes were never turned in certain 
directions. The bland assumptions of Professor Pigou are not 
less interesting than the complacency of Ricardo; and Mr. 
Hobson gives a very acute criticism of the bases of Pigou’s 
conception of welfare. A criticism of the theory of margins 
follows: that theory is said to “ignore the standard of con- 
sumption ”’ (p. 121) and to be shown false by the fact that the 
business man or the consumer acts “‘ as an artist’ (p. 129). In 
political theory we have the amusing conception of a “‘ superior ”’ 
race, which Mr. McDougall has introduced from the realms of 
conversation into those of learning. And, finally, as an effect of 
social prejudices, we have the use of an ethical phrase, good will, 
in order to stave off the pressure of difficulties arising from indus- 
trial and political malorganisation. 

There would indeed be no prospect of a science in regard to 
human acts if psychology did not make the dangers of theorising 
apparent! The pseudo-science of proletarian economics is as 
much contaminated by effects of a “‘ group mind”’ as is the 
capitalist economics which is called classical. However, to see 
the joke is half the battle. Mr. Hobson’s own book, of course, is 
a proof of the correctness of his diagnosis. There is a mood or 
atmosphere which influences every student of social life; and 
now we are approaching a more civilised scepticism after the 
medieval dogmatism of the simplersminded economists. Mr. 
Hobson’s book ought to be taken as a corrective or prophylactic 
in any course of study in economics or politics. It is, as his 
books generally are, sufficiently alive to annoy those who think 
they know all that is to be known. But it is only a first essay in 
diagnosis. Mr. Hobson does not analyse in detail the character- 
istics of those social influences which tend to create the superior 
air of the Cambridge school of economists. Perhaps a little 
mathematics in the atmosphere causes an elevation of spirits 
which induces the scholar to explain even the aberrations of a 
muddleheaded housewife by a formula. But one suspects that 
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it is something more deeply seated than mathematics which 
affected the social sciences of the nineteenth century. Political 
theory and ethics have been under the same influence and neither 
have these so far been reduced to mathematical formule. Perhaps 
the nineteenth century view of science was dominated by a 
philosophical assumption of “necessity,” or a false idea of 
determination. That assumption worked in the minds of men 
who despised metaphysics and logic and were therefore easily 
infected by obsolete forms of both. But there was the more 
general atmosphere in the minds of the public—the bankers, the 
politicians and the journalists: that also affected the social 
sciences, and Mr. Hobson has only indicated its chief character- 
istics. Clearly some further investigation of a psychological kind 
would show why the nineteenth century was one of the ages of 
faith. C. DELISLE BURNS. 


Has Poverty Diminished? A Sequel to Livelihood and Poverty. 
By A. L. BowLey and M. H. Hoce. P. S. King. 1925. 
Pp. vili+236. ros. 6d. net. 


The time intended to be covered by the question in the title is 
roughly the ten years from 1914 to 1924, and the place is England 
and Wales. The investigation is made by taking Reading, 
Northampton, Warrington, Bolton, and Stanley as samples of 
the whole, and from 800 to 1,000 working-class households as 
samples in each of these towns. 

The method of making a random selection of households is 
explained in Chapter II, and little uneasiness need be felt about 
it. But the selection of the five towns to represent England and 
Wales is much more open to question. The authors hope that it 
is fair because though Bolton is too favourable a specimen of the 
cotton area, Stanley, which is a Durham colliery district, and 
Warrington, should be sufficient to counterbalance the rather too 
favourable effect of the inclusion of the other three towns. But 
a gloomy reader may shake his head over the absence of ship- 
building and agriculture, and doubt whether the bigger towns are 
quite as prosperous as the smaller ones which alone appear in the 
sample. The best that can be said is that the selection could not 
have been made in order to support an opinion already formed 
about the history of the past ten years, since it is merely the 
selection that was made for Livelihood and Poverty. However, 
when the detail is examined, any qualms of doubt about the 
fairness of the sample which may be felt are likely to be dispelled 
by the discovery that the changes which are shown are generally 
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traced to causes not peculiar to the place under investigation but 
well known to be of a general character. 

The answer given to the question in the title is in the affirmative. 
The authors recall the fact that in Livelihood and Poverty they 
said, ‘‘to raise the wages of the worst paid workers is the most 
pressing social task with which the country is confronted,’ and 
then remark ‘“‘ It has needed a war to do it.’’ This is somewhat 
disconcerting to a man of peace and an economist. Must he admit 
that the war has been rather a good thing after all? Scarcely. 
In the first place the rise of wages of the worst paid workers has 
not been so enormous that we need believe-it could not have 
taken place in the absence of the war. Ten years of peace would 
have allowed a large amount of progress in this respect. It is at 
least highly probable that without the war a considerable rise 
would have taken place in the absolute and comparative wages 
of the lowest class. The operations of educational and other 
social agencies which favour the least well-placed children would 
have had their effect, and birth-control would not have ceased to 
creep down in the social scale, depriving the upper strata of some 
of their advantages. Secondly, the advantage of increased wages 
is to a large extent counterbalanced, as the authors admit, by 
greater unemployment and worse housing. Thirdly, the housing 
would be much worse than it is, and the general position con- 
siderably worse, if the inadequacy of houses had not enforced a 
birth control which causes a good deal of unhappiness. There 
is some bitterness in the question which I have heard asked, 
‘“ What’s the use of having children when you’ve got nowhere 
torputfeny Pe’ 

The authors note that the housing position would be better 
(of course at the expense of some pinching in other directions) 
if the working classes were more willing to give the same propor- 
tion of their income in rent as they were before the war. They 
do not, I think, attempt to explain this reluctance. It may be 
suggested that it is in part due to the Rent Restriction Acts, 
which have encouraged the idea that rents “‘ ought ’’ not to rise 
like other things when money depreciates, and partly to the fact 
that to undertake to pay a largely increased rent seems a more 
formidable thing than to pay more for meat or hats because the 
buyer of a piece of beef or a hat, or anything else which lasts only 
a Short time, has more hope of the price of future quantities falling 
than an incoming tenant has of his rent being let down after a 
short time. 

The book is full of interest. EDWIN CANNAN. 
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Fundamental Thoughts in Economics. By Gustav CASSEL. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 159. 6s. 


A book by Professor Cassel is always an event in the world 
of Economics. Not only is Professor Cassel by common consent 
the most distinguished living exponent of analytical economics in 
Northern Europe, but he enjoys a reputation for successful 
prophecy during the war stretching far beyond the confines of 
university lecture rooms. He it is, who, together with Mr. 
Keynes, has given economists of our generation the right to hold 
up their heads, even in the very fastnesses of philistinism. He has 
been justified and vindicated by facts. And this does not exhaust 
the significance of his influence—at any rate among the English- 
speaking public. In circles where opinion is otherwise quite hostile 
to economic science and its teachings, he has the reputation 
of having been on the side of the angels in the matter of European 
Reconstruction. His pronouncements on Economics in general, 
therefore, do not run the risk of being written off as the state- 
ments of a bought or a mean intelligence, if occasionally they run 
counter to the prepossessions of current Schwdrmerei. He can 
refer to the “‘ quite naive over-valuation of political power ’”’ 
which “‘ preponderates in the wide field of speculation on the ideal 
form of organisation and institutions of society,’ and go on to 
criticise ‘“‘the idea that the evils, or more generally, the un- 
favourable occurrences and undesirable facts of economic life 
are always the results of fundamental faults in the organisation 
and institutions of society,’ without at once being dismissed as, at 
best, an interesting survival of the classical economists, actuated 
only by “ unconscious bias,” or, more usually, a mere aspirant for 
the gifts and favours of the more sinister sections of the pluto- 
cracy. 

This latest book of his, Fundamental Thoughts in Economics, is 
not so much a new contribution to theory as a review and an 
explanation of past contributions. It is an attempt to exhibit as 
parts of one coherent system of thought, the various theories 
which its author has given us in former publications. In this 
attempt he has been highly successful. It is doubtful whether the 
book as it stands will be of much assistance to beginners. Its 
simplicity is not the simplicity of a preliminary survey, it is the 
simplicity of an ultimate vision. Professor Cassel has dispensed 
with much of the apparatus with which his various theories were 
elaborated, and only those who are acquainted from earlier reading 
with the nature of this apparatus will always be able to appreciate 
his meaning. But to all such it must be of superlative interest. 
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It is always a pleasure to hear a master on his methods—what 
would we not give for a similar volume by Marshall ?—and 
Professor Cassel is very willing to provide the experience. He 
has doffed for a moment the professorial gown and is willing to 
answer questions. What is his chief contribution to method? 
Why does he reject the concept of value? Why lay such stress 
on the Principle of Scarcity? Can his price theory be criticised 
as teleological ? Wherein is his treatment more realistic than Mar- 
shall’s? What light has the conception of uniform progress to 
throw on the dark places of monetary theory? All these, and 
many others, he answers urbanely ; and, as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, there gradually emerges, unobscured by the impedimenta 
of detailed explanation, the broad outlines of that system which 
Edgeworth once likened to “‘a sort of scientific poem.’ An ad- 
mirable example—would that others would follow it! 

Detailed discussion of different aspects of this system is here 
quite obviously out of the question. But on the broad question 
of method, which is the subject of the first chapter, perhaps one 
caveat is permissible. Professor Cassel devotes much space to the 
discussion of abstractions convenient for throwing light on the 
true nature of economic activity, but, while he is prepared to enter- 
tain several innovations in this direction, he has nothing but con- 
tempt for the abstraction of a Crusoe economy. It is here that a 
difference of opinion seems possible. There can be no objection 
to the hypothesis of a state of pure socialism which Professor 
Cassel proposes as a substitute. On the contrary it is to be de- 
plored that this abstraction is not more frequently contemplated— 
many valuable lessons are to be drawn from it. But for purposes 
of exhibiting that element of necessity in economic life, upon 
which Professor Cassel himself lays such emphasis, it is doubtful 
whether any abstraction can be better suited than that of Man 
in Isolation. It is true that in such conditions the mechanism 
of price and co-operation makes no,appearance. But for this 
very reason, the ultimate factors which underly this mechanism 
can be exhibited with even greater clarity. In the opinion of the 
present writer, nothing can be better suited to exhibit the de- 
pendence of wealth upon original qualities, both of natural 
resources and personnel, upon improvements in these qualities, 
and upon an economic adaptation of means to ends—or, by 
contrast, the complications introduced by society—than the 
consideration of ‘‘ Crusoe Economics.’’ Such a consideration, 
moreover, has the profound advantage that it enables the con- 
sequences of this dependence to be studied without any temptation 
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to blame “ the other fellow,” or to invoke the aid of affectively 
toned abracadabra—“ reorganisation,” ‘‘ unification,” “ econo- 
mies,” and the like—for avoiding the necessity of facing dis- 
agreeable facts. On Robinson’s Island there are no bodies of 
“experts,”’ who, at all times, and at all places, and under cir- 
cumstances of whatever difficulty, can be trusted to produce 
“schemes ” and “solutions,” which shall provide a way out of 
every tight corner without causing anybody any extra effort or 
disturbance. Only Providence and Robinson are responsible 
for economic welfare on that island. In these days of economic 
mysticism—to use Professor Gregory’s convenient terminology— 
can we really afford to neglect such an opportunity of examining 
certain fundamental aspects of the Economic Problem in a spirit 
of rational detachment ? 


a»? 


LIONEL ROBBINS. 


Co-operation at Home and Abroad. By Proressor C. R. Fay, 
M.A., D.Sc. Third Edition (with supplements). P. S. 
King, London. 1925. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Germany. By Dr. 
THEODOR CassAu. Translated by J. F. Mitts. Fisher 
Unwin, London, and the Co-operative Union, Ltd., Man- 
chester. 1925. 

The Co-operative Republic. By Ernest Poisson. Translated 
from the French by W. P. Warkins. Fisher Unwin, 
London, and the Co-operative Union, Ltd., Manchester. 
1925. 

The first edition of Professor Fay’s standard work on co- 
operation appeared in 1908, and the second edition, which con- 
sisted of the first edition with minor alterations and additions, 
together with a supplement on Co-operation in the United 
Kingdom from 1908-1918, was presented in 1919. Now we have 
the third edition, which consists of the second edition reprinted 
verbatim, together with a second supplement on Agricultural 
Co-operation in the Canadian West, reprinted from the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. While it 
will be universally agreed a disaster that Professor Fay’s masterly 
picture of the co-operative movement in 1908 should no longer be 
obtainable in the bookshop, it is also possible to condemn this 
system of chronological bulk publication. We sincerely hope that 
Professor Fay is not contemplating so early a decease that he 
anticipates no further opportunity for studying the co-operative 
movement! Otherwise we venture to suggest to him that the 
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cheapest possible reprint would have left more money in our 
pockets for the new book when, as is certainly to be wished, he 
finds the opportunity. But perhaps he did not realise the straits 
to which the old country is reduced, even before the events of this 
merry month of May! 

Under the circumstances it seems hardly necessary to review 
this new edition. The supplement on Canadian Co-operation is 
interesting, and it is satisfactory that the beginnings of the 
movement should be placed on permanent record. The speedy 
passage of time, however, has already added much to our know- 
ledge of the wheat pools, and Professor Fay himself would not 
claim that this section is anything but a thumb-nail sketch of 
a rapidly changing phenomenon. 

Dr. Cassau’s book is most welcome. For the first time the 
_ English reader is presented with a comprehensive and detailed 
account of the German consumers’ co-operative movement, and 
an account written in a masterly fashion by one who very ob- 
viously knows his subject through andthrough. But Dr. Cassau’s 
book is not merely descriptive: it is also analytical and critical. 
Dr. Cassau is obviously an enthusiastic co-operator, but he is no 
dreamy idealist. He points out unsparingly the practical diffi- 
culties and problems with which the movement is confronted, 
and offers many suggestions. Although he is addressing only 
the German co-operator, much of what he says should receive 
careful consideration by the English movement. Co-operators in 
this country are only too apt to consider that other countries 
are merely copying the parent movement, and that the children 
have not, and cannot, improve upon the parent. Dr. Cassau’s 
book should do something to shake this typically insular and 
rather arrogant feeling of self-satisfaction. In particular, as the 
translator points out, the German movement is dealing on ad- 
vanced lines with the problem of ‘“‘ combining democratic rule 
and co-operative efficiency ’’: and it is by no means certain that 
the German movement has not already developed a superior 
form of internal organisation. It is beyond the scope of a review 
to deal with these matters exhaustively. This book ought to be 
read by every student of industrial organisation, and we hope that 
the rank and file of the co-operative movement will not be de- 
terred by the strange and rather cumbersome words which the 
translator has, perhaps inevitably, been driven to use. In any 
case it should provide admirable material for a study-circle under 
skilled leadership. 

It is difficult not to become irritated by M. Ernest Poisson’s 
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book, The Co-operative Republic. Again and again one feels 
that the prophet and apostle has at last reached a barrier of real 
difficulty, but every time M. Poisson sails over the obstacle as 
if it did not exist, though as often as not he lightens his ship by 
throwing out yet another of his apparently inexhaustible cargo 
of ideas. And these ideas are by no means cheap: on the con- 
trary they are often as stimulating as they are provocative. 
But they are rarely developed, or subjected to critical analysis, 
and the reader must be content to take them for what they are, 
rapid utterances from the highly fertile mind of an exceedingly 
busy man. 

In an introduction M. Poisson delivers himself of a creed of 
social evolution, which is very definitely Marxist. M. Poisson 
is, of course, entitled to his opinions, but from the manner of 
presentation there is not the slightest indication that any other 
opinions on the subject have ever been expressed, or could in 
the nature of things be conceived—“ laws” are laid down with 
all the authority of the last word of science. Part I is entitled 
the Scientific Hypothesis of the Co-operative Republic: what 
Mr. May in his preface terms the “ four main points’’ in the 
constitution of the Rochdale Pioneers, are put forward by M. 
Poisson as the “organic laws’’ of co-operation, and by their 
universal extension and the “‘ law of adaptation of Co-operation 
to Economic Progress,’ the path to the Co-operative Republic 
is revealed. There is nothing very new in this part, except 
perhaps the general attempt to present it in the garb of science, 
which is as debateable as it is daring. ‘Even this cannot be said 
of his chapter on the economic theories of co-operation : we have 
here the well-worn arguments on behalf of co-operation versus 
capitalism, and though M. Poisson has the courage to indicate 
some of the problems and difficulties, he also has the courage, 
albeit of a different sort, to brush them ina sentence from his path. 

The following chapters deal with ‘‘ Co-operation essentially 
socialistic,’ The Co-operative Republic considered from the point 
of view of the Juristic, Political, and Moral Relations of Society,” 
and ‘‘Congenerous Doctrines’? (of Associationist Socialism, 
Marxism, and Syndicalism). Here M. Poisson is breaking new 
ground, and if his treatment is very much that of the pioneer, 
he may more readily be forgiven. One is, however, inclined to 
wonder whether M. Poisson, as scientist, in search of a synthesis, 
is not here taking a back seat to M. Poisson as recruiting sergeant ! 
In the two final parts on ‘‘ Limits to the Realisation ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Realisation ”’ of the Co-operative Republic there is much which 
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provides food for thought, particularly on the subject of the rdle 
of the wholesale society, although there is little to help the 
Doubting Thomas, and nothing more solid than an obvious 
enthusiasm and passionate faith to feed the converted. Prob- 
ably the book would read diiferently to the continental co-operator, 
whose years are less numerous than those of his British parent. 
But the book is well worth reading, and the translator is to be 
congratulated for preserving so successfully the sparkle as well 
as the matter of the author. 
J. W. F. Rowe. 


Report upon Large Scale Co-operative Marketing in, the. U A.. 
By R. B. Forrester, M.A., M.Com. Ministry of Agriculture 
Economic Series No. 4. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. 6d. 


‘Tt is for the British farmer to consider whether and in what 
way the salient features of large scale co-operative marketing can 
be applied to British conditions.’ With this sentence Mr. Forrester 
lays down his pen, and flippancy suggests that he did so with a 
somewhat sardonic smile, as much as to say, “‘ Yes, and that’s 
given them something to think about.’ Mr. Forrester would 
certainly be justified if such a thought did really pass through 
his mind. May we picture Farmer Jones hurrying back from the 
daily round to fulfil the colossal task thus laid upon him? May 
we picture the landlord of ‘“‘ The Red Lion”’ dismally regarding 
his market day luncheon table cloth, all covered with fork-drawn 
reproductions of Mr. Forrester’s diagrams? And in a few years’ 
time will the daily requirements of the typists of the District 
Sales office recompense him as well as the weekly male festivities 
of to-day? Mr. Forrester suggests the doom of yet one more 
feature of Merrie England. 

We hope for Mr. Forrester’s sake that his report will be carefully 
studied by those most directly concerned, for it represents a vast 
amount of investigation. He gives an extraordinarily detailed 
picture of this ‘‘ new invention ”’ which is bringing “‘ the notions 
and outlook of big business into the marketing of farm products.”’ 
The Ministry of Agriculture is to be congratulated on its prompti- 
tude in supplying a report on this new and vigorous child, and 
on its choice of a reporter. But the title of “Report” may 
be somewhat misleading. We have here very little analysis and 
very little conclusion: what we have got is an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable general survey. Doubtless that is the 
first step, but it is to be hoped that Mr. Forrester, either with 
or without the mantle of the Ministry, will supply the second 
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stage, and so make the task which he has laid on the British 
farmer, a little easier! 

To attempt a summary of the contents of this document would 
be useless, as well as impossible ; indeed, we rather feel it is already 
too condensed. This would not be so to those who have some 
acquaintance with the movement, and who can supply the back- 
ground of conditions in various parts of the U.S. But for others 
the condensed nature of the survey gives it an air of unreality. 
It seems like a theory, and not like a description of what is. 
But even the most casual reader cannot fail to be impressed by 
the big business atmosphere, and it serves once more as a reminder 
of what the townman is only too apt to forget, namely, that agri- 
culture is a business and not a pleasant pastime. 

As has been said, there are few conclusions—perhaps the 
movement is still so young that conclusions, however tentative, 
would be rash. Is one to assume that the growth of the move- 
ment is sufficient proof that it really does pay better than the 
old methods from the farmers’ point of view? This is clearly 
a crucial question, and if the answer is in the affirmative, there 
is the question, who loses? Is it a more efficient method? 
And who reaps the economy? The farmer in cash and the 
consumer in quality? And is Mr. Forrester right in supposing 
that the consumer need have no fear of this movement, or is he 
only thinking of the immediate future while the movement is 
still incomplete ? 

Finally, in considering the matter from the point of view of 
this country, we wish that Mr. Forrester had told us who started 
these various organisations. Was it some long-headed farmer 
in each case, or did this development of big business come from 
big business—that is, from dealers and middlemen? The problem 
as to who will provide the driving force in developing these and 
other innovations in this country is vitally interesting, even 
though we may dismiss the popular doctrine that all British 


farmers are fools at business. 
J. W. F. Rowe. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
Methuen and Co. Ltd. 1925. Pp. x+280. ros. 6d. 


Teachers and students of modern economic history have been 
for many years on the watch for a brief but adequate account of 
the Industrial Revolution, which should replace or supplement 
the books of Toynbee and Mantoux, incorporating the results of 
more recent research. For this task Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are 
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exceptionally well fitted ; readers of their earlier books have long 
wished that they would write a more general work, which would 
deal with the Industrial Revolution as a whole, and not with 
isolated aspects. The Rise of Modern Industry goes some way 
towards fulfilling this desire, though the book is primarily con- 
cerned not so much with the actual details of the industrial changes 
as with their historical setting. ‘‘ It is an attempt to put the 
Industrial Revolution in its place in history, and to give an account 
both of its significance and of the causes which determined the 
age and the society in which it began.”’ 

The other books of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have led some of 
their readers to suppose that the authors regard the Industrial 
Revolution as catastrophic and cataclysmic; and many people 
still have a deep-rooted conviction that the movement began in 
1760 and was complete by 1832. The inadequacy of this view is 
emphasised at the outset of the present book. ‘‘ The Industrial 
Revolution was in one sense catastrophic, since it had effects 
which were immediate, and spectacular; in another it was 
gradual, for it was the climax or sum of a series of developments, 
none of them peculiar to England, some of them later in time in 
England than elsewhere. . . . It could not be said of a society 
so complex as this, that it was created by Watt, by Arkwright, by 
Crompton, or by Stephenson.”’ The technical inventions of such 
men as these were not miracles, falling from heaven upon an 
unscientific age; they were called forth by the previous expan- 
sion of commerce, and by the scientific renascence of the later 
seventeenth century. ‘‘A world that was full of hydrostatics and 
chemistry, of air pumps and microscopes, was singularly favour- 
able to mechanical invention.”’ 

It must not be thought from this emphasis on the evolutionary 
character of economic transition that the authors have recanted 
their earlier idea of the Industrial Revolution as a shattering 
force, resulting in social chaos. “Some critics argue that the 
term ‘ revolution ’ is misleading, and it is true that it might seem 
to imply changes sharper and more abrupt than the change that 
came over the English people at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century.’ But ‘‘ when the fullest 
account has been taken of the qualifications that the case 
demands, it remains true that what happened at the Industrial 
Revolution could not justly be described by any phrase with less 
of catastrophe in its sense and sound.” 

The argument of the book is very carefully summarized in the 
authors’ preface. It runs on familiar lines, and need not be dwelt 
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upon in this review. The chief cause of dispute will concern the 
relative emphasis to be placed on the industrial changes and on 
the warfare of the period, as causes of social distress. Since the 
Great War it has become the fashion to blame the Napoleonic 
Wars for most of the social evils previously attributed to the 
Industrial Revolution. Professor Daniels, for instance, finds it 
difficult to believe ‘that an economic movement . . . which 
was characterised on the one hand by a greater power of produc- 
tion, and on the other by an expanding economic unity could, of 
itself, be a cause of widespread distress and social retrogression. 
. . . The social retrogression and evils which mark the Industrial 
Revolution period are only in a very secondary sense to be 
attributed to the economic movement: the primary cause is to 
be found in the war in which the country was engaged.” 

With this point of view Mr. and Mrs. Hammond cannot be 
expected to express complete agreement, bearing in mind the 
tone of their earlier books ; but they give the matter their most 
sympathetic consideration: ‘‘ It is tempting to think that the 
French Wars are responsible for all the evils that followed the 
Industrial Revolution, and that its course would have been wholly 
beneficient if these wars had not brought confusion, passion, and 
material ruin. This view would overlook important elements in 
the problem: the temperament of eighteenth century England, 
the social antecedents of the revolution, and the disturbances that 
would have been caused in any case by these vast changes in 
custom and social life... . But the war had undoubtedly a 
disastrous influence.”’ 

The main interest of the book does not lie in the discovery of 
any new facts, or even in any new interpretation of the accepted 
facts, but rather in an attempt to reclothe the subject in richer 
and more glowing colours than are within the reach of orthodox 
academic investigators, working patiently and laboriously at some 
minute point which still remains obscure. The book abounds in 
vivid and fascinating word-pictures of life under the early Roman 
Empire, in medieval city-states, and in eighteenth century 
England. Particularly interesting is the account of the industrial 
development of Gaul in the first two centuries of the Roman 
Empire. ‘ There were districts in Gaul that could vie with Asia 
in producing dyes... . The curing of bicon for the Roman 
market was a Gallic industry . . . glass-making was introduced 
from Syria, and factories set up in the Rhine valley and in Nor- 
mandy.” Frequently the historical parallels discovered by the 
authors raise a blush for modern civilisation. ‘ The private 
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citizen who gave Bordeaux an aqueduct costing £160,000, or . . 
the soldier who provided free baths for slave girls at Suessa 
Senonum . . . would have been astonished to learn that in the 
districts of South Wales, where men had risen in a few years to 
such wealth as would have rivalled the wealth of Atticus or 
Herodes, the poorer classes had to go a mile for water, waiting 
in a queue a great part of the night.” 

Historical analogy is, of course, a dangerous plaything; and 
there can be no doubt that in many passages the authors have 
been led by their love of fine writing into rash over-statements. 
Of this there are typical instances in Chapter XII, where the 
analogy between the slave trade and the parish apprenticeship 
system is grotesquely over-stressed. There are very few typo- 
graphical errors to correct ; though the phrase, ‘‘ Tartan robbers 
and Persian kings’ (p. 187), has a somewhat incongruous sound. 

Taking the book as a whole, the authors have shown an admir- 
able capacity for selecting the most vivid phrases, the most 
striking analogies, and the most convincing authorities, to support 
their case. Beauty of language and adequate scholarship are here 
fused by competent literary craftsmanship into a most stimulating 
and imaginative book. The last sentence in the book is, perhaps, 
the most majestic: ‘‘ Thus the Industrial Revolution takes its 
place in the infinite rhythm that the life of man obeys, whether 
it is passed under Cesar or Khan, under Emperor or Pope. . . 
beneath skies that are radiant with the first beauty of Greek 
column or Gothic spire, or beneath skies from which God’s light 
is fled, that look on cities given to the flames, and ships sailing 
for plunder across remorseless seas.” 

ARTHUR REDFORD. 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. Vol. 1: 
1789-1848. By G. D. H. Cote. Labour Publishing Co. 6s. 


Mr. Cole was once regarded as an,infant prodigy, but he has 
become a portent. If all the words that he has written were 
placed end to end, no one can say what distant planet that inflam- 
mable train might explode. And yet the freshness and fascina- 
tion, not exactly of his literary style, but of his historical method, 
remain unimpaired. In this little volume of less than two hundred 
pages, he touches on enough topics to fill a modest library, and 
yet all is clear, every figure is sharply characterised, and each 
fact slips quietly into its appointed place. The general treatment 
is fair; and it is not easy to be fair when you are writing an 
account of the doings of one party in a long and bitter struggle. 
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The last chapter, in particular, is noticeable for its appreciation 
of the trials of the Capitalist during the early years of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and of the difficulties he had to contend with 
owing to the shortage of capital and the vagaries of the money 
market. 

Once only does Mr. Cole forget himself and use words which 
may, perhaps, be spoken in the heat of the moment, but should 
not be printed. The sentence will be found near the bottom of 
page 58. Once he seems to claim for his Working Class Movement 
more than it is entitled to. ‘‘ The Reform Act was carried,” he 
writes, “chiefly by working-class agitation, and by the threat 
of a revolution in which the workers would have played the 
leading part.’’ Working-class agitation had a share in causing 
the Reform Bill to be introduced, but not in causing it to be 
carried. The Whigs, once they had adopted the policy of Reform, 
were quite capable of looking after themselves. The threat of 
revolution only came after the victory had been won, and then 
it was based on a misunderstanding of the situation. On one or 
two small points Mr. Cole is not entirely convincing. He is, for 
example, in conflict with the results of recent research, when he 
holds that the rapid increase of population between 1760 and 
1830 was accompanied by a rising death rate, ana he produces 
no arguments in support of his view. 

Mr. Cole expounds his faith in the appropriate language of 
creeds. ‘“‘ As there are not really three or four separate movements 
in one country, but one movement, so International Labour really 
makes up a single movement. . . . There is but one Capitalist 
system: out of it springs but one Labour Movement.” But. in 
fact, history is neither so neat nor so symmetrical as Mr. vole 
would like. It is true that there is a Working Class Movement 
in England to-day ; it is true that Labour developed symptoms 
of class-consciousness a century anda halt ago. But it is not safe 
to assume continuity. The question bristles with difficulties. 
Before 1832 Labour was only a junior partner in the forces working 
for Reform, but Chartism was predominantly working-class in 
character, and can justly be described as “‘ embryonic Socialism, 
based on the class war.’”’ In the final enfranchisement of the 
labourer, however, Labour took little part. How much of the 
Reform Movement, then, belongs to the Labour Movement ? It 
is the same with Co-operation. The co-operative ideal was un- 
doubtedly at first an inspiration to the working class. But it is 
difficult to agree with Mr. Cole that Co-operation to-day ‘‘ remains 
fundamentally a working-class movement.” If all he means 1s 
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that it is composed of “‘ workers,” he is certainly right. But how 
can we reasonably find place in one movement both for Trade 
Unions of wage-earners in rebellion against Capitalism, and big 
Capitalist associations that employ rebellious wage-earners ? 
Mr. Cole serves up his Working Class Movement like a whiting, 
with its tail in its mouth. 

It is in his introductory chapter that the author puts forward 
his rather controversial views of industrial history. In the 
narrative that follows, the reader is left free to agree or dissent, 
and does not feel that pressure is being applied to drive him in 
one direction or the other. It is a book for*which students will 
be grateful. T. H. MARSHALL. 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Edited by PROFESSOR 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. Benn. 1926. 2 vols. Pp. xxii + 
474 and vili+ 501. 42s. net. 


“People are talking much about absolute monarchs; there 
is no monarch, thank God, in Europe who has the power of the 
President.”’ So said George V to Ambassador Page—with 
Page’s cordial assent. In all ages autocrats and “ favourites ”’ 
have never been far apart. But the medieval monarch, for 
instance, had at least the excuse that “ the rightful advisers of 
the Crown’”’ surrounded him, not by his own choice, but by 
heredity or precedent; President Wilson’s rightful advisers, 
his cabinet and his ambassadors, were emphatically his own 
selection—save that here, too, the “‘ favourite’ had had no small 
say. There was, therefore, the less excuse for the fact, only too 
clearly revealed in these papers, that the “‘ executive sessions ”’ 
of Wilson and House were often more frequent and infinitely 
more important than the formal cabinets, and that House was 
sent on special missions over the heads of ambassadors of Wilson’s 
own choice, and sometimes ‘on business to which the ambassador 
was utterly opposed, and from participation in which he ostenta- 
tiously abstained. Not for a moment would we suggest that the 
Colonel used these strange and unofficial powers unworthily, 
but the precedent was surely unfortunate. 

Moreover, it seems likely that this anomalous position went far 
to invalidate some of his most vital internetional efforts. To put 
it bluntly, House was proposing from the uncommitted security 
of his non-official position to get at least preliminary commit- 
ments from the highest state-officers of other governments. Again 
we do not suggest that the possibility of disownment entered 
House’s mind, but it is scarcely surprising that Grey, or Beth- 
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mann-Hollweg, or Jules Cambon, however much they liked and 
admired House the man, should have been chary of committing 
themselves too far to one who carried only the credentials of 
unofficial friend of a President who was himself something of an 
enigma, whose autocratic powers were little understood in Europe, 
and the official words and acts of whose more regular agents 
often seemed at variance with the proposals of House. 

And so we find that for all their friendliness, European states- 
men usually concealed essentials. Much is made of the Colonel’s 
visit to Europe in 1914 to bring about Anglo-German friendship 
by American mediation and co-operation, and long afterwards 
he appears still to suppose that he had nearly averted the Great 
War. He seems to have been uninformed, or to have realised 
quite insufficiently, how far at that moment, thanks to Grey and 
Bethmann-Hollweg, England and Germany had already come 
together in African and Asiatic agreements and an approach to 
naval agreement, and how futile was that rapprochement in 
face of the outcry of Poincarist France, Grey’s determination to 
do nothing to weaken the Entente, and the alliance-links that 
bound the Western Powers to the unappeased Austro-Russian 
feud in the Balkans. 

It is unfortunate that this should be the first of House’s major 
interventions in European affairs to be narrated. It leaves the 
impression of a rather naive American plunging into the intricacies 
of European diplomacy with the conviction that all that is needed 
is the “‘ get-together” spirit of a Rotarian. He had certainly 
learned much before his rg16 mission—the most discussed episode 
of all. There was a definite plan here, a plan to force on both 
Germany and the Allies a peace of compromise, with guarantees 
for the future wherein the embryo League of Nations is plainly 
perceptible. The plan, of course, was not to be seriously pushed 
unless the Allies first agreed in principle. Then, if Germany 
refused ‘‘the United States will probably come into the war 
against her.’’ Subsequent revelations have made it plain that 
Germany would not have agreed, but Wilson’s slowness to leave 
pacific paths in the next twelve months makes one doubtful 
whether at the critical moment he would not have stressed 
that ‘‘ probably ”’ with which he annotated House’s unconditional 
promise of assistance, and which Professor Seymour vainly tries 
to explain away. So we are by no means convinced that the 
Allied refusal of the House proposal really delayed American 
military co-operation for a year, as House and his editor rather 


strongly suggest. 
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At the same time we should like to know rather more of the 
British side than Lord Grey has seen fit to tell us. As it is, we 
are left with the impression that House was played with. He met 
with charming receptions in three countries—was it not important 
to keep the goodwill of the President ?—but Germany was as far 
from confessing her real peace-terms as England and France from 
revealing a network of secret treaties utterly incompatible with 
the Wilson-House idea’ of a settlement to which they were sup- 
posed to be giving favourable consideration. 

But if in 1914 and 1916 the potential importance of House’s 
intervention was rather less than he supposed, there is 10 doubt 
of the supreme service he rendered in another direction, in keeping 
the peace between England and America at times when, as this 
book reveals more clearly than any of its predecessors, it was 
within an ace of being broken, at least to the point of embargo on 
munitions and supplies. There was a British representative at 
Washington who is revealed as quite peculiarly unfitted for his 
post, while at St. James’ there was a Walter Page who, in his 
enthusiasm for England and the Allied cause, too often played 
the part sometimes dangerously adopted by nineteenth-century 
British ambassadors at the Sublime Porte—that of stiffening the 
resistance of the government to which they were accredited by 
private assurances that official protests of their own government 
need not be taken too seriously. There were here all the materials 
for a serious clash and, short of the removal of the ambassadors 
concerned, it is difficult to see how better the situation could have 
been met than by the unofficial intervention of House, insisting 
to England on the seriousness of American protests, insisting 
to his own government on the difficulties of British acquiescence 
and their very real desire to meet America in every way which 
would not involve probable loss of the war, and doing both 
services, thanks to his personal contacts, and to the confidence 
reposed in him by both parties to the dispute, with a tactful 
efficiency such as could have been achieved by no other man. 

These papers reveal a man of supreme capacity for real and 
useful friendship, of high ideals of public service, and of the rarest 
prescience in things political and internatioual, perhaps also of an 
immense if peculiar ambition and rather deficient in humour. 
After comparing his complaints of the inevitability of war while 
European Powers pile up armaments with his campaigns for 
vastly increased American armaments in order that his country 
might make her weight properly felt in straightening out the 
tangled affairs of Europe, or his lamentation over the wickedness 
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of the old diplomacy with the proud recital of his own use—in 
the best of causes—of most of its hackneyed tricks, one begins to 
see new light on Page’s epithet ‘‘ House, solemn House.’’ 

L. G. RoBinson. 


Origins of the Whig Party. By E. Matcotm Carro_t, Assistant 
Professor of History in Duke University. Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina. 


In this study of Party origins in America, Professor Carroll has 
sought to throw some light from an inner political standpoint 
on the curious and fascinating machinations which occupied 
the centre of the political stage in the era between the passing 
of the Fathers and the appearance of sharply defined sectional 
conflict. Behind the scenes the great issues which dominated 
the middle of the century were shaping themselves. The stage 
itself for the time being was crowded with the figures of conflicting 
personalities. As Professor Carroll comments, ‘‘ Principles had 
little to do with the origins of the Whig Party’; it was a period 
of politics in a narrow sense, dominated by personal ambitions 
and animosities, rather than of statesmanship. Virtually, the 
sole element of more than temporary and campaign importance 
was the transition from the aristocracy of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Adams to the personal democracy of Jackson and 
the politically more amenable democracy of Harrison. 

Dealing with this surface ferment of ever shifting allegiances, 
groups, and parties, the writer makes little attempt to link his 
close analysis of personal politics to the greater historical move- 
ments underlying them. So severely has he limited his field that 
even the activities of the Jackson and Van Buren administrations 
are scarcely touched upon, despite his conclusion that opposition 
to these administrations was almost the sole unifying factor in the 
Whig Party. No doubt definitive as a study of the personal 
motivation of Clay, Webster, McLean and others in this period, 
the work can be of no great service to the general student. 

It is equipped with an exhaustive bibliography and a number 


of maps of the chief elections. 
Sa OF 


The Chief Sources of English Legal History. By P. H. WINFIELD. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xviii + 374. 20s. net. 

Dr. Winfield is a disciple of the School of Maitland, and his book 

is not unworthy even of that great master. Dealing strictly 

with the basic sources of his subject, he has given us an ample 
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account of their nature and limitations, written in a style that is 
always easy to read, and is often enlivened by some shrewd or 
witty comment. To the lawyer and the student of constitutional 
history, his work will be as indispensable as Gross’s classic volume. 

Yet Dr. Winfield’s work is not merely a bibliography. Parts 
of it are really substantial monographs on themes that are, at 
best, only partially known. His chapter (V) on Statutes, for 
instance, is an extremely interesting account of the history of 
statute-law. Dr. Winfield would himself be the last to claim that he 
has really told us what, let us say, a fourteenth-century lawyer 
would have regarded as an authentic source. of legal reference. 
But at least he has made us feel the importance of his theme ; and 
when we have answered questions such as occur in his treatment 
we shall have gone much further towards an understanding, for 
instance, of what the mediaeval Parliament really was. And 
not less interesting is his discussion of case-law. What, for 
instance, is the relation of the Year-Books to the principle of 
decision by precedent? Were they, as Mr. Plucknett has sug- 
gested, additional illustrations to the practitioner’s text-book, 
intended to show the changing principles in use? Certainly, as 
he says, they were not quoted as the report of a case is quoted in 
the courts to-day. They seem like repositories of substantive 
law which illumine but do not control; their use as precedent 
comes late, and not early, in their history. 

Particularly valuable is Dr. Winfield’s chapter on Abridgments 
where he has done pioneer work of a most interesting kind. He 
traces, so to say, their evolution from the concise chaos of Statham, 
through Fitzherbert and Broke, to what is really their contempor- 
ary apogee in Halsbury’s Laws of England. A great chapter on 
“ text-books’’ is also iull of problems and suggestions. The 
whole book makes the student realise how much legal develop- 
ment is the child of legal form. One is inclined to envy the 
Harvard Law School, before whom these lectures were delivered, 
the chance to discuss them with Dr. Winfield. Certainly he has 
ploughed a rich field to the benefit of us all. 

Hy, oj aad 


Local Government in Many Lands: A Comparative Study. By 
5. Montacu Harris, O.B.E.,,M.A\ \(P»S.. King. 25s. 
net). 


There are so few good books on Local Government, especially 
when it is comparatively treated, that a ready welcome awaits 
any author. Mr. Harris has a wide experience of local govern- 
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ment, and has done able work in furthering international dis- 
cussion of the science of local administration. In this book he 
has collated the material collected from abroad by various 
Departments of State for the use of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government. Quite a good sketch of local government in 
many lands is the result. Some thirty systems are reviewed 
and their main features set down ina very clear style. Necessarily, 
it is local government in too many lands; too many, that is to 
say, for the method and spirit of government to be apprehended 
over and above the bare structure. One cannot tell from these 
sketches how far each system satisfies the citizen, and gives him 
good services at low prices, nor what problems have emerged 
from contact between the machinery and the social needs of 
to-day. The last chapter (p. 307 et seq) is, however, a very able 
review of the meaning of all the information contained in the 
preceding chapters. This readily enables the reader to appreciate 
how far local government is local self-government, and how 
various are the means of central control over local authorities. 
All over the world there is a tendency to adopt larger areas of 
administration. We are rapidly moving away from the parish 
at the compulsion of large-scale services, and never more urgent 
than to-day was the question of rightly distributing powers 
between the centre and the localities. Unfortunately, the 
theoretical treatment of local government, never a strong point 
in the schools, has in the last fifteen years been but weakly pur- 
sued. The Webbs have forged ahead with their reconstruction 
of the period 1689-1832, and have thrown off a most ingenious 
scheme of reform in their ‘‘ Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain.’”” No one has yet turned to the nineteenth century and 
our own day. Redlich’s work is out of date and was never of 
commanding significance. The material now available is more 
than abundant, and the field is at present invitingly open to 
pioneers ; the student who has the virtue of passionate curiosity 
to satisfy, and a modest hope to see his work made the basis of 


reform, may well turn his steps in this direction. 
H. F. 
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C. F. TRENNERY: The Origin and Early History of Insurance, including 
the Contract of Bottomry. P.S. King. 
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*P,H. WINFIELD: The Chief Sources of English Legal History. Humphrey 
Milford. 

P, A. Wapta and G. N. Josn1: Money and the Money Market in India. 
Macmillan. 

J. C. WorpswortH: Adventures in Philosophy. Allen and Unwin. 

WL. WovtTinsky : Die Welt in Zahlen. 3. Buch. Berlin: Rudolf Mosse. 

The Accountant's and Secretary's Yearbook, 1926. Edinburgh: E. and S. 
Livingstone. 

A Bibliography of Robert Owen, the Socialist, 1771-1858. Aberystwyth : 
National Library of Wales. 

Committee on Industry and Trade: Survey of Industrial Relations. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Report on an Investigation into the Rates of Wages, the Hours of Employment 
and the Degree of Industrial Organisation in the Wholesale and Retail 
Meat Distributive Trade. H.M.S.O. 

Report . . . (on) the Effect on Migration of Schemes of Social Insurance. 

H.M.S.O. 

Report of an Enquiry into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial History 
of 3,331 Boys and 2,701 Girls Registered for Employment at Employment 
Exchanges and Juvenile Employment Bureaux, June and July, 1925. 
Le NiESSHO} 

Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914 to 1925. International Labour 
Office (London: P. S. King). 

Workmen’s Compensation in the United States. 1.L.0. 

Royal Colonial Institute Bibliographies : No. 2. 


Periodicals Received 


Annali di Economia. 

Bollettino della Emigvazione. 

Bombay Labour Gazette. 

Citta di Milano: Bollettino Municipale Mensile. 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 
Clave Market Review. 

Economia. 

Federal Reserve Board: Annual» Report. 
Giornale degli Economistt. 

Indian Journal of Economics. 

Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics. 
Metron. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Przeglad Polityczny. 

Riforma Sociale. 

Rivista del Divitto Commerciale. 

Sociological Review. 

Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Socialpolitik. 
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List of Theses in Economics and Allied 
Subjects in progress in Universities 
and Colleges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


THE following is the second annual list of theses in preparation at the 
various universities, and includes those mentioned in the first annual and 
supplementary lists (June and November, 1925) which have been com- 
pleted, those which are believed still to be in progress, and theses registered 
during the past twelve months. It is the hope of the editors that such 
lists will prevent overlapping and will help students in similar fields to 
know one another. 

A number of research students have withdrawn their candidature for 
higher degrees during the past twelve months, and so far as is known 
the subjects of their researches are now unappropriated. A list of these 
subjects is appended, and students who may think of taking them up, 
and who wish to be put in touch with those who have abandoned them, 
may transmit their inquiries through the assistant editor of Economica, 
who will forward letters when the address of the retiring student is known 
to him. 

The list below of theses in preparation gives, in the following order, the 
name of the student, the place of his graduation, the title of his thesis, 
the probable date of completion and, in italics, the university or college 
at which he is preparing it. The initials L.S.E. are printed throughout 
for the London School of Economics and Political Science, University of 


London. 


THESES IN PROGRESS 


Economics (Descriptive and Analytical) 


EupHEMIA ALEXANDER. Edinburgh. A comparative study in unem- 
ployment. 1927. Edinburgh. 
T. Braco. L.S.E. Unemployment as affected by industrial organisation. 


1928. ea Sui « 

E. M. Burns. L.S.E. The problems of state regulation of wages. 
Completed. i EET i 
Janie D. R. Currie. Glasgow. Women’s work, its conditions and 
remuneration. ; Glasgow. 

S. P. Dopps. Cambridge. The clothing industry in Great Britain. 1920. 
LS of 
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P. T. Ettsworts. Oxford. Recent developments in industrial combina- 
tion, especially in Germany. 1926. Oxford. 
D. E. Evans. Cardiff. The British income tax before 1900 in the light of 
legislation passed, public enquiries held and literature relating to the 


subject. 1927. YB aye op 
A. D, Gaver. Oxford. Unemployment in British industries, 1815-1850. 
O27. Oxford. 
A. P. L. Gorpon. Oxford. The problem of trust and monopoly control in 
the light of the German law of 1923. 1926. Oxford. 


E.M. Hampson. Poverty in Cambridgeshire prior to 1834. Cambridge. 
H. J. Lippincton. L.S.E. The reciprocal influences of economics and 


accountancy. 1927. (ISEB: 

E. A. Ltoyp. Aberystwyth. A comparative study ofthe labour movement 
in England, France and Italy. 1926. I5S2B. 

D. Mitrany. Paris; Hamburg. The economic and social effects of the 
agrarian reforms in south eastern Europe. 1927. Hee SE. 

P, NatH. Vienna. The development of Indian economic thought. Com- 
pleted. Lois. 

G. P. PHansEe. Oxford. Unemployment in British industries, 1850-1885. 
1027, Oxford. 
H.C. Setu. Allahabad. The distribution of wealth in an Indian province. 
Completed. IEtS iE. 

F. I. SHAFFNER. Harvard. Gold movements in international trade. 1927. 
Oxford. 


H. B. SPAULDING. Toronto. A critical and comparative study of the 
income tax laws of Great Britain and the United States. Completed. 


pW ood 
E. THomas. Oxford. A study of the social and economic influences of the 
small unit of cultivation. 1926. Oxford. 


M. WarBuRTON. London. A comparative study of developments in 
national health insurance in Great Britain and France since 1914. 


Glasgow. 

W.H. Wyman. Australian land legislation. Cambridge. 
Statistics 

L. R. Conner. L.S.E. The relation between average issue of marriage 

and rate of population growth. Completed. VEY IES. 

H. Perrett. L.S.E. Economic provision for the aged in recent times. 

I92-. (Eye 2 


Economic History 


G. C. ALLEN. Birmingham. The economic development of Birmingham 


and the Black Country since 1860. 1928. Birmingham. 
K. B. BHARucHAa. Bombay; Oxford. The history of the cotton-mill 
industry in western India. Completed. uD SEs. 
E. Bowyer. L.S.E. English trade in Southern Europe in the fifteenth 
century. 1927. MRS Ee: 
H.R. M. CuamBertatn, L.S.E. Emancipation from slavery in the British 
Empire. 1926. TS. 


N. Clements. L.S.E. The progress of the industrial revolution from 1850 
to 1890. 1928. ES cB. 
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F. J. Cousins. L.S.E. Emancipation from slavery in the British Empire. 
1926. LSE. 

W. C. Dickinson. St. Andrews. The administrative history of Scotland 
from the reign of David I to the union of crowns in 1603. 192-. 


LSeE. 

A. R. Fixry. L.S.E. Economic development of Egypt since 1879. 1926. 
LTS: 

A. T. Fiicut. L.S.E. Social legislation relating to mining: nineteenth 
century. 1929. TES, 
GRIGOR GRANT. Glasgow. American economic history of the nineteenth 
century. Glasgow. 

T. P. Gunton. L.S.E. The effect of economic changes on educational 
practice since 1800. 1929. EeS.e, 
Bertua Hari. L.S.E. The financial activities of Pallavicino and certain 
other Italian financiers under Elizabeth. 1927. AD oda, 
ANN HAMBROOK. L.S.E. English commercial policy with special refer- 
ence to France, 1660-1713. 1927. DSi; 


H. J. HAmMItton. Glasgow. A history of the brass and copper industries 
of England from Elizabethan times to the industrial revolution. 


Completed. = Glasgow. 
WINIFRED HAWARD. Girton. Parties in East Anglia during the Wars of 
the Roses. 1926. Bedford College, London. 
MARGARET JAMES. Girton. Social and economic projects and policy under 
the Commonwealth. 1927. USE. 
J. S. Jones. L.S.E. England’s foreign trade in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 1927. GE NSO 


A. V. Jupcres. King’s College, London. The relation between the Crown 
and the commercial classes from the dissolution of Parliament in 1629 


to the Civil War. 1927. 1L, SSH ie 
W. A. McPueEr. Edinburgh. Chartered companies of the ’eighties. Com- 
pleted. TS See 
D. MarsHALL. The Poor Laws, 1662-1782. Cambridge. 


G.S. Maxton. Edinburgh. A special inquiry into agricultural developments 
during the mid-eighteenth century on the estate of the Earl of March- 


mont in Berwickshire. 1927. Edinburgh. 

J. L. Morcan. Glasgow. The administration of monasteries in medieval 
Scotland. Glasgow. 

J. D.S. Paur. Yale. Mining in Cumberland in the sixteenth century. 1926. 
eS. 

Ivy M. PincupecKk. Nottingham. The working life of women in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 1927. Wiis Lin 


M. M. Postan. L.S.E. English trade in Northern Europe in the fifteenth 
century. 1926. USE. 
S. H. Roperts. Melbourne. French colonial policy with special reference 
to the period since 1870. 1927. VSN 
J. C. Rocue. Birmingham. The history of the Birmingham jewelry trade. 
1926. Birmingham. 
I. S. Rossiter. Yale. Modern immigration into England. 1927. L.S.E. 
C. F. Smitu. Cambridge. Scottish trade and commerce in the later seven- 
teenth century. Glasgow. 
H. Stanners. L.S.E. Social life in towns in England other than London, 


1800-1830. 1929. ENS. £5, 
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R. F. Wess. Birmingham. The industrial and social background of the 


Chartist movement in Birmingham. 1926. Biymingham. 
S, S. Witson. Oxford. Social conditions with special reference to unem- 
ployment in the years following 1815. 1927. ELSE. 


Currency and Banking 
A. R. Burns. L.S.E. The origin and early history of money and monetary 


problems. 1926. EA Sas.. 

P, Ernzic. Budapest; Paris. Investment abroad. 192-. TASTE. 
G. R. Etvey. Oxford. Methods of currency stabilisation. Completed. 

Oxford. 

D. Fercuson. The War finances of Germany. Cambridge. 

W. P. Harper. King’s College, London. Public. borrowing, the rise of 

banking, etc., 1640-1680. 1926. TSE. 


D. T. Jack. Glasgow. Economics of the gold standard. 1926, Glasgow. 
J. Kauane. L.S.E. English currency ideas, 1816-1844. 1926. TS. 
J. KosTanEcKI. Cracow. The influence of inflation and deflation on 


banking. 1927. W452. 

S. Y. Liv. Pennsylvania; Northwestern. A comparative study of the 
English and American money markets. 1927. WDeE 

A. K. C. Morisey. Oxford. The application of the gold standard in 
eastern countries. 1927. Te. SEE: 
T.S. Opie. Adelaide. The evolution of Australian banking and currency. 
1927. TLS ep 

P. SincER. Vienna; L.S.E, The functions and structure of banking. 1927. 
LSE. 

P. H. Travers. Dublin. History of exchange theories. ES3E. 


EvELYN G. WILson. Oxford. The resumption of cash payments: the 
problem as illustrated by the experience of England, U.S.A., Russia, 


Austria and Italy. 1927. PERSE. 
Commerce 
V.R. Avice. Madras; Oxford. The commercial aspect of Indian handi- 
craft industry. 1927. TS eo. 


K.N. Batt. Punjab ; California. The rural Punjab: astudy of agriculture 
as an industry under the British rule of that province. 192—. L.S.E. 
S. R. CHALONER. Manchester. The economics of retail distribution in a 


large city. 1929. HSS, Les 
EILEEN Eriison. L.S.E. Thé problem of the cotton industry with 
special reference to the British Empire. 1929. ESE. 


S.H. FRANKEL. Johannesburg. The development of the Witwatersrand 
gold-mining industry : a study in industrial organisation and finance. 


O27. HES ALE. 
E.D.McCettum. Glasgow. Industries of the Tyneside during Wartime. 
Glasgow. 

W. McLean. Glasgow. Costs and value in relation to the cotton manu- 
facture in Madras. Glasgow. 

A. PitummeER. London. Modern industrial organisation, with special 
reference to industrial disputes in Great Britain. 1927. SEX 


JAMILA SIRAJUDDIN. Punjab. A comparative study of the development 
and economies of the woollen industry in the Punjab and Scotland. 
1927. Edinburgh. 
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H. R. Soni. Edinburgh; L.S.E. Indian industries and industrial 


problems. 1927. TSE. 

J. Taytor. Edinburgh. Railway organisation and administration. 

Completed. Edinburgh. 

S. UYEHARA, Keio. English and Japanese foreign trade in the Far East 

in the twentieth century. Completed. L.S.E. 
Sociology 

J. F. Butsara. Bombay. Social waste as affecting human welfare. 1927. 

LSE; 


E, E. Evans-PritcHarD. Oxford. The ethnology of Africa, with special 
reference to the peoples of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 1926. L.S.E. 
R. W. Firta. Auckland. Economic organisation in Polynesian societies. 


1926. Se 
D.S.L. Fu. Shanghai. The Chinese family. 1927. Ji ok 
TERESA JOSEPH. Madras; L.S.E. The economic aspects of the caste 

system as it exists at Malabar. 1926. ERS Dp 


W. P. Larkin. Cork. The theory of property in the eighteenth century ; 
its historical antecedents with special reference to England and 


Locke. 1926. eto on 
EvELYN M. LAawreENcE. L.S.E. The relation between intelligence and 
environment. 1926. NEY) Dip 
MarGARET G, MacGrecor. Edinburgh. Women’s industrial organisa- 
tion in Australia. 1927. Edinburgh. 


PHyLitis A. MANNING. Manchester. Labour discontent, with special 
reference to the lessening margin between the pay of skilled and 


unskilled workers. 1926. Ba Sal oe 
HoRTENSE POWDERMAKER. Goucher College. A sociological study of 
leadership in a primitive society. 1927. JES Op 


W. J. WARNER. George Washington; Yale. The humanitarian move- 
ment in England in the eighteenth century, with special reference to 
the relation between the revival in religious life and the beginning of 
industrial change. 1926. TEE ene 


Political Science 
M. Awap. Liverpool. The conflict of nationalism and imperialism in the 


Near East. Completed. Ha OR 
P.S. Berasco. L.S.E. The political theory of the Quakers. 1927. 

Lis 

AGNEs A. Brown (Hiss). Wisconsin. Church and state in the education 

struggle of the nineteenth century. 1927. OG SO 

R. J. F. Coance. Cambridge. Greek social theory and the modern state. 

Completed. Ls. Sits 

Hitpa CLrarK. Birmingham. Problems of minorities in Europe. 1928. 

howd sda 

A. K. Das. Calcutta; Northwestern. The development of responsible 

government in the Philippines and India. 1927. NAS 


MarIAN DONAHUE. Smith College. Recent changes in international 
systems of transport and communication and their effect on inter- 
national relationship. 1927. Ue eis 

R. Emerson. Harvard. The theory of sovereignty in Germany, 1871- 
Ig2I. 19206. OR ay 
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P. K. Fu. Peking. The economic background of European diplomacy, 


1870-1914. 1928. PSE. 
Lucy M. Hawkins. Bedford College, London; Aberystwyth. The 
political faith of the English Non-jurors. 1927. TASSE 
ELIZABETH HELMER. Smith College. The mandates system in relation 
to Africa. 1926. TAS EE. 

B. JosepH. McGill. Nationality, its meaning, origins and growth. 
TO27¢ ) OS 

P. JosepH. McGill. The main factors in the reconstruction of China. 
1926. dB cee Ee 
W.L. KENDALL. L.S.E. The political ideas of John Stuart Mill. 1927. 
tide IP Oe 

T. J. Kiernan. Dublin. The finance of the Union. 1929. UeSak. 
T. T. G. Mar. Meiji, Tokio; Oberlin College. China’s relation with 
foreign powers. 1927. AS 32. 
M.S. Menta. Allahabad. The Indian States and their position in the 
constitution of India. 1928. TSE « 

F. Merson. London. Tariffs: astudy in public administration. 1929. 
ES. 

B. Prasap. Allahabad. The theory of government in ancient India. 
Completed. We Se 

L. Rocxow. George Washington; Harvard. Contemporary political 
thought in England. Completed. LSE. 

S. McK. Rosen. Minnesota; Columbia. Political motives. Completed. 
p bey Jake 

R. G. SHiman. Columbia. The effect of American diplomacy on European 
foreign relations, 1898-1914. 1927. i Bake) Ae 

Z. SHWARTZ. L.S.E. Social and political ideas of Maimonides. Com- 
pleted. W Dees) IER 

L. L. T’ane. L.S.E.; Vienna. Some aspects of colonial government 
with special reference to the Dutch East Indies. 1927. igs 8, 

J. A. THomas. Cambridge; Aberystwyth. An enquiry into the change 
in the character of Parliament, 1832-1922. Completed. USE. 

R. P. Tripatui. Allahabad; Punjab. Some aspects of Muslim adminis- 
tration in India. Completed. LSS, 
May G. Wattas. Newnham; Paris. Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de 
Vauvenargues. 1926. LS JE. 


E, A. WHITFIELD. L.S.E. Gabriel Bonnot de Mably. 1927. LSE: 

H. T. Yanc. Miami; Princeton; Columbia. Canadian federalism: a 
study of the constitution at work. 1926. RS? oe 

Economic Geography 

E.R. DuDLYKE. Aberystwyth. Economic geography of the milk supply 


of London. 1929. Fh yan hd 
ANNIE R. HatLey. Bedford College, London. The iron and steel indus- 
tries of the South Wales coalfield. 1928. STE. 
WINIFRIDE Hunt. L.S.E. Irrigation. 192-. LES IDR 
HiLrpa OrmsBy. L.S.E. European waterways. 192-. bite Bo oan 
L. G, Ropinson. Oxford. The human and historical geography of the 
middle Thames basin. 192-. DSS Op 


J. T. E. Watkins. Aberystwyth. Sources, routes, markets and uses of 
fishery products up to the age of steam. 1928. LASiE. 
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MarTHA E, WILson. Northwestern. Resolved: That Chicago can never 


become an ocean port. Completed. Di Sikie 

Law 
‘ 

1 Sat J. ALLEMEs. Lille. The position of inland seas and lakes and of 

straits in public international law. 192-. gS 

S. W. Buxton. L.S.E. Freedom of transit under the Treaty of Ver- 

sailles. 1926. TES Oe 

F, A, ENEvER. Cambridge. The history of the law of distress. 1928. 

L.S.E, 

M. H. Faumy. Cairo. The legal principles governing the international 

status of Egypt. 1927. DDS) Di 

H.C. GutTertpGe. Cambridge. The law of bankers’ commercial credits. 

IQ2-. Te Sees 

J. R. Keerey. Dublin. The effect of war upon private enemy property. 

To 7 LESSUEs 


H. LAuTERPAcHT. Lemberg: Vienna. Private law analogies in inter- 
national law, with special reference to international arbitration. 


Completed. A oR 
P. E. Renaup. McGill; Montreal; Paris. The constituent power in 
the constitution. 1927. {SY Din 
Miscellaneous 
ETHEL M. McWitiiAm. L.S.E. The training of girls for clerical work. 
1926. EXSTE, 
M. S. Mopax. Bombay. The Vendanta and Spinoza: a comparative 
study. 1927. Le. Sek. 
K. YosH1no. Meiji, Tokio. Accounting with special reference to the use 
of the abacus. 1927. PASE. 


THESES ABANDONED 


History of laissez-faire in English economics. 

Industrial life in the Punjab. 

Australia’s staple exports and the organisation of overseas trade. 

British capital and the development of South Africa. 

The administration of the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Some aspects of public opinion as an organ of group adjustment. 

The precursors of the Encyclopedists and the Physiocrats, 1715-1750. 

The cartography of medieval Britain. 
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School Notes 


The total number of regular students enrolled for the present Session 
up to May, 1926, is 966, and the number of occasional students is 1,819, 
making a grand total of 2,785. 


RECENT ACADEMIC SUCCESSES 


The degree of M.Sc. (Econ.) has been conferred on the following stu- 
dents: L. R. Connor, S. Uyehara and Martha E. Wilson. 

The Hugh Lewis Prize, of the value of 21 guineas offered annually, for 
the best essay on a selected subject by a student of the School has been 
awarded for 1926 to Alan Alves Dudley for an essay on “ The basis of 
Political Obligation.” The essay submitted by H. E. Batson on “ The 
best future Agricultural Policy for Great Britain,’’ and by F. W. Strike 
on *The Problems of Minimum Wage Legislation ’’ were next in order 
of merit. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENTSHIPS 


Martin White Scholarships.—Through the generosity of Mr. Martin 
‘White, two Scholarships for students (men or women) proceeding to 
Honours in Sociology will be offered for competition in 1926. The Scholar- 
ships, the value of which will be equivalent to complete remission of tuition 
fees, will be awarded to students who pass the Intermediate Examination 
for the B.Sc. (Econ.) or B.A. in July, 1926. The conditions of entry will 
be similar to those governing the-award of 1925 (see pp. 230-231 of the 
Calendar). 

A Metcalfe Scholarship is offered for competition in 1926. This Scholar- 
ship, founded under the will of the late Miss Agnes Edith Metcalfe, of the 
value of £30 a year for two years, is limited to women students who have 
passed the Intermediate Examination in Economics. The holder will be 
required to work as a full time student of the School for the Final B.Sc. 
(Econ.) Examination. Applications should be received by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London (from whom forms may be obtained) 
not later than September Ist, 1926. 

A Metcalfe Studentship will also be awarded, of the value of £60 for 
one year, tenable at the School. It is open to any woman student who 
has graduated in any University of the United Kingdom. The successful 
student will be required to undertake research into some social, economic 
or industrial problem to be approved by the University. Preference will 
be given to a student who proposes to study a problem bearing on the 
welfare of women. Application forms may be obtained from the Academic 
Registrar, University of London. Closing date for entries, September 1st, 
19206. 

A “Women’s Studentship” of the value of £150 a year for two years 
(in addition to remission of fees) will be awarded by the School in October, 
1926. The Studentship is open to women students not under the age of 
twenty who either possess a University degree, or who, not possessing a 
degree, are considered to possess the necessary qualifications to undertake 
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research. It is intended to promote the execution by young women 
students of definite pieces of original work, preferably in Economic History 
or, if no suitable candidate is forthcoming in that field, in some branch 
of Social Science. The subject of research must be approved by the 
Director of the School. Candidates should apply to the Secretary for 
further particulars and for a form of application, which should be com- 
pleted and returned not later than September 15th, 1926. 


STAFF 


The following elections to University Chairs have been made: 

Mr. H. J. Laski elected to the Chair of Political Science and Mr. F. R.M. 
de Paula elected to the Sir Ernest Cassel Chair of Accountancy and Business 
Methods. 

Other appointments have been made as follows: 

Mr. R. B. Forrester, M.A., M.Com., to the Sir Ernest Cassel Readership 
in Foreign Trade. 

Professor L. Dudley Stamp, D.Sc., to the Sir Ernest Cassel Readership 
in Economic Geography. 

Mr. L. G. Robinson, M.A., to be Lecturer in Historical Geography. 

Mr. H. Finer, B.Sc. (Econ.), to be Lecturer in Public Administration. 

Mr. J. S. Fulton, M.A., to be Assistant in Logic. 

These appointments to date from August Ist, 1926. 

Professor Gutteridge, who attended the celebrations of the Cinquanti- 
naire of the Faculty of Laws at Lyons, received there the degree of Docteur- 
en-Droit (Honoris Causa) in company with Professor Buckland, of Cam- 
bridge, and Professor Lee, of Oxford. 

CoMMEMORATION WEEK will begin on Monday, June 21st. The Oration 
will be delivered on Friday, June 25th, by a speaker to be announced later. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY THE GARDEN CITY PRESS LTD,, LETCHWORTH. 
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Sovereignty Again 
By C. H. McItwain. 


ONE of the most famous definitions in all modern political 
philosophy is Bodin’s definition of sovereignty: ‘‘ Majestas est 
summa in cives ac subditos legibusque soluta potestas.”! The 
indefiniteness of the last word of this definition contains within 
it most of the controversies and much of the misconception that 
have marked the discussion of this important subject from Bodin’s 
day to ours. 

Potestas, power, here may mean auctoritas, authority, a power 
based upon positive law; de juve, not merely de facto; as potestas 
is used in the Roman Lex de Imperio,? or in the famous phrase 
of Justinian’s Institutes in reference to it, omne suum [i.e. 
populi] imperium et potestas ;* and this is the meaning of Bodin 
himself. But, on the other hand, fotestas conceivably might 
have another meaning here: it might be taken as the equivalent 
not of auctoritas but of potentia, a power de facto instead of de jure ; 
actual might rather than lawful authority. 

It is clear that in any state a fotestas may exist of either or 
of both of these kinds, and that if there are several of each kind 
one of these will be ‘‘ the highest.’’ It is possible also, at least 
temporarily, that the highest de facto power may be different 
from the one whose claims are the highest de jure. But in 
Bodin’s view it is also a characteristic of sovereignty that it is 
not only supreme, but single and undivided: there can be but 
one sovereign. If so, is this the potestas highest in actual might— 
potentissima ; or is it the one with the highest authority ? 

There can be no question in my mind that it is the latter, and 
the latter alone. The correlative of sovereignty is obedience. 
The sovereign, as Austin says, is the person who is obeyed. 
But we may obey one armed with a pistol as well as one armed 
with a warrant. ‘‘ It is not wisdom, but authority that makes 

1 Jo. Bodini Andegavensis, De Republica Libri Sex, Bk. L., ch. 8, p. 78 (Lyon 


and Paris, 1686). The Latin version of his great work, written ten years after 
the first edition in French, may be regarded as containing Bodin’s matured 


views on this question. : ; 
2 As in the ese de Imperio Vespasiani, discovered in the fourteenth century 


in Rome. ‘Textin Girard’s Textes de Droit Romain, 5th ed., pp. 107-108. 
3 Inst., I, 2, 6. 
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alaw,” Hobbes declared. But the essential weakness of his whole 
theory was that this ‘‘ authority” must be more than a mere 
potentia: it has to be obeyed, and obeyed not from mere com- 
pulsion, but on the whole willingly ; and Hobbes could find no 
better way to give a de jure character to his potestas than the 
unhistorical compact. We are not so much interested in the 
failure of this solution as in its recognition of the existence of a 
problem to be solved. Supreme might will secure obedience. 
No one doubts that, nor needs be told how or why. But surely 
he is under no necessity of identifying this might with sovereignty. 
It is significant that the motto even of those coming nearest to 
doing so is that might makes right, not that might 7s right. 
Obedience rendered to a power without right will be rendered 
only so long as it is compelled. Such a power to be really 
sovereign must have some right to receive obedience, and in 
the long run this right will be one conceded by those who obey. 
In a body of pirates this obedience may be rendered to a chief 
because he is the strongest or the most cunning, but in any society 
worthy the name of a state, higher and more permanent con- 
siderations than these must be present to warrant the acceptance 
of the domination of some over others. Might will be taken as 
right only in the lowest forms of political life. Some such idea 
as this was in the mind of St. Augustine when he put his famous 
question: ‘‘ Without justice, what are kingdoms but robber 
bands enlarged?” For him kingdoms (regna) might exist 
without justice, but never a true commonwealth. For, as he 
said, ves publica is res popult, and the higher political life of man 
requires not merely amy association, but an association of a people 
in consent to law, as Cicero said.? 


14 Dialogue .. . of the Common Laws of England, English Works, edited by 
Molesworth, vi, p. 5. 

2 This interpretation of the Civitas Dei is not accepted by most of the modern 
authorities. Dr. Carlyle, Sir Frederick Pollock, and the late Dr. Figgis, for 
example, all hold the view that St. Augustine was too much of a realist not to 
see that a state even without justice was a state none the less. An examination 
of the words of St. Augustine in their full context has convinced me that this 
view is untenable. It is true that for him mere vegna might be little more than 
enlarged Jlatrocinia; associations held together by any bond, however base 
if it were only an aim which they cherished in common. But to me he seems 
to imply much more. Justice and justice alone is the only possible bond which 
can unite men as a true populus in a real vespublica. The great empires before 
Christianity were therefore for St. Augustine vegna of the former sort: but 
they were not true commonwealths, because there was no recognition of what 
was due to the one true God, and without such recognition there could be no real 
justice, for justice is to render to each his due. They were, however, vegna 
and entitled to admiration and respect, because in the time before the intro- 
duction of the new law by Christ, as St. Paul might have said, “‘ When the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law 
these having not the law, are a law unto themselves” (Rom. ii. 14) ; “and 
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In every such association by consent to law the highest consti- 
tuted authority must exist by law, even though it be as Bodin 
said, legibus soluta. Sovereignty is the highest authority, not 
the greatest might. The only modern political philosopher who 
has been able consistently to identify might and right is Spinoza, 
and he is able to do so only because he recognizes the existence 
of no rights whatever other than those based on potentia. For 
all others the potestas must have a basis in right of some kind 
outside itself. This means that those subject to it, are so because 
they recognise in it a right to require their obedience. No such 
right can be permanently maintained without consent, though 
the reasons for that consent may be various. Hume recognised 
this. “A man’s natural force consists only in the vigour of 
his limbs, and the firmness of his courage; which could never 
subject multitudes to the command of one. Nothing but their 
own consent, and the sense of the advantages resulting from 
peace and order, could have had that influence.”! Why do 
multitudes subject themselves to the command of one? If it 
is not on account of his might, it must be on account of some 
right believed by the multitude to be in him. His dominance 
must be, as Rousseau said, something ‘“‘ légitime et sure,’ not 
resting on mere force, but in itself ‘‘ wn droit sacré.’? 

We are not concerned with the kind of title deeds the 
multitude demanded in evidence of this right to govern, whether 
by a supposed law of God or of nature, by compact, or by ancient 
custom. These may be considered as the source of the principles, 
but the important thing is that an auctoritas based on any one 
of them is such by virtue of the positive law of the state; just 
as Gaius tells us that all states employ laws partly common to 
all mankind and partly peculiar to themselves,* but none the less, 
it is their being part of the jus civile that gives any of them 
binding effect in a state. 


the times of this ignorance God winked at” (Acts xvii. 30). But since the 
coming of Christ and the new law—i.e. in St. Augustine’s own day—there could 
be no true justice without the rendering to every one his due; and, he asks, 
“ quae igitur justitia est hominis quae ipsum hominem Deo vero tollit, et im- 
mundis daemonibus subdit?’’ If so, the great pagan empires might have 
been vegna, they might have been bound together by some pactum societatts, 
and they would be vegna if bound together aliquo societatis vinculo; but they 
never could be true populi, and their associations and their governments could 
never rise to the true height of a ves populi or respublica; for a populus, in 
Cicero’s phrase, meant non omnem coetum multitudinis sed coetum juris consensu 
et utilitatis communione sociatum; one united consensu juris, and under a jus 
that must include the law of God as well as the law of men, whose justice there- 
fore could not be complete if it ignored the just claims of the one true God. 

1 Of the Original Contract. *® Du Contrat Social, Bk. I, Introduction and ch. 1. 

3 Inst. 1, 1, 1. The text of Gaius is defective here, but is supplied from the 
Institutes of Justinian 1, 2, 1 and from the Digest, 1, 1, 9. 
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The upshot of this is that ‘‘ sovereign power ”’ as distinct from 
any other power is the highest legal power in a state, itself subject 
to no law. And this being so, the term “ sovereign’’ has no 
proper application beyond the domain of law. It is a purely 
juristic term and it should convey a purely juristic idea. It 
has no proper meaning if carried beyond the sphere of law and 
into the sphere of mere fact. Sovereignty is authority, not 
might. The sovereign power is the highest legal authority gua 
legal not qua actual. In a state of mature development actual 
power and legal authority might be identical or nearly so, but 
they seldom are and for various reasons. But in any case the 
important thing to note is that the only really “ sovereign”’ 
power is that made so bylaw. Lord Bryce attempted to reconcile 
this with the facts by splitting sovereignty up into two varieties, 
one legal, the other political, The “legal’’ is to him “ the 
person (or body) to whose directions the law attributes legal 
force, the person in whom resides as of right the ultimate power 
either of laying down general rules or of issuing isolated rules 
or commands, whose authority is that of the law itself’’; the 
‘* practical,” ‘‘ the person (or body of persons) who can make 
his (or their) will prevail whether with the law or against the 
law. He (or they) is the de facto ruler, the person to whom 
obedience is actually paid.’ Now this, if it means anything, 
means merely that the only sovereign truly so called is what 
is here styled the “ legal’’ sovereign. The so-called political 
sovereign, if we examine him closely, is no sovereign at all. 
He has no authority. He has no lawful title. It means equally 
that the real, the only sovereign—the one Lord Bryce calls 
“ legal ’’—will at many times and in many places have only 
the form of power, not the substance. Sovereignty it will be 
found can be squared with fact only by a liberal use of legal 
fictions. In some cases it will itself tend to become little more 
than a legal fiction. But fictions are not uncommon in other 
branches of law than this; and, Bentham notwithstanding, 
many of them may be defended as useful and beneficent. It 
is to be noted that Bodin’s definition says that sovereignty is a 
power legibus soluta : it is not free of influence or compulsion of 
a non-legal character and it need not be. Parliament may be 
the sovereign and yet be controlled by the electorate or by 
“public opinion,” or by a dozen other non-legal forces, deter- 
minate or indeterminate, good or bad, that may be called superior 
to it without being legally aboveit. These forces are not sovereign 


1 Studies in History and Jurisprudence, II, pp. 505, 512. 
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nor are the persons exercising them the real sovereign, in any 
sense that has any definite meaning. They belong to the realm 
of the practical. Practically, the supreme power of parliament 
may be a fiction, a thing non-existent because controlled by other 
and stronger forces outside itself, but its commands are recognised 
as legal commands none the less. The fact is that this untenable 
distinction between ‘legal’ and “ political’? sovereignty is 
simply the nineteenth century form of an ancient confusion of 
thought. 

The Germans have made a useful distinction between what 
they choose to call the sovereign and the sovereign organ, Trdger 
der Staatsgewalt, or Staatsorgan ; but political thinking would be 
made clearer if it were understood that in any society which has 
advanced to the political stage, the highest organ is the true 
sovereign and the only one, because it is the highest body legally 
able to make rules for the subjects, and itself free of the law. 
It may be, nay it must be, controlled by the people who set it 
up, but their control over it is not through laws; for they can 
make none except through it, without altering the whole consti- 
tution of the state. They control it politically not legally. 
Now this is a legalistic conception,? and if this highest organ is 
to be called sovereign, it must be in the legal sense only. From 
the practical point of view it is a sovereign only by a fiction ; 
and the greater the actual power of the people in a state, the 
more obvious the fiction is likely to be. But fictions such as 
this have played a great and valuable part in the steady and 
orderly development of private law, and this one has played an 
equally valuable part in publiclaw. For by it alone, to take one 
striking instance, the ancient English monarchy has been enabled 
to continue within a state that was gradually developing first 
into an oligarchy and later into a democracy. It is largely to 
the credit of one of the most transparent fictions in political 
history that these great changes have been brought about largely 
without violence or bloodshed. The King remains “ the sove- 
reign,” but his sovereignty became a fiction long ago. Why not 

1 Jt is certainly in this sense, as compared with Rousseau’s idea, that Bodin 


uses the term la souveraineté or majestas. ‘‘ Bodin kennt keine Staats-, sondern 
nur eine Staatsorganssouveranitat.”” Rehm, Geschichte der Staatsrechtswissen- 
schaft, P. 224. ‘ 

2°Um diesen wichtigen Punkt zu erledigen, muss man vor allem sich vor 
Augen halten, dass die Souveranitat ein Rechtsbegriff ist und auch in der 
naturrechtlichen Literatur stets als solcher gedacht wurde. Die Unabhangigkeit 
der Staatsgewalt von jeder anderen Autoritat wurde immer als vechtliche, nicht 
als faktische Unabhangigkeit aufgefast.’—Jellinek, Allgemeine Staatslehre, 
ad. ed., p. 462. ‘‘ Souverane Gewalt ist demnach nicht staatliche Allmacht. 
Sie ist rechtliche Macht und daher durch das Recht gebunden.’”’—Jbid., p. 468. 
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admit that the Parliament, too, “ reigns but does not rule” ? 
It is the fact that in the self-governing colonies the actual power 
of Parliament is about what the King’s is in England. Colonial 
self-government has made it a fiction just as cabinet government 
made the sovereignty of the King. It was a refusal to recognise 
this that lost the thirteen colonies, and only a tacit acceptance 
of it that saved Canada for the Empire a half century later. It 
might be better both theoretically and practically frankly to 
admit the existence and character of these fictions. In reality 
they constitute England’s greatest contribution to politics in 
modern times, the limited monarchy. Thus they have secured 
change without violence. The fictional character of the King’s 
sovereignty has long been understood. We need an equally clear 
appreciation that the sovereignty of Parliament is to all intents 
and purposes the same in kind at least, if not in degree. And 
this in no way detracts from the excellence of the British consti- 
tution. Rather it is a fuller recognition of it. For it is precisely 
in states of the highest and most uninterrupted constitutional 
development that these factors will be found in their most striking 
and extreme form. It is only in absolute monarchies or oli- 
garchies or in democracies small enough to be pure democracies, 
that the actual fact and the legal theory will be likely ever 
entirely to coincide. Rousseau would not aave admitted this, 
but it was because he ignored the most important phenomenon 
of modern politics, representation. Wherever representative 
institutions exist, unless the so-called representatives are in law 
and in fact mere mandatarw instead of true representatives, this 
adjustment of fact and theory must be made. Rousseau settled 
it by denying the possibility of representation, and Lord Bryce 
has simply brought up afresh the old seventeenth century diffi- 
culty caused by the fact that the actual power and the constituted 
authority are not always the same. The old method of evading 
this difficulty was by an imaginary compact which merged all 
wills in that of the constituted authority; the newer one is 
hardly preferable. 

The results of this confusion of the sovereignty of the govern- 
ment and the “ Allmacht ” of the state have been by no means 
all of a theoretical kind. They are found in the sinister inference 
of Austinianism that ‘‘ what the sovereign permits he enjoins,” 
and they have in fact led to an exaggerated étatisme which would 
deny legitimacy to all associations within the state which do 
not originate in or receive the imprimatur of ‘“ the sovereign.” 
From such a denial of the legitimacy of these associations to the 
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actual crushing of them is usually not a long step. The mistake 
is made of assuming as de jure everything which is habitually 
done and everything that may actually be done by “ the de- 
terminate person or body of persons ’’ in the state whom Austi- 
nians call the “ sovereign” ; of demanding as a legal claim of the 
supreme power every act of obedience which is or may be in fact 
given to any power. If such reasoning as this be regarded as 
merely academic and harmless, attention might be called to the 
recent destruction in Italy of all associations or unions not con- 
nected with Fascism, and the reasons for such measures given by 
Mussolini in his public speeches. Such a theory, as Jellinek says, 
would reduce us all to the condition of mere “‘ slaves of the state,” 
and when it is put in practice the actual result is little better 
than slavery. 

It is no wonder that such a theory should provoke a reaction, 
and the reaction has come in the form of a theory which makes 
Sweeping denial of the very existence or the possibility of Bodin’s 
summa potestas in any form, because the holders of this theory 
are afraid of the actual forces that lie behind such potestas and 
for the time being act through it. The sovereign in Bodin’s sense 
has been used by forces in the state in ways which have worked 
an injury to classes or interests within it. As Rousseau would 
have put it, the particular will of certain powerful classes or 
individuals has triumphed over the volonté générale in securing 
laws or measures not for the general good, but for the good of some 
to the detriment of others. Hence the organs of the state through 
which these harmful forces have worked their will must under this 
theory be denied all coercive power whatever. No organs of the 
state really have coercive power; obedience to them is not 
properly enforceable by any authority, but is won only by the 
character of their acts, nothing more, and in competition with any 
other organ or association or body whether authorised by the 
state or not. There can be no supremacy of one such organ or 
association over the others, whether the latter be public or private, 
not even a superiority, except in the uncontrolled preferences 
and choice of the individual citizens themselves. If a clash 
occurs among the admonitions of these various organs, the citizen 
simply obeys whichever he pleases. 

Thus, in their reasonable opposition to an exaggerated and 
dangerous theory, my friends the Pluralists, I cannot but feel, 
have at the outset made too many concessions to their opponents. 
The merits of this school of writers are very great, especially on 
the negative side, in their exposure of the historical weakness of 
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Austinianism and of its dangerous practical tendency. But, as 
it seems to me, they have gone too far in admitting the claim of 
the Austinian sovereign to Allmacht, and in consequence have 
been compelled, in order to refute it, to deny im toto the possibility 
of any sovereignty whatever. In so doing they stand in some 
danger of failing, as their chief opponents have failed, to make the 
necessary distinction between law and fact, between what the 
sovereign organ may do de juve and the extra-legal force in the 
state which may or may not at any time be securing the en- 
forcement of its will through the constituted framework of 
government. But neither law and force nor law and choice are 
quite the same thing; nor should the English Parliament and 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants after all be put 
on exactly the same footing or receive precisely the same measure 
of obedience. ‘‘ The power of the ultimate imponent of law,” 
says T. H. Green, ‘‘ cannot be derived or limited by law,’’! and it 
is undoubtedly true; but authority may come from the law, and 
must do so if there is to be any sanction beyond mere force. 
“The ultimate imponent of law,’ the forces that lie behind 
government, the powers that set it going, are not de jure but de 
facto. A people may set up a good government or a bad one, and 
in the long run it will be good or bad in about the same proportion 
as they themselves are good or bad, as Aristotle fully recognised ;* 
for it ultimately rests upon their consent. But any political 
association of men which we may truly call a respublica and not 
a mere latrocinium will be an association legis consensu sociatum, 
as Cicero said. For the truth is, as Green says, “ that an interest 
in common good is the ground of political society in the sense that 
without it no body of people would recognise any authority as 
having a claim on their common obedience. It is so far as a 
government represents to them a common good that the subjects 
are conscious that they ought to obey it, i.e. that obedience to it 
is a means to an end desirable in itself or absolutely.’ And 


1 Lectures on Political Obligation, p. 106. 
ai wey yap Kowal emiuéerar SHrov Src did vduwv ylvovra, emvecxets S'al Sud Tov 
orovdalwy. Eth. Nic., K, ix, 14. 

3 Lectures on Political Obligation, p. 109. This is well put by Jellinek: ‘Das 
Recht bezeichnet immer nur die aktuelle Zustandigkeit des Staates. Was 
der Staat auf dem Wege méglicher Zustandigkeitserweiterung gewinnen kann, 
liegt nicht in seiner Rechtssphare. Anderenfalls kame man zur volligen Vernichtung 
aller dem Staate eingegliederten Persénlichkeiten, denn alle Staatsmacht kann nur 
auf Kosten der individuellen Freiheit bestehen. Wiirde Souveranitat bedeuten, 
dass alle Méglichkeiten der Kompetenzerweiterung zur aktuellen Sphare des 
Staates gehoren, so waren wir alle Staatssklaven, die ein Stiick Rechtsfahigkeit 
als Prekarium von seiten des Staates geniessen. Das war in der Tat die Ansicht 
der Absolutisten, die daher auch vom Eigentum behaupteten, dass es dem 
einzelnen nur so weit und insolange zukomme, als es der Staat ihm zuteile, 
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‘this good to be really “‘ common” can be restricted to no single 
individual, class, group, or association within the state: it must 
be the good of the whole In a good state, the rights and 
claims of all groups or associations whose aims are not harmful 
to the whole will be respected and safeguarded ; but an interest 
in the common good as a good superior to any particular 
one will require an obedience to the instrument of that 
‘common good higher than that rendered to any association 
“whose aims are more restricted or whose benefits are less widely 
‘distributed. 

_ Speaking generally, the power of the people can have no limits. 
It is idle to speak of it as either de facto or de jure if this implies 
‘a difference, and if we could have nothing but small and pure 
‘democracies without representation, Rousseau’s views might be 
considered valid enough except that his volonté générale would in 
practice turn out to be the will of all or of the majority which the 
‘modern fiction assumes to be all. The sovereign people would 
make all law and would simply delegate a power to magistrates 
to execute it. But in all great modern states the making of law, 
the chief ingredient in sovereignty as Bodin said—‘ primum 
ac praecipuum caput majestatis ’’*—as well as its execution, must 
be in the hands of an organ of the state, in a representative 
assembly, not in the people directly. Such great states as we 
now know would be impossible without it. But there is more 
‘truth in Rousseau’s contention than is sometimes admitted. 
‘Law-making cannot be merely delegated as the execution of 
lawmay. Hence for Rousseau a country that has a representative 
assembly has a master and is not free, or is free only in the short 
-and infrequent intervals when it chooses its master by election. 


-welche Lehre von Rousseau vom absoluten Fiirsten auf den unbeschrankbaren 
“Volkswillen iibertragen wird. Allein die blosse abstrakte Méglichkeit, ein 
Hoheitsrecht zu besitzen, hat nicht die geringste Wirkung auf die dem Staate 
eingeordneten Persénlichkeiten, seien dies nun Individuen oder Verbande. 
“Sie haben ihre eigenen Rechte, die sie nicht auf Kiindigung, nicht als Gnade des 
souveranen Staates, nicht als dessen Delegierte besitzen, sondern sie haben 
‘ihre Rechte kraft ihrer Anerkennung als Rechtstrager, als Personen, welche 
-Qualitat ihnen zu entziehen ganzlich ausserhalb des realen Machtbereiches des 
Staates liegt.’’—Aligemeine Staatslehre, 2d. ed., pp. 468-9. f 

1 gpoduev yap, bre Oavpacrdv uev dy ovdev ely, ef kal obra [the guardians] otrws 
-evdamoveorarol elaow, ob wey mpdo Totro BAémovres Tiy wOAW olklfouer, brws Ev Te huiv 
ZOvos €orar Sahepdyrws eVdayov, GAN Srws b re wddista Shy H WorLs. GHOnumev yap ev a 
-rowatry udduora av edpely Sixaootyny kal ad év ry Kdkiora oiKouuévy ddiklay, KaTLodvTes Oe 
-Kpwat dy, 8 mddat Syrovuev. viv per ovv, ws olducba, Thy evdaluwova mrdTToMEY OwK 
-amrodaBdvres dAlyous év airy To.ovrous Tivas TLOévTEs, GAN’ BAnv adrika dé Thy évayTlay 
oxepoueda. Plato, Republic, 4, 420, B—C 

7d yap p0dv Anwréov lows: Td 5’ Lows dpOdv mpds 7d Tis wddews Sys cuupépov Kal mpos 
7d Kowdy To TGV oA trav. Aristotle, Politics, III, 13, 12. 

2 De Republica, Bk. I, ch. 10, p. 153. 
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He could think of this law-making only as “‘ sovereign,” and in 
the legal sense he was right. But unfortunately he confused 
this legal sovereignty with arbitrary and uncontrolled power, and 
this led him to refuse to concede sovereignty to a representative 
assembly, or to any organ or body except the whole body of 
the citizens who constituted the state. In fact the power of 
such an assembly is, as Rousseau thought, legally absolute, and 
he was right also in thinking that it ought not to be arbitrary or 
irresponsible. In reality it is somewhat more difficult for it to 
be so from the fact that though legally free of the law, it is politic- 
ally controlled by the people themselves, and it is the very 
possibility of this control that reconciles them to its legal suprem- 
acy. Itis because it is believed to serve as “‘ an instrument of the 
common good ’”’ that the people suffer it to continue as an organ 
uncontrolled by law. Such an organ is therefore legally sov- 
ereign, but by no means practically or politically irresponsible. 
‘‘ Sovereignty ’’ properly applies only to the former of these con- 
ceptions, to legal supremacy, not to practical irresponsibility. 
The organ is in law sovereign, the people is in fact irresponsible. 
No one will question the legal authority of such a supreme 
legislative assembly. Its word is law. So long as it remains the 
sovereign organ all must obey it. But if its acts should per- 
manently cease to be for the public good as the people see it, 
nothing could prevent their abolishing an organ they have ceased 
to trust. Their power is absolute and irresponsible, and neither 
based on law nor subject to any. It is simply potentia and neither 
potestas in the legal sense, nor auctoritas. Their acts would, in 
this case, of course, be revolutionary, but they could be neither 
right nor wrong in any strictly legal sense. If such a state were 
really a free one it would be unlikely either to destroy a good 
governmental organ or to set.up a bad one; but only its own 
inherent goodness could keep it from doing either. It is idle to 
speak of law in connection with its actions. 

With the “ sovereign organ ”’ it is far otherwise. Its authority 
comes from the permission of the people, and if they are an ad- 
vanced people that permission will be in the definite form of law ; 
but if its authority is the highest, it will be uncontrollable by law, 
it will be potestas legibus soluta. It may be destroyed or limited, 
but by power only, not by law. Mental confusion comes when we 
think of the former of these powers as restrained by law, and 
something worse when the sovereignty of the latter is conceived 
as something not originating in law. Thus Filmer was from his 
own point of view right enough in speaking of ‘‘ the anarchy of a 
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limited or mixed monarchy,’? and Blackwood was also in a 
measure warranted in arguing that the ruler was limited by no 
external law in the celebrated Digna Vox, but only by an internal 
and self-imposed check.2 We may question the propriety of 
his applying it to a king instead of to a people, but from his own 
point of view his logic is unassailable. 

It would require a detailed examination of the whole develop- 
ment of political thought in the millennium and more between 
Aristotle and Bodin to show how the latter’s majestas, which is his 
fsumma potestas, differs from 7é xdépwv, which is Aristotle’s. 
Bodin’s sovereign power is a thing of the law, a purely juristic 
notion, showing the marks of Roman law and medieval develop- 
ment. It had thus come to differ widely from the mere ethico- 
political supremacy exercised by a sodirevpa or ruling class 
considered in social or economic terms rather than as a legally 
determined person or body of persons as conceived by John 
Austin, a supremacy which for Aristotle so completely deter- 
mined the whole complexion and character, the “constitution,” 
of the state, in its life, activity, ideals, and form, that he could say 
roXirevpa Sé rw 1% roditéia® He thus identified the state with what 
some to-day might be inclined to call its sovereign, but as his state 
knew no representation, he has no sovereign organ and would 
place the supremacy in the class as a whole which makes the 
state what it is, in this respect approaching the view of Rousseau, 
except that the latter includes in his sovereign all instead of a 
single class within the state. Bodin’s sovereignty, on the other 
hand, is the sovereignty of a legally constituted organ, an organ 
created theoretically even if not historically by the whole state ; 
but not identical with the whole state as Rousseau would have 
it, nor necessarily identical with a ruling social or political class 
within the state, as with Aristotle. It is Bodin’s view rather than 
that either of Aristotle or Rousseau which mainly determines the 
character of present-day thinking on the greatest of all political 
questions, the nature and causes of the acceptance of ideas 
which “‘ subject multitudes to the rule of one.” ‘ And the very 
limitations which Bodin imposed upon his sovereign, limitations 
both in the laws of God and of nature, and in the fundamental 
constitution of the kingdom or state, prove the juristic nature of 
his conception of sovereign power. These limitations themselves 
have been considered by many modern historians of political 

1 Observations upon Mr. Hunton’s Treatise of Monarchy: or, The Anarchy of 
a Limited or Mixed Monarchy. London. 1680. 


2 Pyro Regibus Apologia (1580), ch. xxxv, Opera Omnia, p. 187 ff. 
3 Pol, 1TT46: 
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thought as an indication that Bodin had not grasped the true: 
idea as fully as Hobbes did later. I submit, however, that the: 
great succession of French politico-juristic writers of the: 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries such as Blackwood, du- 
Tillet, Loyseau, Coquille, Loysel, L’H6pital, and Lebret, and the: 
defenders of the Gallican Liberties in general, writing as they~ 
did under the influence of the idea of the fundamental laws: 
of la monarche tempérée, in the very limitations which this - 
idea of necessity imposed upon the power of the monarch, came - 
nearer to the true idea of sovereignty as a juristic conception than - 
did the English layman Hobbes, who was influenced more by the - 
actual or impending struggle for practical supremacy between 
King and Parliament in England than by the theories of the law 
which he condemned so roundly in his Dialogue of the Common: 
Laws of England. 

Loyseau, in particular, in the second chapter of his great treatise 
on Seigneuries makes clear these limitations when he says, 
““. . . As there can be no crown if its circle is not complete, so- 
there is no sovereignty if it lacks anything. Still, as it is God 
alone who is all-powerful and the power of men cannot be en-- 
tirely absolute, there are three sorts of laws, which limit the power 
of the sovereign without being concerned with the sovereignty ;? 
namely, the laws of God, for that the Prince is not less sovereign 
for being subject to God; the rules of justice natural and not 
positive, because, as has been said before, it is essential to the 
seigneurie publique that it be administered by justice and not at. 
discretion ; and finally the fundamental laws of the state, in that. 
the Prince is bound to exercise his sovereignty according to its- 
inherent nature and in the form and with the conditions under 
which it is established.’’ 

It is such a view in general, modified in the course of time by a 
changed conception of the laws of God and of nature, but still 
recognising the “inherent nature’ or constitution of the state, with 
the forms and conditions that this imposes upon the sovereign - 
organ, that must be regarded as the richest and profoundest - 
generalisation of modern political thought. And it is important. 


1 Adam Blackwood, though a Scot by birth ; like William Barclay and others : 
of his compatriots who studied and taught law in France in the sixteenth century, 
formed his legal and political theories under the influence of French ideas of” 
government and law. Among modern historians of the development of the- 
conception of sovereignty, his writings have scarcely received the attention to - 
which their power and vigour entitle them. 

2 Note particularly that clause: ‘‘ Qui bornent la puissance du Souverain,.. 
sans interesser la Souveraineté.”’ 

3 Traité des Seigneuries, chapter II, p. 8; Les Oeuvres de Maisive Charles: 
Loyseau, Paris, 1678. 
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to distinguish the valuable services rendered by this rationalisa- 
tion of political phenomena contained in the modern legalistic 
conception of sovereignty and the not infrequent practical benefits 
that have followed its recognition, without at the same time for- 
getting that it is a rationalisation merely, like the axioms of 
Euclid only in legal not mathematical terms, and without at- 
tempting to include within it the whole range of the possible 
activity of men or of bodies of men. If it is remembered that it 
is often no more than a fiction, we may safely recognise its value 
and its benefits, without either making it a cloak for oppression or 
rejecting it utterly as an outworn, useless, false, and dangerous 
abstraction. 

It is still true, as it was in Aristotle’s day, and in Loyseau’s, 
that the sovereign power must be administered with justice and 
not at discretion. In both England and France it was recognised 
as early as the thirteenth century that a law, to be a true one, 
must be for ‘‘ the common profit of the realm.’’ The king was 
an ‘‘absolute’”’ law-giver, but in Locke’s phrase, not arbitrary by 
being absolute. He could in England enact statutes, but it is 
doubtful if he could abrogate a law. Statutum was, in reality, not 
in antithesis to law: it was merely an establishment of it, 
stabilimentum, établissement. The king was the highest power 
in enacting such statuta or établissements, whether he acted in 
concert with his council or not. But as du Tillet declared in 
France as late as the sixteenth century, ‘‘ Les roys abolissent les 
coustumes s’ils veulent quant a leurs contracts, non quant a 
ceux de leur subiets pour tollir leur droit. Car les coustumes 
sont accordees par lesdits subiets, non ordonnees par lesdits 
Roys.”? More interesting still is the dispensing power in its 
earlier development, and the fact that when it was defined in 
later times in England, its operation was confined to enactments 
of novel ley merely and never extended to the ancient law itself 
nor to statutes in affirmance of law.? 

It is clear enough that the royal power, in France for example, 
was “ sovereign,’ and it was frequently termed “ absolute eae 
but it was at the same time a legal power, and one established 
by law and as a consequence limited by the nature of law itself. 
It was free in the sense in which Spinoza defines all freedom—by 
the absence of external compulsion, in this case compulsion of 
a legal sort. This, however, is by no means to say that the 


e ] Roys de France, Paris, 1580. pp. 173-74. 47 
e aig ee yee of the cases, see Herbert Broom, Constitutional Law, 


2nd ed., London, 1885, p. 492 et seq. 
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sovereign’s power is not limited internally. It is founded on 
law and its nature is the nature of law itself. But jus a justitia, 
as the middle ages recognised far better than our own day, and vex 
a vegendo ; to tyrannise is not to rule. Kings may revoke their 
ordinances, says du Tillet (he is careful to say ordonnances, and 
neither Jois nor céutumes), but they are responsible to God, whose 
ministers they are; whatever the plenitude of their power, they 
are bound to exercise it with equity and justice ; and then follows 
a striking phrase—si leur puissance absolué n’y est reiglee, elle 
deuient dissolué.’! For him it is clear that “ absolute’”’ and 
“regulated ” are terms not mutually exclusive. What, after all, 
is this, but the view put forward by Samuel Adams in the cele- 
brated Massachusetts Circular Letter of 1768, when he says that 
in all free states the constitution is fixed and even the supreme 
legislature, deriving its power as it does only from the constitution, 
“cannot overleap the bounds of it without destroying its own 
foundation,’2 and by Camden two years earlier in “‘ the 
fundamental laws’’ of the British constitution, which for him 
guaranteed the exemption of colonists from all taxation to which 
they had not consented. And is it not true that the summa 
potestas is limited by its nature, the nature of law—so limited 
in fact, that even the staunchest upholders of divine right 
admitted it in the seventeenth century, and in the thirteenth 
St. Thomas Aquinas applied the limitation to God himself? It 
was reserved for John Austin and his followers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries to grant to a definite person or body of 
persons what St. Thomas denied even to God. 

Of course, these limitations on which I have insisted were for 
long more effective in theory than in fact. Responsibility of 
monarchs to God for justice to their subjects was often coupled 
with doctrines of the completest obedience of those subjects 
to their lawful king, passive at least in character, and this was 
entirely logical. Bodin was logical enough too, in insisting 
that his sovereign, though a legal one, was free of the law. ‘‘ The 
King can do no wrong” is an entirely consistent formula if it is 
not linked with personal or hereditary right, and so it has sur- 
vived hereditary right in the constitution of the English monarchy. 
What is wrong therefore is not regal. But the real question 
here is whether the king’s act ipso facto makes any action legally 
right, or whether such an act must be legally right before it can 


1 Receuil des Roys, p. 173. 
2 MacDonald, Documentary Source Book of American History, p. 148. 
3 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi, col. 178. 
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be considered to be truly an act of the king. The latter view 
has prevailed in England and the monarchy has persisted. The 
former view tended to prevail in France as hereditary right 
gradually obliterated the nation’s right of election, and Bodin 
and Loyseau, while asserting the existence of Ja loy fondamentale 
de l’estat, would also have agreed that the realm of France was 
“ane monarchie royale et non seigneuriale, une souveraineté 
parfaite, @ laquelle les Estats n’ont aucune part.’’2 

This will be considered a contradiction only if we continue to 
confound law and fact. A true theory of sovereignty must fit 
all times, and all forms of the state. But at the same time that 
du Tillet was applying truly enough his conception of a legitimate 
sovereignty to monarchs who were in fact becoming irresponsible 
rulers, others were beginning to look beyond the mere sovereignty 
of law with its lack of adequate human sanction, and so we have 
the remarkable succession of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
writers to whom Barclay’s inaccurate term ‘‘monarchomachs”’ has 
stuck ever since 1600, when he first applied it. They see that a 
king is legibus solutus if by lex is meant nothing but positive 
law, but at the same time they have come to believe that the 
French king is a tyrant. Hence they rely on the laws of God 
and of nature as sources of a right of resistance even to powers 
legitimate by the jus civile. But this resistance is, of course, 
illegal and revolutionary, and Locke finally both admits and 
justifies the fact. We have passed from law to fact, or.to utility. 
But we have kept much of the old phraseology, and are unfor- 
tunately sometimes in danger of talking about one thing when 
we really mean another. My contention is that the legal concep- 
tion of sovereignty is still useful and must be kept. La loy 
fondamentale will be found at the back of every sovereign organ, 
whether the state’s constitution be the work of ages of slow 
development which Burke so revered in England, or a body of 
rules set forth within the four corners of some official document 
at some time “ struck off”’ by the mind of particular men, as 
Gladstone is supposed to have thought of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

But if the old idea of a law fundamental is to be 
kept, and kept in its proper place, it is well to remember 
that we can no more divorce politics from ethics than Aristotle 
could. The damnosa hereditas of the long reign of natural rights 
—useful as they were in their day in the fight against absolutism— 
is the habit of regarding rights instead of duties as the starting- 

1 Loyseau, Des Seigneuries, ch. II, p. 12. 
B 
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point of political thought. Behind the sovereign and his protec- 
tion of legal rights must always stand the might of the people, 
which can be bound by no law and must be, as Aristotle said, 
based upon the justice inherent in the people themselves, and 
upon their recognition and performance of their duties. 

“ Morality and political subjection thus have a common source, 
‘ political subjection’ being distinguished from that of a slave, 
as a subjection which secures rights to the subject. That common 
source is the rational recognition by certain human beings. . . 
of a common well-being which is their well-being and which they 
conceive as their well-being whether at any moment any one of 
them is inclined to it or no, and the embodiment of that recog- 
nition in rules by which the inclinations of the individuals are 
restrained, and a corresponding freedom of action for the attain- 
ment of well-being on the whole is secured.” Such freedom can 
be permanently secured in no other way than the old one laid 
down once and for all by Plato and Aristotle in the education of 
the. citizens of a state in the ideals and methods and duties of 
ruling and being ruled in turn like freemen for the sake of the 
good life of the whole. It is still an essential of government, as 
Loyseau said, that it must be administered by justice and not 
at discretion. There is no royal road to the attainment of that 
justice. Its price is struggle and effort never remitted. 


1T. H. Green, Lectures on Political Obligation, p. 125. 
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Economic Welfare and Family 
Responsibility 
By H. Peat. 


(The data on which this analysis depends relate to the mining village of Stanley, 

County Durham, and were collected in 1923. They were used in the recently 

published book Has Poverty Diminished ?, but the problems here discussed were 
either not treated or were only briefly summarised.) 


STATISTICAL inquiry into the circumstances of working class 
households has resulted in numerical answers to certain important 
questions ; the answers are useful in checking current opinions 
as to the results of the industrial system on people’s lives, but 
there are other questions of almost equal importance which are 
left in doubt. In days when some wage adjustments are being 
made by the aid of index numbers of retail prices and when 
family endowment is freely debated, it becomes necessary to 
attempt a more thorough exploration of what may be called 
“family economics.” The following pages amplify information 
which has appeared elsewhere and stress certain neglected 
features of family economics. 

Poverty has been regarded hitherto as an attribute which will 
be found in a proportion of families: the basis of the Poverty 
Line calculation is noted as conventional rather than absolute 
and the work of classifying a sample population is fairly simple 
when such a convention has been set up. This view is the result 
of the urgency of questions first raised as to the extent of poverty, 
and while sufficient for that purpose, it lacks balance asa complete 
description of the sample examined. In fact, poverty is a short 
range at the bottom of a scale of economic well being, and in a 
complete view, should no more be used alone, than its opposite, 
the range which includes all people living above some arbitrary 
standard. Family welfare should indeed be understood as a 
variable which can be traced over the whole population or over 
important sub-classes of the population. An attempt is made 
to bring this conception to the front in later sections of this 
paper; the poverty line being taken as datum level, the scale of 
economic welfare is extended upwards from it. An effect of this 
method is that the scale can claim no higher degree of accuracy 
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than the poverty line convention from which it starts; it is no 
more than a rough scale related to real economic welfare much 
as index numbers are related to the facts whose changes they 
record. The more general scale of economic welfare can be used 
more extensively. In a town which has several well defined 
industries it might be used to ascertain the relative prosperity 
attaching to families mainly depending upon each. The heights 
of money earnings (corrected when necessary by allowance for 
payments in kind) are commonly taken as a rough measure of the 
incentive to movement of workers from one industry to another. 
Long period changes, however, may be more closely associated 
with changes in total family prosperity, of which earnings are 
not a safe measure. Similarly, subdivisions into families depend- 
ing on skilled and unskilled, sheltered and unsheltered occupa- 
tions may be made and differences in their welfare noted. 

The subdivision of families which is taken here is one deter- 
mined by the age of the male head of the family : its main object, 
apart from suggesting the idea of family welfare, is to bring out 
more clearly the relation of such welfare to the age of the house- 
holder. The family is the primary social group, but not the 
primary industrial group; its duration in time begins with the 
parents’ marriage and lasts some thirty years. No definite infor- 
mation can be extracted from the material used as to the average 
age of marriage or when the duration of family life is over. The 
ends of the period being uncertain, the length of time during 
which it lasts cannot be fixed. From the tables below it is fairly 
obvious that the majority of marriages take place when the 
male head is about 25 years of age, and the effect is that the 
results as given in relation to his age are closely parallel to what 
would be expected if duration of family life formed the time 
scale. Each family group has its economic state disturbed, 
externally by the incidence of unemployment due to the trade 
cycle, and internally by steady changes in the burden of depend- 
ants. The external cause brings lower wages for all and unem- 
ployment for some workers in each industry. For material 
collected in one week the effect on wages is common to men of 
all ages and thus may be ignored. Moreover, in Stanley, 1923, 
most of the unemployed were either youths of under 20 years of 
age or men of over 60 years, and there was no marked heaping 
up of the others at any intermediate age, so that the total dis- 
turbances from outside may be safely neglected. The internal 
disturbance is then left for study. 

All the tables which follow are extracted from the inquiry 
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cards of the investigation made at Stanley in 1923. The general 
validity of the results depends on three conditions : 

(a) The sample of approximately one-eighth was random and 
included over 600 family groups. Subdivision into age groups 
of five years gives small groups of 60-80 families, and from these, 
coefficients, mainly medians and quartiles are taken as being 
most useful. 

(0) Thesample and original population are highly homogeneous 
in an economic sense. More than go per cent. of the men are 
directly employed in coal mining and the families adjust them-. 
selves to its demands and fortunes without disturbance from 
other industries. 

(c) The investigators were instructed to use care in obtaining 
the age of heads of households as well as of other people. Since 
they were local residents, able to check statements made by 
referring to friends, and since miners are much less secretive 
than other classes in this matter (perhaps because in industries 
where piece rates rule largely there is no incentive to wish to be 
thought young in order to keep a particular job), the ages may 
be taken as correct within the grouping used. 

Classification by age groups of a population existing during 
one week is a snapshot of the state of affairs; it may also be used 
aS an approximation to a historical view of family responsibility 
and perhaps of other attributes. A stationary population, from 
which tables of dependants at different ages are made, would 
give results not greatly different from those obtained by tracing 
each family history, so long as marriages took place at about 
the same age. The natural growth of population will result in 
an undue proportion of men appearing at the lower ages, but 
will not necessarily change the proportion of dependants to men 
at each age. The population of Stanley has grown steadily ; 
there is no evidence of a wave of immigration as would be found 
in newly worked coal fields, and hence no marked disturbance 
due to an influx of men with few dependants. An important 
correction which has to be made in taking the historical rather 
than the instantaneous view of the figures, is found in the fact 
that the ratio of earners to dependants has increased in recent 
years. In 1913, the average Stanley family had 1:59 earners 
to 3:19 dependants, while in 1923 the relation had become I- 58 
earners to 2:99 dependants. A progressive change of this kind 
means that the ratio of the average number of dependants at age 
about 50 (head of household) to the number at 30 will be somewhat 


greater than in a stationary population. 
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FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY. 

Professor Bowley, in classifying a large sample of urban popu- 
lations, has used the number of dependent children under 14 
years of age as a measure of responsibility on male earners. 
The burden of responsibility, however, is not properly measured 
in this way, because in most families there are others who look 
primarily to the head of the household for support. In 1923 
the average Stanley family was made up of: 


Earners = Be 3 a 1-58 persons. 
Dependants under 14 ae 4 I-49 = 
Other dependants .. a ey I*50 af 


Thus, even when mere numbers are taken, dependants under 
I4 years of age are a most inadequate measure of real respon- 
sibility. The method also takes no account of the age constitu- 
tion of dependants, and if children under 14 years exhausted the 
kinds of economic burden, this would be of small importance. 
When older persons are to be counted as well as children, a 
measure is required which allows for age and sex constitution. 
A complete measure would be obtained by making appropriate 
money allowances for food, clothing, etc., at current local prices. 
The calculation would be allied to, but perhaps on more generous 
lines than poverty line estimates and in particular the cost of house 
room would be a sum sufficient to eliminate family overcrowding. 

A simpler measure which is to be used in the following tables, 
is the number of dependants reduced to their common measure 
of “ food adults’ and following the scale used in Livelihood and 
Poverty. It is well known that about 60 per cent. of income ? 
in workers’ families is spent on food, and a measure of responsi- 
bility on this basis should correlate with the more complete money 
measure to the extent of at least one half. The scale of “‘ house 
adults’? compares closely with that of ‘‘ food adults.” 


MALE. FEMALE. 
Age. Food. House. Food. 
Over 18 years ... cae <n 100 100 80 
16-18 years... 36° 503 85 75 80 
I4-16 years... oes ees 85 75 70 
5-I4 years... SoD wes 50 50 50 
O- 5 years... os 300 33 25 33 


If typical families be compared by means of the two scales 


1In a recent Medical Research Council Report on the Nutrition of Miners’ 
Families, figures relating to 43 Durham miners’ families appear. The average 
family income is given as 48s. 6d. per week, and the average food cost is found 
to be 644 per cent. of weekly income. 
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it will generally be found that the number of “ house adults ”’ 
is slightly in excess of the number of “ food adults.” For the 
average Stanley family the result of such computation is: 


House Adults... Oy oh oe ise 3°51 
Food Adults es ne ig a Se 3°39 


The difference is greater at the earlier ages where the frequent 
type is a man and wife and rent is likely to be heavy in pro- 
portion to food cost; the use of “food adults” in this case 
somewhat underestimates the real burden. Since large houses 
are usually let at a smaller rent per room than small houses, 
the use of either set of units will be a rather high estimate of 
the responsibility for big families, i.e., it will be somewhat in 
error for most families where the head has reached middle age. 

The food unit basis is thus a good measure for some 50-60 per 
cent. of weekly income and a reasonably good approximation for 
a further 10-25 per cent. The cost of clothing will certainly 
increase as the food strength of the family increases, but in a 
manner not amenable to estimation ; household sundries probably 
have no direct relation to the size of the family, however it may 
be measured. The number of “food adults” is a relatively 
simple measure of complete responsibility ; its defects are perhaps 
no greater than would be found in a more complete but conven- 
tional measure based on the money cost of keeping a family. 
This measure is used in Table I; the inquiry cards were examined 
and so far as it was possible to trace dependants to married men 
(widows separately), the dependence was registered. The number 
of married men and widows with dependants exceeds the number 
of separate households in proportion of 649 to 629, and no attempt 
was made to divide the apparent legal responsibility to make the 
totals agree. The rules observed in the assessments of respon- 
sibility are as follows : 

(a2) Only working class households are counted. 

() Unmarried men lodgers are ignored; other male lodgers 

with no ascertained dependants are also omitted. 

(c) Allchildren of under 14 years of age are counted as dependent. 

(d) All males of 14 years and over are assumed to be at work 
unless actual dependence is indicated (¢.g., by permanent 
illness or attendance at school). 

(e) All females of over 14 are assumed to be not earning unless 
they are shown to be workers. The very considerable 
share of responsibility which results from lack of available 
work for girls is peculiar to colliery districts. 
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(f) Wives are counted as dependent. Widows and their 
children are dependent subject to the rules above. 
(g) Subsidiary earners are supposed to have no share in the 
main responsibility and to earn enough to keep themselves. 
Tables Ia and Is contain the results, together with their 
medians and quartiles. 


TABLE Ia. 
DISTRIBUTION OF DEPENDANTS ON HUSBANDS. 
Food Adult Age of Husband. To- 
Dependants. ——- - ——-|—__|—__ | tals. 
25~1Z0—- 135— 140— - 145— 50-— 155—. 160) 105 = 
*75—1:0 13 ig Io II 18 I2 re II 20 129 
I:o— II 21 14 4 I 2 2 55 
I°25— 5 18 14 15 12 7 5 Z 3 I 82 
I*50— 8 13 4 9 12 10 6 6 I2 80 
I°75— I 7 6 14 7 8 6 I I 51 
2:0— I 9 12 8 IZ 6 2 4 I 55 
2°25— 3 5 8 8 3 4 I 5 37 
2° 50— 4 7 8 4 4 I I 29 
fad Gee I 2 5 4 4 I 17 
3°0 2 I 3 2 4 2 I I I a7 
3°25 5) 5 2 13 
are I 3 I 4 I be) 
SE 2 . I 4 
4°09 2 3 5 
4:25 rE 2 3 
4°50 2 2 
4°75 I I 2 
5:0— E I 
Totals pee eZOm ara 81 87 86 | 85 58 26 33 36 592 
Median ....|I- 13 |I-46 |1-55 |1-96 |2-10 |1-80 |1-62 |1:30 |1-60 | -80 | 1-63 
Qr vs-| 200 |L°L3 11° LZ 0/0-30 |-30)|5°30 11-15 1s s80n| SG" Comer ra 
03 .--|T°46 |1°68 |2°13 |2°46 |2-90 |2:60 |2-45 |1°82 |2-20 |1-48 | 2-15 
TABLE Is. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEPENDANTS ON WIDOWS. 


Dependants Age of Widows. , 
in _ rt 
Food Adults. | Below 40. 40- 50- 60- Totals. 
Below 1 2 3 6 5 16 
I-o— 3 I 4 
5 6 4 3 5 18 
2°0— I I 3 I 6 
2°5— 2 2 4 
3:0— I 2 I 4 
325m 
Lotals:~::. 15 13 12 ie) 52 
Median ... 1:6 I'6 I°6 T0) I°6 


In addition, there were two cases of widows of unknown age and three cases of 
widows over 70. 
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The main features of these tables are: 


1. The age of maximum family responsibility is between 40 
and 45. This is rather higher than expected, mainly on 
account of the inclusion of dependent women. 

2. The medians of the two groups adjoining the maximum are 
also high and suggest that the period of heavy responsibility 
lasts through about 12 years, if the figures are read as normal 
family history. 

3. A subsidiary maximum at about age 62 may be due to the 
instability of the median; it is also perhaps due to the 
presence of women dependants, together with some dependent 
grandchildren—the joint result of war casualties and 
industrial accidents. 

4. Added to the steady increase in median responsibility, there 
is also a steady increase in the dispersion about the median. 
The critical age groups 30-50, besides having the highest 
average, are also the groups in which the isolated average 
has least claim to represent the group. This dispersion 
means that great extremes of poverty and prosperity may 
occur in any of these groups. The tables also show that no 
group has a clearly .defined mode. Attention has been 
drawn by Professor Bowley to the great variety in types of 
family ; it appears that the variety rather than the chosen 
average should be kept mostly in mind when the economic 
circumstances of families are under consideration. Thus 
Family Wage regulation on scales which proceed according 
to the age of the worker is not likely to be effective in 
bringing above the poverty line those families at present 
below it. 

5. The median responsibility does not show the marked change 
with age in the case of widows. These are the casualties 
as complete family groups, and many have been so from 
early married life and therefore cannot be expected to show 
any increase in the number of dependants. On the other 
hand, the numbers are so small in the groups taken, that 
no great reliance can be placed on the medians obtained. 


SUBSIDIARY WAGE EARNERS. 

Although subsidiary earners have been ignored in assessing 
family responsibility, it is generally true that they aid the head 
of the family in supporting the dependants. It is to be expected 
that the average weight of other earners will also increase up to 
some point. Table IIA shows the distribution of subsidiary 
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wage earners for the cases excluding the widows, and should be 
read as giving a measure of possible rather than actual assistance. 
Only sons and daughters are included in the table ; other relatives 
are treated as having no share in the family responsibility, 
although in fact many do contribute. To dovetail this on to 
Table Ia, women over 16 years of age are separated as earning 
and not earning. Table IIs refers to widows. 


TABLE IIA. 
RELATION OF SUBSIDIARY TO CHIEF EARNERS. 


Males. Females over 16. Poe 
BECO ort bey Sel ace | el el ae eet Zag 
Per No. Pes, Bus 
oe ae head of| aged | head of| Work-| Per we ie Per | & g 3 
: 8. | House- |18and|House-| ing. | head. | *:°'*| head. 3s 8 
14-18. hold: ing. s q 
35—39°9 12 14 3 WS | 5 "05 17 
40— 20 23 8 ‘10 23 se) 53 
45— 25 29 16 oe fe) 36 *42 96 
50— 16 28 5 +09 28 +48 a oe 
55— 8 31 I +04 9 +32 I-00 
60— 4 12 2 +06 24 “77 85 
65 & over 4 OF i 2 -06 16 “44 92 
Totals... 89 *15 37 06 I4I 24 49 
TABLE IIs. 
RELATION OF SUBSIDIARY EARNERS TO WIDOWS. 
Males. Females. Sou 
526 0 eee 3 aE 
NsAOW: Aged| Per | Aged| Per |Work-) Per <n oi Per |'s E 3 
14-18.| Widow.| 18— .| Widow.| ing. | Widow.| ‘!°*| Widow.| 03 = 
ing. AA 
SoS) 4 27 2 13 2 13 : Ao 
40— 46 13 1°00 4 “31 7 54 I°77 
50— 6 50 II 92 56 +42 7 58 1-84 
60 15 1°25 I *08 8 67 1°33 
Totals ...| 16 +31 4I “79 ne) ‘IQ 24 -46 | r*29 


Over the whole population there were found, after excluding 
lodgers, 1°52 earners per family. Table IIa gives a proportion 
-49 sons and daughters earning per male head of household, and 
shows how each age group contributes to this total figure. When 
the results of the two tables are compounded for the 649 families, 
the number of earners is found to be 1:47 per family. Part of 
the difference of -05 is due to the exclusion of some cases of 
brothers of heads of families and part to the fact that married 
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heads of families are taken instead of apparent economic house- 
holds as the basis of the tables. 

The maximum potential assistance to male heads of families 
is in the age group 50-55. Historically considered for single 
families, this is about 10 years later than the period of maximum 
burden. The part of the burden due to adult women dependants 
and the negligible assistance which they can render is clearly 
shown; in Table IIB the proportion of women actually working 
is relatively high in the middle group of the table—a result which 
is easily explainable. The earning strengths of full and broken 
families are shown to be as 1-49 to I-29, while the median 
burdens are about the same; the comparison, however, is not a 
reliable one, since Table IIB holds only 52 cases. Moreover, the 
earners in full families always include one adult man, while for 
broken families the number is commonly made up of the lower- 
paid labour classified as subsidiary in most cases. The last 
tables set out the changes in average numbers of subsidiary 
earners and must be supplemented by a knowledge of their 
dispersion. This requires the use of a double-entry table for 
each kind of subsidiary earner and would result in very small 
numbers appearing in most of the sub-groups—since at least 
three such tables would be used. To avoid this extreme distri- 
bution, yet to maintain the important features, the following 
plan was used. The assistance which is possible from subsidiary 
wage earners is in proportion to their earnings ; adult males over 
18 years were counted as unit subsidiary earners, youths of 14-18 
and all women workers were counted as } units. Since the 
relative earnings are approximately 38s., 20s. and from 15s. to 
30s. for these three classes, the scale is sufficiently good for 
Stanley. The results are shown in Table III. No table is prepared 
for widows. 

The dispersion is so abnormal that mere figures of the consti- 
tution of the average family are likely to mislead. Even in the 
critical age groups 35-55, the proportion of men who have no 
assistance at all is 57 per cent., and in the later groups the 
range of dispersion is very large. When these figures are read 
in conjunction with Table Ia, it is seen that the possible variety of 
economic circumstance during the period when the head of the 
family is between 35 and 50 years of age must be so great as to 
include the poorest and the most prosperous. At the same time 
the average welfare of the families must be at its lowest since to 
an increase of burden which is almost certain there is added the 
chance that more than a half will have no additional earners. 
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TABLE III. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY AGE OF HOUSEHOLDER AND 
NUMBER OF OTHER EARNERS. 


Age of Male Head of Family. 
Number of a a | 
Adult Subsidiaries. [20—|2 5—|39—|35—|40—|45—|50—|55—|60—/65— 
—_— ——_ pea | —S$=« —— | —_- 
@ 26 | 74 | 81 | 73} 51 | 37 | 19 | 11 | 17 | 14 |403 
$ T3427 | 26} .6 | 2 I 5 | 60 
I zy 33} 16:4, 58 6 8 9 | 71 
i Bul eel as Te) eS. aia ey 
2 z G | 5 2 5 | 28 
24 I 3 I I 6 
3 3 I I a 6 
34 2| 1 t lad 
4 I I 
44 I I 
Totals ae --. | 26 | 74 | 81 | 87 | 86 | 85 | 58 | 26 | 33 | 36 |592 
Per cent. with no sub- | 
sidiary earners ... |100 |100 |100 | 84 | 59 | 43 | 33 | 42 | 51 | 39 | 67 
Means wa wits "09 |°36 |-72 |-94 |°83 |-75 |:82 


OccUPATIONS AND EARNINGS. 

If coal mining were an industry which in some way adjusted 
earnings to the ages of men, the chances of extremes of poverty 
and of affluence being found in middle age would be greatly reduced. 
The occupations of all men over 20 years of age were noted and 
classified in groups sufficiently related. This classification is 
contained in Table IV. 

Industries which require from the worker chiefly physical 
effort may be expected to pay higher wages to men of age 20-40 
years, while industries which require much special training and 
also afford grades of responsibility in the work will adjust wages 
in some rough way to the years and experience of workers. 
Coal mining is an intermediate case, as a little consideration of 
Table IV shows. 

Hewing.—This occupation requires a large share of physical 
strength and of skill, to which both youth and middle age con- 
tribute in different degree. A system by which men of different 
ages work together and where places are obtained quarterly, by 
lot, offers no outstanding advantage to either youth or mature 
years. The effect is seen in the table where hewers of all ages up 
to 55 are the most frequent occupations. The earnings will 
therefore (piece rates) be unlikely to increase with age. 

Stonemen and Shifters—These require a varying degree of 
skill, and earnings vary from the subsistence wage of most 
shifters up to very high rates for the few stonemen. 
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TABLE IV. 
OCCUPATIONS OF ADULT MEN. 
Age. 
Pe ee See Per- 
Occupation. 20—|25—|30—|35—|40—|45—|50—|55—|60—| Tots. | cent. 


mf 


A. Underground Coljliery; Wojrker |s. 6)9 % 


Hewers ... .. | 10 | 44 | 42 | 42] 36 | 40/14] 8] 6 | 242 294 
Putters... Feom|) AON ETO: ea led Sale ane 7o 9 
Stonemen... 500 9 Oproniers | 17, 8 | 14 C1 27 ert 7, 14 
Deputies ... Fes St a88) |e 6: |Sr0 | Oe sa a4 5 62 74 
Onsetters ... Seo ZO ak Te ae7 shee Sales ai Ogi ean Teme tga 9 
B. Surface Colliery |Worlkers.| 14/4 % 
Mechanics dae eS, (eA e | 24) SuarOM rs teTOLl An ees a4 64 
Bank Hands ome Soy ha S ol fees orl ebm che eee I | 56 ef 
@thersmaaercr ante I Tyee I 2 7 I 
C. All other worker's. 
Not Colliery Workers} 13 | 11 | 10 | 9 7 5 3 I 3 62 74 
Not working Based! Sey PP Dea Wes St) 4 SSS eee 9 
ELotalsmxe. aoe x31 115 | 98 | 94 | 96 | 96 | 64 | 29 | 92 | 815 100° 


Deputies (including overmen and all subordinate officials) —- 
This occupation reflects the knowledge and experience required,. 
in the fact that more than a half are over 45 years of age. 

Onsetters (includes haulage men of all kinds).—This work is. 
mainly done by young men who later become hewers; the few 
cases of greater age are men in more responsible positions, and: 
these are more highly paid than those of age 20. 

Surface Workers.—These are divided into more highly paid’ 
mechanics engaged on repair work (smiths, joiners, etc.), who 
predominate in the later age groups, and Bank Hands (screeners. 
and relatively unskilled workers of all kinds). A few others are- 
winding engine men, surface foremen, and so on, at high rates. 
of wages. 

If an index number of wage rates be formed for the age groups: 
given, its possible changes will be smoothed out by the heavy 
weight of hewers in all but the last groups. Such an index: 
weighted by the numbers of workers is given below Table V, 
for sections A and B, 7.e., for all colliery workers. The measure: 
is not reliable, but it shows no movement with age. The weekly 
earnings of 572 heads of households are shown in Table V. Some: 
30 cases of men not working were placed in the compartments. 
they would probably occupy if they were working; this makes. 
for some inexactness, since they were mainly placed in the lowest 
groups. The wages are gross weekly earnings in full time and. 
exclude rent allowance. 
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TABLE V. 


RELATION OF GROSS WEEKLY EARNINGS TO AGE. 
a 


Age of Householder. 


|e | ee | eet |e fe fe | eens eens 


Gross Earnings. 


Below 458: 35.1 39 | 38 134° | 8 | 47 (284 
458— ... 5 Sle Bud. 4 I 2 | 47 
508.— Ll Aa ee ea ea 3 | 89 
55S.— SUMS Te 7-4) 40! Sy lace 
60s.— 6 6 12 3 2 2 44 
65s.— 14 3 4 4 2 3 | 46 
Doubtful. 4 2 I 2 Q | 21 

Totals... 80 | 86 | 85 | 590 | 24 | 58 1572 


Approx. Median... | 41/9 | 44/—| 47/—| 50/-| 47/-| 47/-| 44/-| 53/-| 41/9 
Index Wage per day 7/7 | 8/6| 8/6} 8/5| 8/7 8/10 8/5| 8/8] 8/x 


Table V is to be used in the negative sense; it affords no 
evidence of a marked movement in earnings corresponding to 
the clearly marked changes in family responsibility. 


FAMILY WELFARE. 


The relation of families to the Poverty Line has usually been 
summarised by stating the number of families within certain 
distances of it. Such a summary is misleading, for it is obvious 
that a family of five persons who appear in the class with income 
5s. above the line are in a worse position than a family of two 
persons placed in the same class. A more definite conception 
is obtained by dividing such surplus income by some number 
representative of the size of the family. The 629 separate 
households which formed the material of the Stanley Poverty 
Investigation are treated in Table VI. The family excess of 
disposable income (7.e., weekly net income after payment of 
rent and rates) is divided by the number of “ food adults” in 
the entire family and the whole set classified in age groups for 
comparison with earlier tables. The changes in disposable 
income above the minimum are then traced out in relation to 
age of chief householder by finding medians, quartiles, deciles, 
etc., for each age group. These appear in Table VII. The 
co-efficients measure approximately the changes in family welfare 
and the dispersion at each age. The cases living in poverty 
appear at one end of the scale in relation to the welfare of the 
other members of the group to which they belong. In finding 
the disposable family income, rent and rates actually paid is 
deducted from gross income. Since there is a tendency for the 
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larger families in the middle groups to be overcrowded, this over- 
estimates what would be the disposable income if they rented 
houses strictly according to their needs. 


TasLe VI. 
RELATION OF FAMILIES TO POVERTY LINE. 
a 
Householder. 23 r cent, 
Suilings por |__; Age of Howisholier | 18a heal ar 
Food Adult. bho—| 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 oo 38 Tote 
Below Elo a. 
Over 5s. gies 2 I 2 3 I Zl TA zy | a 
Oo—5S. ... ae 2 Ce nay I I 5a Aa 22 
Above P.L. 
o—Is. 2 2 3 6 3 I I 20 
Is.— 2 3 9 6 2 I I | 24 |x 
2s. 3 3 6) 5 2 2 I 25 
BS: I 2 6 6 7 5 2 I 3 I | 34 
48. 5 4 6 5 3 6 I 2a se 17 
5s. 2 6 6 5 31.8 3 5 2 | 40 
6s. 6 5 I 4 4 I & 2 {25 
78: 25) roads ai aod | ae Teal 94 i 3 33 22 
8s. . AV-§) 8) OO) 4), $4 24 2 hee t ie teas b 
OSs or 2 5 8 6 5 2 4 2 5 39 
I0S.—15S OUTS, Ar24) TO Hors.) seer a. 2 | 23 (nag (132 21 
15S.—20S 2c A3 Le Thee 7 MeO ees 6. |erGel 73 11% 
208.— 3 AP rer Oye re") aE 8 9 i} OL 94 
Totals --. | 22 | 72 | 76 | 80 | 86 | 85 | 59 | 24 | 68 | 57 |629 100 


In reading the tables it should be remembered : 


(a) Cases of income unknown or insufficiently known are 
placed in the highest group. 

(5) Excess or defect of income is obtained by taking total 
family income so that subsidiary earners are assumed 
to give the fullest possible help in maintaining the 
family. y 

(c) No attempt was made to disentangle the 20 cases where 
relatives living together had been separated for the 
purpose of making Table I. 


Tables VI and VII are the resultant of the contents of the 
earlier tables. They show certain points of interest which might 
have been foreseen with some accuracy. 


(a) The variation of incidence of poverty with age of house- 
holder is part of the more general variation in family 
welfare. It is at its minimum just before the age when 
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TABLE VII. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE VI. 
(Shillings per Family above or below Poverty Line.) 


Age of Householder. a8 
a So 
Co-efficient. 20—| 25—| 39—| 35—| 490—| 45—} 50—| 55—| 60— Ag 
Di : 5°2 | 2-6 | Er oe) eOUPE5 oh 3 -2| -I0 
O1 oer fr JRE pe || Ss wae "7 | 2°8 | 4°4 | 4:2] 2:6] -9 
Qi rp Sete Anon 25 ie Sha Sd. (7 8-6 | 5°6| - 5 
Median To-r | 8-5 | 8-4 | 5:8 | 6-2 | 8:5 |xr1-2 |15-9 |10°5 | 7-2 
3 14°4 |12-°8 |12°6 {11-8 |11-7 |14-1 |16-9 |23°3 |14°5 |12°3 
O7 25°6 |16°9 |16-7 |16-3 |14°5 |20-2 |24°5 |26-6 |20-2 |15-9 
Do é 17°9 |16°8 |18-6 |15:2 |20°6 |29-1 20°4 |16+3 
D =Deciles. O =Octiles. Q =Quartiles. 


family responsibility is heaviest and before subsidiary 
earners have grown old enough to give any help. 

(0) The range of economic welfare amongst the people is 
very great throughout the life of the chief earner, and 
welfare is greatest when he is about 55, when subsidiary 
earners are adults and have not yet left home. 

(c) There is a second minimum after the age of 60, when 
most children have married and left home. 

(d) The average “ broken family’”’ is about in the same 
position as the “ full family ’’ during its period of greatest 
economic stress. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Though the material used was collected from a single area 
dominated by one great industry, it suggests some results which 
are true of all working-class families. Briefly these are: 


I. Though the age when maximum responsibility occurs 
may vary in different populations, the age in each popu- 
lation will precede the age of maximum possible help 
from subsidiary earners by about 12 years. 

2. The economic welfare of the working-class family is at 
its lowest during the few years before and after the 
time of heaviest burden of dependants, unless wages show 
decided upward movement with age. 

3. The whole range of economic welfare is very great and a 
main cause of the wide range is the great range in family 
responsibility. 
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4. The broken families are comparable in point of economic 
welfare with normal families whose heads are living 
through the period of greatest family responsibility. 
The lowest 25 per cent. of broken families are, however, 
far below the level of the lowest 10 per cent. of normal 
families. The wisdom of putting widows’ pension schemes 
into effect before family wage schemes is apparent from 
this. 
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Philip Burlamachi: a Financier of the 
Thirty Years’ War 
By A. V. JUDGES 


A stupy of the succession of British interventions during the 
first half of the Thirty Years’ War serves only to add to the 
general impression of indecisive muddle conveyed by a survey of 
the war as a whole. For the reasons for this we need not seek far. 
In the first place English diplomatic policy fluctuated more 
widely, if anything, from year to year and from month to month 
than that of any of the other interests involved. Secondly, no 
final determination was ever reached by the English Government 
of the day as to the relative importance of land and sea warfare. 
Finally, and most important of all as affecting the English conduct 
of the struggle, the sinews of war were severely limited in power 
and ever unequal to the double tension of an amphibious war. It 
is rather owing to lack of means than to inefficient administration 
in the responsible departments that our attempts to intervene in 
and on the fringe of the struggle came successively to grief. For 
there seems little reason to doubt that had the Government been 
able to draw upon the resources of a united nation and strictly 
limited the scope of its activities, the story would have been one 
of success rather than failure. As it was, the projects were too 
ambitious, and a shaky dependence was placed upon the proceeds. 
of unwillingly yielded and often dubious taxation and upon the 
windfalls of chance. After many years an unforeseen decision 
was forced, not at a conference table in Germany, but on a scaffold 
in Whitehall. 

The unsuccessful finance which largely governed the part 
taken by England in the struggle is so closely connected with a 
certain city merchant and war-contractor that a consideration of 
his career is not without interest. 

Philip Burlamachi on first acquaintance would seem to the 
historian pre-eminently to belong to the mysterious brotherhood 
of cosmopolitan finance beloved of the romanticist. French by 
birth, though of Italian stock, he appears to have laid the 

1“ Born in Sedan in France.” S.P. Dom., Jas. I, cii. His letters are nearly 


always written in French. 
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foundations of his spectacular career in the Netherlands‘ and to 
have arrived in England in or about the year 1605.2 For the 
remainder of his life until his death soon after the outbreak of 
the Civil War he held to the country of his adoption, becoming 
in 1614 a denizen by letters patent® and a fully naturalised 
Englishman by Parliamentary Statute in 1624.4 His few visits 
to the Continent were mainly concerned with diplomatic or quasi- 
diplomatic business undertaken on behalf of the English Govern- 
ment, although his private business connections in France and in 
the United Provinces would also appear to .have called him 
abroad on more than one occasion. From a close study of the 
information that can be derived from the documentary sources, 
which are mainly official, bearing on his activities, the first im- 
pressions of his cosmopolitanism are removed, and as the years go 
by his affairs are seen to become more and more closely bound 
up with those of the English Treasury, so that when, at length, 
in 1633, disaster overtook him, there was no foreign retreat in 
which he could find refuge to build up once again his shattered 
fortunes. He remained thereafter in London, a protected bank- 
rupt, for many years living on his profits as a government con- 
cessionaire, and finally, during the first eighteen months of the 
Long Parliament, was the holder of the office of Postmaster for 
inland and foreign parts. 

It is with the period of his middle years that we are especially 
concerned. The ‘‘ famous merchant Burlamachi,” as the Venetian 
ambassador later describes him in writing to his government of 
the financier’s sudden collapse,5 was already a prominent foreign 
exchange negotiator in 1613. Heis referred to in a letter from the 
Privy Council to the Lord Deputy of Ireland as “ a merchant of 
good account and well known unto us.’’* In the same year, Isaac 
Wake, writing from Venice to. Thomas Coke at Milan, offers him 
financial assistance ; for, he says, “ great Merchants, as Burla- 
machi, forget sometimes sums which are not in the thousands.’’? 
At this period the merchant’s chief connection with the Treasury 


1 In the Star Chamber case of1619 he is treated as a Dutch or Flemish merchant. 
But I have found no conclusive proof. There was a Paul Burlamachi doing busi- 
ness in Antwerp in 1579. Hist. MSS. Comm., Various, ii, 298. The Burlamachi 
had at one time been one of the most important families of Lucca. G. B. di 
Crollalanza, Dizionario Storico-Blasonico, I, 185. 

? Lord Mayor’s certificate of Strangers. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1635, p. 593- 

3 Huguenot Soc. Denization and Naturalisation, 1603-1700, p. 22. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, iii, App. p. 29. 

5 Cal. Venetian S.P., 1632-36, p. 102. 

® Acts of P.C., 1613-14, p. 51. The first notice we have of Burlamachi as 


merchant is of a shipment of lead duty-free for the French king’s use in 1608. 
Cal. S.P. Dom., 1603-10, p. 477. 


” Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, xii, i, 78. 
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was in undertaking large payments for diplomatic purposes over- 
seas. Some examples illustrating the character of this connection 
may be given. In association with Peter Vanlore, Burlamachi 
accomplished the transference from England to the Palatinate 
of the Princess Elizabeth’s dowry on her marriage to the young 
Elector.1 A year or so later he went to the Hague as the financial 
agent of James I, to receive large sums in Flemish money due for 
the surrender to the Dutch of the cautionary towns handed over 
to England in the previous reign.?_ On his return he found awaiting 
him a government contract for the transportation of munitions 
of war to the Duke of Savoy. James had promised assistance of 
this nature to the Duke, but at the moment the exigencies of his 
foreign policy compelled him to cloak the transaction under the 
guise of a private deal. So it was arranged that “ Burlamachi 
shall pretend to buy them (the war stores) of the king, and sell 
them to the ambassador, so that the Spaniards may not have 
cause for offence.’”” When it became necessary to ship the goods, 
a difficulty arose. Amongst other stores twenty tons of lead had 
been promised by the king. As there was no reserve of lead in 
the Tower, the king ordered the amount to be purchased. But 
there was also a shortage of money at Westminster. Reporting 
on the situation, the Venetian ambassador says, “‘ The merchant 
Burlamachi has been obliged to lend his Majesty the necessary 
sum.” Although this transaction is of trifling account as com- 
pared with Burlamachi’s larger dealings, it is typical of many 
others in which, having agreed to carry out a contract, he was 
compelled through the momentary emptiness of the Exchequer 
to fill the gap from his own resources. A merchant in his position* 
must have learned by experience to expect these contingencies. 
They were not unprofitable. The rate of interest, or, in the 
terminology of the time, the charge for “‘ forbearance ’’ for moneys 
on short loan was generally high. Ten per cent. might be taken 
as an average figure. It may, of course, be argued that such a 
figure is high or low according as one has regard to this or that 
consideration. Compared with the profits which might possibly 
be recovered from an investment in East India stock, the return 


1 Rymer, xvi, 766. Devon, Issues of the Exchequer (James I), p. 173. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm. Buccleugh MSS., p. 176. Letters of Sir Dudley Carleton 
(1780), p. 17; Brit. Museum, Add. Charters, 25749. 

3 Cal. Ven. S.P., 1615-17, PP. 356, 357) 361, 372. 

4 Burlamachi was never at any time the sole financier of repute upon whom 
the Government could fall back on necessity. He was the most prominent of a 
limited number. : 

5 For an instance of interest at 10 per cent. due to Burlamachi, see Cal. S.P. 
Dom., 1619-23, P- 459. 
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was low. Compared on the other hand with the rents on landed 
property it was not inconsiderable. But there is this to be said 
in qualification: the money market of London in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, although very similar in character 
to what it afterwards became, was still ina somewhat embryonic 
stage of development. Exchequer business was not to be ex- 
pected regularly, nor was the security offered always of the same 
value. In some instances the prospects of almost immediate 
recovery of the principal were practically certain. At other times 
the city banker—for such in fact was the big money-lender— 
might find considerable difficulty in getting repayment. The 
security accepted might be an assignment of some part of the 
customs revenues of the year in which the loan was made.: If 
these were already mortgaged there would be an attempt to make 
him take part of the next year’s returns in satisfaction of his 
principal. In some cases he would have to undertake the collec- 
tion of some complicated form of revenue on his own initiative. 
It must accordingly be borne in mind that not only was the date 
of probable repayment a matter of speculation in a very real 
sense, but, further, that considerable expense might be necessary 
to secure repayment at all. 

There were, moreover, secondary considerations affecting the 
conduct of ordinary loan business with the Crown. The merchant 
banker? who did business with the Government would be some- 
thing more than a money-lender. Possibly he would be regularly 
engaged in farming a branch of taxation.? He would perhaps 
have charge of a government monopoly, as Burlamachi had (in 
conjunction with two others) for the importation of foreign 
tobacco. There would be valuable official contracts to be 
acquired. Finally there were certain perquisities of a more shady 
character to be obtained by the adept. It is therefore quite im- 
possible to estimate the influence of this sort of incentive to those 
who could offer advances and wished to stand well with a govern- 
ment which was nearly always in financial difficulties. But they 
cannot have been without effect in mitigating the rigour of the 


1 In February, 1619, Burlamachi paid £10,000 to the Exchequer by way of loan 
secured upon the rent of the farm of the Great Customs. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Laing MSS., i, p. 155. 

_ * Burlamachi and (John?) Calandrini are described as “‘ merchants bankiers ” 
in an order of the Scottish Privy Council for the transmission of money for 
distressed ministers in the Palatinate. Reg. of P.C. of Scotland, 1630-32, Pp. 358. 

3 The Customs’ farmers lent sums corporately to the king in anticipation of 
future receipts from their grant. They also advanced money from time to time 
individually. 

Docquet, Cal, S.P. Dom., 1627-28, p. ; ibid., 1631-33, p. 90; Decl: 
Accounts, Pipe Office, 916, gI7. f eae Pe te pe 
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terms offered. Interest seems sometimes to have been sacrificed 
altogether by Burlamachi. 

At the opening of the war period Burlamachi was already estab- 
lished as the principal financier employed by the government. 
What-was his position in the City? Like so many others who 
passed under the description of ‘‘ mere merchants,” his trading 
activities were general and unrestricted, except within the limits 
imposed by the great companies of export, such as the Merchant 
Adventurers. On the whole his interests may be said to have 
been in business dealings of a speculative nature, especially in 
those where the fact that the negotiator was persona grata with 
the Admiralty or other departmental officials overcame technical 
difficulties sufficient to deter the less fortunate man. The occa- 
sional purchase of the cargoes of vessels wrecked upon the 
English coast afforded opportunities for a rich return. Certain 
commodities like iron ordnance which could be exported only 
under license were also a source of profit. Burlamachi’s dealings 
with the East India Company in the disposal of its return cargoes 
were frequent. He was associated with this group of traders as 
early as the year 1612, when he was one of the promoters of the 
joint adventure with the Russia company for the discovery of 
the North-West Passage. He was subsequently one of the govern- 
ing body of that short-lived organisation.1 In 1629 we find 
references to his purchasing adventures to the value of £7,000 
from other members in the Second Joint Stock of the East India 
Company.? Eighteen months later the Treasurer is complaining 
in regard to other commitments, that Burlamachi will neither pay 
in his adventures nor settle his account; but there is no break in 
his connection with the company thereafter. We have no clue to 
his total holdings in any one adventure. He found it profitable to 
speculate in the Company’s returns of pepper and cloves. On at 
least two occasions he purchased the whole cargo of pepper from 
a returning voyage to the value of from £35,000 to £40,000 and 
more. 

But it is in his purely financial business that Burlamachi’s 
activities are principally to be traced. The fact that he was 
employed by the Secretaries of State in the regular transmission 
of funds to diplomatic representatives abroad* brought him at 

1 Cal. S.P. Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1616, pp. 238-240. 

2 Tbid., 1625-29, pp. 698-9. 3 Tbid., 1630-34, p. 78. | ’ F 

4 [bid., 1625-29, Pp. 532, 587; and numerous other instances in this series. 
Burlamachi also made large purchases of silk. 

5It was apparently decided in 1618 that the payments should be made at 
intervals of six months. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1611-18, p. 530. See also ibid., pp. 423, 
432, and Cal. Venetian S.P., 1615-17, p. 576. 
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an early date into touch with members of the governing families. 
With the Cary and Carleton families the connection was very 
close and lasted for a long period. These private transactions 
varied in nature from the settlement of a client’s debts in another 
country! and the discounting of their foreign bills (more than 
once at a rate which aroused indignation) to advances of ready 
money. Such advances were often made in anticipation of the 
receipt of an ambassador’s salary, which was not infrequently 
twelve months or more in arrears. General opinion regarded 
Burlamachi as an easy and gentle lender.2 Though doubtless 
occasionally deserving the accusation of sharp practice, he was 
able to overcome the natural prejudice of his day against the pro- 
fessional money-lender by a certain quality of personal attraction 
and a complete absence of arrogance. 

Nothing would put colour into the outline of his public career 
more than the possession of information on his private life and 
habits, but unfortunately such information is exceedingly scanty. 
We know that after settling in England, Burlamachi lived for 
many years in the City of London. From 1618 to 1621 his house 
was in the parish of St. Bennet Gracechurch.? His children were 
baptized in the French Protestant Church in Threadneedle Street, 
and the friends of his own rapidly increasing family were members 
of this congregation. In 1620 a second house was shared in 
Putney with Burlamachi’s partner and father-in-law, Jean 
Calandrini.6 Later correspondence is frequently addressed from 
Putney. After a time the city house was given up and offices 
were retained in Fenchurch Street to which the merchant came 
on two or three days in each week for business purposes.® 

Burlamachi had married Elizabeth, a daughter of the French 
Protestant family of the Calandrini, which was a widespread clan 
equally productive of pastors and financiers. Some of its members 
even made a practice of doubling the two réles.?. Very few busi- 
ness operations were carried through without the assistance of one 
or other of Elizabeth Burlamachi’s brothers. Philip, the most 


1 An interesting example of the precautions taken in a letter of credit payable 
by an agent of Burlamachi at Bremen may be found in Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
33935, fol. 198. 


* See for example S.P. Dom., Chas. I, Ixxvii, 47 ; Autobiography of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury (1886), p. 189. 


3 Huguenot Soc., Aliens in London, iii, pp. 187, 237. 

4 Huguenot Soc., Registers of Threadneedle Street, i, passim. 

5 Cal. Venetian S.P., 1619-21, p. 172; Harleian Soc., XV Visitation of London, 
1633-4. 6 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1635, p. 593. 

* One of these was the pastor, Cesar Calandrini, who acted as a financial agent 
of Burlamachi in Germany and became minister of the Dutch Church in London 
in 1639. (There were possibly two ministers of this name, both of Stade, in the 
Bishopric of Bremen). Vide Hessels, Ecclesie Londino-Batavie Archivum, pt. iii. 
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substantial of them, was chiefly active in Amsterdam, where he 
appears to have lived, and where, under Burlamachi’s direction, 
he undertook in 1626 and at later dates the pawning and sale of 
the English Crown jewels. We also meet him at Venice, support- 
ing Wotton when he seeks the assistance of the Republic in backing 
the English efforts to defend the Palatinate. A third Calandrini, 
Julian, lived in greater dependence on his brother-in-law and 
appears from time to time as Burlamachi’s deputy-paymaster 
and commissary with the fighting services. A fourth, Antoine 
Calandrini, was employed in the merchant’s household, perhaps 
as a clerk.1 Yet another, Pompeio, succeeded Jean Calandrini in 
the City partnership in the early thirties. At the centre of a wide 
web composed of his wife’s relations in Northern and Western 
Europe was stationed Philip Burlamachi, the head member of the 
English connection, while his own collaterals upheld it in the 
Mediterranean area.* All the family, he once stated, were of the 
Reformed religion.® 

Between London and the mercantile centres abroad passed the 
firm’s financial paper. Occasionally too, there was effected a 
shipment of coin, but this happened overtly only in exceptional 
cases and under licence, the strict bullionist policy of the Govern- 
ment allowing little latitude in this respect. Nevertheless there 
can be no doubt that Burlamachi did not miss opportunities, such 
as his merchant contemporaries accepted, of exporting culled and 
undervalued coins at a profit. In 1615 he offered to supply the 
East India Company with gold from time to time “ so the matter 
might be carried privately.’* Four years later he was under 
suspicion of illegally exporting English gold coin, and figured as 
one of the defendants in the Star Chamber trial which imposed 
fines amounting to £140,000 on a large number of merchant 
strangers in London who were indicted for this practice.6 Burla- 
machi and William Courteen were each fined twice ; on the first 
occasion together with their attorney, because the latter was 
alleged to have promised to get them through their suit by induc- 
ing the principal witness to retract his evidence. ‘‘ How well this 
misdemeanour was urged and proved against them,’ writes 
Chamberlain, “‘ or how well they answered for themselves, I have 
heard diversely reported and were long to relate; but-in con- 


1 Huguenot Soc., Aliens in London, iii, 237. 

2 There was a firm of Burlamachi et Cenamiat Lyons. Hist. MSS.Comm. Rep., 
xii, i, 421. Burlamachi had agencies at Paris, Rouen, Geneva, Turin and Berne. 
A brother lived in North Italy. 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1628-9, P. 343. 

4 Cal. S.P. Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1616, p. 428. 

5S.P. Dom., Jas. I, cxi, 66. 
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clusion they were all censured to imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure, and Courteen fined at 2,000 1. Burlamachi (after much 
commendation otherwise and many good words from the Earl of 
Arundel and others) at 2,000 marks. . . . But all this is nothing 
to the main matter that is threatened to hang over their heads.”’? 
On the main count, Burlamachi was fined £2,0002, a small penalty 
compared with the other sentences, owing his escape to the 
influence brought to bear in his behalf in high places. Carleton 
wrote strongly in his favour from The Hague: “I cannot but 
remember to your honour Philip Burlamachi and Mattheus de 
Quester ; the one of which for supplying his Majesty’s servants 
abroad with monies, the other for careful conveyance of letters, 
hath contributed very much to his Majesty’s service ; of which I 
can give good testimony for the space of many years.”? Finally 
Burlamachi was able to get his fine forgiven by lending the king 
£10,000 in ready money. 

While this case was proceeding at Westminster, Frederick and 
Elizabeth of the Palatinate were being crowned at Prague. In 
the following spring (1620), Burlamachi, now completely exoner- 
ated from blame, received his first commissions for the trans- 
mission of funds for the German war. From now onwards the 
warrants, Exchequer entries and rough accounts in the Public 
Record Office which relate to Burlamachi’s affairs, proceed in a 
practically unbroken series until the conclusion of the La Rochelle 
campaign in 1627. The items noted consist chiefly of issues of 
sums of money to the financier. He appears generally as an 
individual, sometimes in conjunction with other lenders. Of these 
the four most important are Philip Jacobson, a Fleming (natural- 
ised in 1624) ; Sir Peter Vanlore, a native of Utrecht (naturalised 
in 1610) ; Sir William Courteen, an Englishman-born, of Flemish 
parentage ; and the famous monopolist, Sir Sackville Crow. 

The payments in question may roughly be divided into two 
kinds. The first group consists of those which ordinarily take 
place when an official hands over a sum of money to an agent 
with orders to settle a crown debt. Properly speaking the bulk of 
the transactions in question belonged of right to this category. 
For example Burlamachi, or his agent, would be constituted pay- 
master of a certain number of regiments employed in the war. In 
this capacity the paymaster would be with the troops, carrying 
out instructions from his superiors at Whitehall; he would be a 
servant of the Crown. In practice, however, the paymaster was 


Spedding, Life of Bacon, vii, 49. 2S.P. Dom., loc. cit. 
Letters of Siy Dudley Carleton, p. 435. 
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a free agent, a private capitalist financing the forces up to the 
extent of his own resources in anticipation of repayment by the 
home government. Viewed in this way the greater part of 
Burlamachi’s receipts from the Exchequer are seen to belong to 
a second group of transactions. They are not payments to him 
prior to the fulfilment of government business, but remuneration 
for expenses incurred in advance of the Exchequer issue; the 
interval may be one of months or even years. This point is worth 
labouring, partly because it illustrates an early form of ways and 
means advances, and also because it shows how the fortunes of a 
campaign might well depend on the whim of a relatively obscure 
capitalist who finds no place in the pages of the military annalist. 

From Michaelmas 1620 to Easter 1628 Burlamachi’s receipts 
from the Exchequer on account of pay, “ entertainment” and 
provisioning of armies (flus £80,000 for secret service) amounted 
to £713,364. In addition to this there appear to have been certain 
payments for war purposes—notably for the La Rochelle expedi- 
tion—not included in the account from which these particulars 
are drawn ; there were also other sums, irregularly paid to Burla- 
machi, for the household expenses of the fugitive Electress and 
her family ; the interest on jewels pawned in Holland?; settle- 
ments of overdue accounts for pictures and statues purchased 
for Charles I in Italy and a host of smaller transactions. The 
items included in the £713,364 represent only the expenditure 
recovered by Burlamachi from the Exchequer during the years 
in question. Of the actual difference between his total receipts 
and expenditure on government account at the time when this 
paper was prepared, no statement is available; nor perhaps 
would such a statement have much value, since the range of the 
merchant’s activities was so wide that the general position is 
never summarised in one account. An undated paper? of instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a warrant, which belongs probably to 
the year 1629, states that the amount owing to Burlamachi 
“and his friends that with him have engaged their Estate and 
Fortune for his Majesties service,’ upon which “ no assignment 
nor other assurance for his [Burlamachi’s] satisfaction then his 
Majesties Royall word’”’ had been made, was £128,573. This, if 
a correct statement, is valuable as showing the magnitude of 
Burlamachi’s floating credit, but otherwise insufficient for the 

1S.P. Dom., Chas. I, cii, 81. See too ibid., cxi, 81; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 
18764, fol. 19 ff.; also S.P. Dom., Chas. I, clv, 47 ; . 

2 From Michaelmas 1627 to Michaelmas 1632, £26,489 was paid to Burlamachi 


for interest on jewels. S.P. Dom., Chas. I, ccxc, 56. 
3S.P. Dom., Chas. I, clv, 46. 
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purposes of the present inquiry, as we do not know what further 
sums owing from the Exchequer are excluded from the computa- 
tion on the grounds that they are secured upon assignments of the 
revenue. Nor, of course, should any final conclusions be drawn 
without a knowledge of the counter-claims of the Crown which 
could offset part of the total. Another question that cannot be 
decided is, what proportion of the sum mentioned represents the 
re-lending by Burlamachi of sums advanced to him by others ? 

The instructions cited go on to say that any ready money that 
can be spared at the Exchequer office is to be handed over in 
liquidation of part of the debt with all possible speed, whilst the 
Lord Treasurer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ are to take 
care .. . to uphold the credit of the said Burlamachi and his 
friends.” That the financier and his supporters may be further 
upheld, they are to be permitted to retain their dues for import 
and export until the arrears are satisfied, but to an extent not 
exceeding £8,000 per annum. Burlamachi must always make a 
perfect entry in the Custom house books of his own or of any 
goods of his English “ friends,’ but those others who are not 
Englishmen may be registered under the covering name of Jaques 
Oeils. We must conclude that the merchant banker’s foreign 
“ friends,’’ though glad of this opportunity of getting his com- 
mitments to them reduced, preferred to shelter from the inquisitive 
under the cloak of anonymity. 

Only a brief account of the chief events in Burlamachi’s career 
from the invasion of Bohemia until the financier’s bankruptcy 
can be given here. The City partnership of Burlamachi and 
Calandrini was made responsible for the upkeep of Sir Andrew 
Gray’s levies of 2,000 English and Scottish volunteers which joined 
the Elector in the summer of 1620.1. The money voluntarily col- 
lected in England was sent to South Germany by bills of exchange, 
as also was that collected by the ambassador Dohna for the Pro- 
testant cause. By November of this year, £54,000 had been thus 
transmitted.? Payments continued throughout the year following, 
and in the spring of 1622 Burlamachi went to the continent to 
arrange for the exchange of certain monies he was himself ad- 
vancing against the necessities of the time. He joined the English 
envoy, Lord Chichester, at Amsterdam and went with him to the 
Palatinate to dispose of further voluntary contributions and the 
Benevolence proceeds so far as they had come in.* The succour, 
such as it was, was insufficient to stem the tide of Tilly’s advance. 


} Cal. Venetian S.P., 1619-21, passim. * Hist. MSS. Comm., iv, App., p. 281. 
3 Ibid., pp. 286, 312; Cal. Venetian S.P., 1621-23, Pp. 316, 319, 325, 331, 333- 
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The three citadels left in the hands of Vere’s English regiments 
fell in succession, the last to surrender being Frankenthal in 
April, 1623. A large sum was handed over by Burlamachi’s agent 
to the representatives of this town and the troops were paid off. 
The first military intervention was at an end. The financier had 
returned to England during the previous autumn. The consider- 
able sums of money paid in Germany and not yet recovered were, 
as a matter of fact, proving a drag on his resources. James sent 
a message to the Lord Treasurer saying that he ought to be speedily 
satisfied, that he was more pressed by this Frankfort Fair than 
became a great merchant’s credit, and that if money were not 
available, assignments must be made. 

In August, 1624, 6,000 English volunteers passed over to 
Holland to enter the Dutch service. The cost of these, which was 
about £8,000 a month, was to be paid for two years by the English, 
and arrangements were made for the transfer of these monies by 
Burlamachi; Julian Calandrini went over with the forces as his 
deputy. No sooner had these regiments been despatched than 
preparations were afoot for Count Mansfeld’s expedition to recover 
the Palatinate. Burlamachi prepared bills for £15,000 towards 
immediate expenses and was instructed to be prepared to hand 
over £20,000 a month for two months for pay and maintenance. 
But the government had miscalculated its reserves. The Trea- 
surers of the Parliamentary Subsidies refused to part with the 
sums that were thus engaged, with the result that Burlamachi, 
with the help of Alderman Freeman, had to support for the time 
being the unexpected burden of the £55,000 already paid over to 
the German condottiere.* The underfed and ill-clothed army 
passed over into the Netherlands in the following January. By 
this time Burlamachi had been squeezed dry for the provision of 
pay and victuals. Financial assistance was nowhere to be 
obtained, and as neither Burlamachi nor the Exchequer could 
produce further ready money, the expedition would have been 
literally starved to death, but for the assistance given by the 
Dutch Government. Under no circumstances could it have 
proved a greater failure. It was fortunate for the Lord Treasurer 
that the marriage treaty for the hand of Henrietta Maria of France 
soon transferred £120,000, the first instalment of her dowry, to 
England. It was fortunate for Burlamachi too. He was in great 


1 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1623-25, P. 52. | 

2 Gardiner, History, v, 244, 420; Cal. Venetian S.P., 1623-25, Pp. 409, 420; 
Cal. S.P. Dom., 1623-25, P. 329. , 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1623-25, PP- 384, 386, 387; Egerton MSS. 2596, folios 5, 7. 

4 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1623-25, PP. 459, 473) 475: 
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difficulties about his engagements in the Netherlands for payments 
for the soldiers there.1 As he remarked on another occasion, “le 
fait de lettres de change est si délicat que la moindre omission de 
satisfaction est suffisante pour ruiner un homme.’? He now 
succeeded in getting £60,000 out of the Exchequer,® and was free 
to supply credit for the provisioning of the seven ships lent to 
the French about this time.‘ 

Before the summer of 1625 was half through a further naval 
diversion was in the last stages of preparation. This was the 
armament which was sent in August to attack. Cadiz. Burla- 
machi’s part in the project was confined for the most part to the 
provision of equipment, clothing and stores. He was also con- 
cerned, unexpectedly, in making payments to the personnel of 
the forces gathering in Devonshire (which had got out of hand for 
want of money), but to a lesser extent than usual; the bulk of 
his resources being required for the monthly payments to the 
two armies on the Continent, namely the four regiments in the 
Dutch service and the partly re-constituted remnants of Mansfeld’s 
force. The combined cost of these armies was £28,644 a month. 
Nevertheless, in October, 1625, the financier was sufficiently 
recovered from his late embarrassment to be able to advance a 
clear £70,000 on a Single agreement to the Lord Treasurer. Part 
of this was to be recovered from the sale of prize goods. Not- 
withstanding the assistance rendered by Burlamachi in raising a 
sum of £58,000 on the Crown jewels in Holland, the Treasury was 
compelled by the stress of circumstances to divert to more serious 
needs certain monies hypothecated to the liquidation of Burla- 
machi’s claims; and the financier was forced in the following 
year to petition the House of Commons for relief out of the funds 
of the Parliamentary Treasurers for the Subsidies. After he had 
waited four months for a decision, a closely contested division 
allowed him to recover part of his arrears from this source.® 

In the spring of 1627 Burlamachi and the Calandrini undertook 
the transportation of the four regiments under Sir Charles Morgan 
in Holland to the mouth of the Elbe for service with Christian IV 
of Denmark. Julian Calandrini remained with them as paymaster 
for his English chief. Morgan’s troops were now costing £12,000 
a month; but the bills for their pay arrived with the greatest 
irregularity. Nor was this the most serious difficulty ; for with 


1Cal. S.P. Dom., 1625-26, p. 60. 2 Hist. MSS. Comm., xii, i, 250. 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1625-26, p. 546; S.P. Dom., Chas. I, cxi, 81. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm., xii, i, 241; Cal. S.P. Dom., 1625-26, p. 61. 

5 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1625-26, pp. 130, 144 ; Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xii, i, 237. 
8 Commons’ Journals, I, 822, 844, 867. 
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the advance of Tilly and Wallenstein, the main Danish army 
retreated into the islands, leaving Morgan in Stade, unable to get 
provisions through the blockade. Calandrini appears to have done 
his best to serve the troops, but the Exchequer at home could 
spare nothing from the funds allocated to the new French war, 
and Burlamachi’s large dealings in pepper at this time must have 
been a serious pre-occupation to him. Morgan was able, none the 
less, to secure certain quantities of bread and clothing from the 
burgesses of Stade, although the date of surrender could not long 
be postponed. It came at last in April, 1628, after a memorable 
siege, and Morgan marched out with only a fourth part of the 
troops he had once commanded. He went on to Holland, pursued 
by his creditors, who had him arrested for debt by the Dutch 
authorities. Burlamachi, who had in the meantime been occupied 
with the provision of food and clothing for the soldiers of the La 
Rochelle expedition, was sent over to the States on a diplomatic 
visit in 1629. There he met Morgan and gave himself as security 
for the old soldier's debts in Stade.1 On his present mission the 
merchant had come with instructions to settle, if possible, the 
conflicting financial claims of England and the United Provinces.? 
Of these the claims of the latter country were the heavier. To 
provide funds Burlamachi, who was at this time the joint-holder 
of a monopoly for the transportation of iron ordnance,’ brought 
with him cannon and munitions to the value of £120,000. These 
he sold to the States-General on behalf of Charles I, and used the 
surplus, after paying the Dutch claims, for the redemption of 
some of the Crown jewels. He was given carte-blanche by the 
English king to dispose of these as he thought fit, and some of 
them he re-pawned to straighten his accounts.4 In January, 1630, 
he returned with those of the jewels which were left in his hands. 

The period of English intervention in continental affairs was 
now at an end. By the Treaty of Susa peace was made with 
France, and in August, 1631, Burlamachi was sent to that country 
to settle outstanding disputes with regard to the seizures of 
navigation and the restoration of Canada to France. He was also 
commissioned to bring back the remaining portion of the Queen’s 
dowry. This was his last diplomatic mission for the king. It led 
to his downfall. The various negotiations involved a protracted 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xii, ii, 28. 

2 It was also reported that he had instructions to make overtures for an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Dutch. Cal. Venetian S.P., 1632-6, p. 32. 

3S.P. Dom., Chas. I, ccccvii, 70; ibid., Chas. II, i, 142; X, 95. 

4Rymer, xix, 99; Cal. S.P. Dom., 1629-31, pp. 44, 248, 262; Cal. S.P. 
Venetian, 1629-32, p. 32. Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xii, li, 129. 
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stay, and it was not until eleven months after his arrival that he 
had so far completed his arrangements that he could return home. 
During the last few weeks of his visit he seems to have been 
actually in charge of English affairs in France, for the ambassador, 
Wake, died in the middle of June, 1632, and it was the merchant's 
duty to bring the body back to Dover.!' He found the ministers 
at Whitehall chafing at the delay in the arrival of the marriage 
portion. Both the king and the Lord Treasurer, it was remarked, 
would have welcomed him ‘“‘ more warmly if he had brought with 
him more in cash and less in assignments.”? Burlamachi now 
finally overreached himself in an enforced attempt to accommo- 
date Portland, the Lord Treasurer. It appears that for some years 
the financier had been borrowing more largely than was his wont, 
in order to relend to the Crown. Recently he had attempted, or 
rather had wished, to reduce to a safe condition the huge struc- 
ture of credit which had been allowed to grow up. Portland put 
off the day of settlement, but had promised to settle accounts 
when Burlamachi should return from France. For the year 1632, 
when his mission ended, the merchant asserts that {14,763 was 
due in interest to his creditors. When it was found that little of 
the £120,000 expected from France was in the form of ready 
money the Lord Treasurer refused to keep his promise. Yet, 
according to Burlamachi, “‘ he led. me with fair words until he 
had all the money that I had received . . . witha great overplus.”’ 
Besides this, Portland insisted on credit being supplied to his 
son, Jerome Weston, for the latter’s diplomatic expenses abroad, 
“of which sum nor of any other moneys due to me besides . . . 
I could receive no payment until April and May, 1633. And then 
he finding me unable to supply his occasions by the heavie burthens 
laid upon me, did neglect altogether to satisfie me.’’? The result 
was that Burlamachi was unable to meet his engagements falling 
due at the end of April. And the news that his personal credit 
had no longer any value travelled over Europe at express speed. 
In view of the circumstance that his debts were indirectly com- 
mitments of the king, it was necessary to protect him from his 
creditors, and this is what Charles proceeded to do. But it did 
not, for example, prevent a renewal of Sir Charles Morgan’s 
persecution at the hands of the burgesses of Stade, until that 
worthy commander talked openly in Holland of cutting Julian 

1 Cal. Venetian S.P., 1629-32, PP. 534, 537, 601, 627, 636; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
ie ae i, 401-3. H. P. Biggar, Early Trading Companies in New France, pp. 


2 Cal. Venetian S.P., 1629-32, p. 638. 
3S.P. Dom., Chas. I, ccecxcvii, 60. 
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Calandrini’s throat if he should cross his path. The Calandrini 
fréves fell with their brother-in-law. Philip Calandrini, however, 
had taken the precaution of retaining part of the jewels in his own 
hands, and these he refused to surrender until he should be satis- 
fied of Burlamachi’s debts to himself.2 The firm of Robin et 
Ferrare, Burlamachi’s agents at Rouen, aroused indignation in 
London by obtaining a decree of their Pavlement absolving them 
not only from meeting any of the financier’s engagements which 
they had underwritten, but also from paying in London sums 
which they clearly owed to English merchants.® 

Burlamachi failed in the spring of 1633. Four years passed 
before his accounts with the Government were partially cleared 
up, and yet another two years before the protection was lifted. 
An examination of the Treasury proceedings throws much light 
on the character of the finance of the period, but it would be 
tedious to set out the particulars here. From time to time special 
commissions were appointed, ostensibly to hasten the decision ; 
but until Burlamachi’s claims could be paid, at least in part, the 
accounts could hardly be closed. Unfortunately for the financier, 
he had not secured documentary evidence for all the sums he had 
advanced. He had sometimes, he said, disbursed {£14,000 or 
£15,000 upon the simple word of Lord Treasurer Portland.’ After 
that official’s death in 1635, his position was, if anything, worse in 
this respect. He found the Treasury Commissioners as close- 
fisted as their predecessor in office. Burlamachi constantly 
appealed to the king’s own recollection and received gracious 
answers, but apparently no money. When Juxon was appointed 
Lord Treasurer, Sir John Coke said he was not surprised that the 
bishop found difficulty with these accounts, ‘‘ for though we - 
laboured in nothing more all the time of the Commission, yet we 
could never bring it to any perfect state.” Burlamachi attempted 
back-stairs influence,’ but the new Lord Treasurer was on his 
guard. Some of the claims for interest and factorage were out- 
rageous, he asserted. On one occasion Burlamachi tried the direct 
approach to Majesty, attempting to short-circuit the settlement 
as Gresham had successfully done on an earlier occasion ; but the 
Court had been forewarned. Meanwhile the merchant’s indignant 
creditors complained of the long delay. Burlamachi, it was said, 
was living at a high rate and giving satisfaction to no man.* His 


present income was drawn apparently from his administration of 
1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xii, ii, pp. 28, 34, 35. _° Ibid., 1636-7, p. 218. 
2 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1635-6, pp. 213, 228. °© Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xii, ul, 131. 


3S.P. Dom., Chas. I, ccl, 56. 7 Tbid., ii, 126. 
4 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1637, P. 327- 8 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1638-9, Pp. 39, 40. 
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the alum farm, which was certainly in a more flourishing condition 
than usual during the years that he was connected with it.* 

In 1640, Witherings, the Master of the Posts, was removed in 
order that Burlamachi, who should now have been recovering 
some instalments of what the king owed him, might have the 
office and be thus helped to carry on.? This post he kept, with 
interruptions of a somewhat violent character, until the end of 
1641, when it became too hot for him to retain. A Christmas week 
was spent in prison by order of the House of Lords for contempt 
of Parliamentary commands, and when he re-emerged Burlamachi 
was an ailing man.* His last extant letter was written in Novem- 
ber 1643, and he probably died in the following year. His daugh- 
ters afterwards said that he died penniless and that they were 
obliged to go as paid gentlewomen into the houses of noblemen’s 
families in order to earn their bread.‘ 

Burlamachi has some claims to greatness as an original mind. 
His recommendations on reprisals and on the treatment of neutrals 
under conditions of blockade were ahead of his time.* He pro- 
pounded a scheme for a national bank,* and his business acumen 
was recognised by his appointment to King Charles’ Commission 
of Trade and by frequent calls upon his judgment in cases of 
arbitration. 

1S.P. Dom., Chas. I, cclvii, 36, and elsewhere in the Domestic papers. 

2 Proclamation in Rymer, xx, 429. 

3 The Lords’ Journals are the fullest source for this incident. 

4 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 4159, fol. 251; S.P. Dom., Chas. II, xvii, 104. 


5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xii, i, 288-9. 
®S.P. Dom., Chas. I, cccxxix, 34. 
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A Note on the Amendment of the 
German Bank Act 


By P. BARRETT WHALE. 
I 


For the last two years or more the government of the Reich has 
possessed a standing surplus. This surplus, often large and 
representing revenue extracted from the taxpayers in excess 
of current needs, it has only been possible to invest in the most 
liquid forms. Most of it, in fact, has found its way, either through 
the Reichskreditgesellschaft or by the mediation of the Reichs- 
bank, on to the short loan market in Berlin. There it has con- 
tributed considerably to the decline in money rates, but, as may 
be inferred from the wide divergence between these rates and 
those charged for longer loans, current account advances, etc., 
has been less fruitful than it would have been if left in the hands 
of the taxpayers, to be used—in part at least—as business 
capital. The existence of this surplus, with its effect upon the 
distribution of capital, has been the subject of much criticism, 
not only amongst German writers, but also in the reports of the 
Agent-General for Reparations ; and in deference to this criticism 
the current budget provides for reductions in taxation which 
should enable expenditure to overtake revenue. 

The existence of a surplus however, if in part accidental, has 
served an essential purpose. Owing to the impossibility of 
precisely controlling either the amount of revenue or of expendi- 
ture for the whole year, or the way in which each is spread over 
the year, no budget plan can contrive that incomings and out- 
goings at all times exactly balance. In order to have the neces- 
sary degree of freedom in its expenditure, a government must be 
able to supplement its current revenue either by drawing upon a 
reserve accumulated out of past revenue or by borrowing in 
anticipation of future revenue. Before the war the government 
of the Reich, like most other governments, depended upon the 
latter alternative, and “‘ Schatzanweisungen’” or bearer Treasury 
bills were regularly discounted with the Reichsbank or on the 
open market to meet temporary deficiencies. It was also largely 
by means of the Schatzanweisungen that the government was 
financed during the period from the outbreak of the War until 
the establishment of the Rentenbank in 1923; but here its 
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limitation to cases of temporary deficiency was no longer ob- 
served, with consequences which led to a restriction of the Reich’s 
powers of borrowing in the Bank Act of October, 1924. Since 
that date the government has relied upon the other alternative, 
the possession of a surplus. 

If now the surplus is to disappear, it becomes necessary to 
return to the practice of short-term borrowing. It is in recogni- 
tion of this, and to establish the requisite conditions, that, with 
the approval of the Reparations Commission, the Act of 1924 has 
just been amended. 


Ld 


The Act of 1924 restricted the borrowing powers of the Reich 
directly and indirectly. Section 25 limited direct borrowing from 
the Reichsbank in whatever form to a maximum of 100 million 
R.M., with the further provisoes that borrowing should not be 
for more than three months at a time, and that there should be 
no outstanding indebtedness to the Bank at the end of its business 
year. Then Section 21, in enumerating the transactions per- 
mitted to the Bank, confined the use of Reich obligations as the 
basis of Reichsbank credit to two circumscribed cases: (a) 
Schatzanweisungen running for not longer than one year might be 
used by banks only as collateral for loans up to 75 per cent. of 
their quoted value (Kurswert, i.e. nominal value less discount) ; 
(0) with special consent of the General Council of the Bank, 
longer term Reich obligations might be used as collateral for 
three-monthly loans, if supplemented by two guarantees (one 
being given by a bank)—the total of such loans in no case to ex- 
ceed the Bank’s capital and reserves. No authority was given, 
it will be noticed, to buy Treasury bills by way of re-discount. 
One may assume that the purpose of the restrictions in this section 
was to ensure the effectiveness of Section 25. But they must 
also have had the effect of weakening the potential market for all 
kinds of Reich securities, and particularly that for Treasury bills. 

The amending Act leaves Section 25 exactly as before, but alters 
Section 21 in two respects : 


1. The Reichsbank is to be allowed to discount (i.e. to re- 
discount) Schatzwechsel (Treasury bills made out in a par- 
ticular name) having not more than three months to run 
and bearing a good endorsement. 

2. It is also to be allowed to accept Schatzwechsel of the same 


currency as pledges for loans up to 95 per cent. of their 
quoted value. 
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It is provided, however, that at no time is the total amount of 
Schatzwechsel in the possession or keeping of the Reichsbank to 
exceed 400 million R.M. 

An incidental effect of this amendment of Section 21 as 
originally drafted would be to admit the discounted Schatzwechsel 
as cover—beyond the prescribed proportion of gold and foreign 
exchange—for the note issue. I say “ incidental,’ because 
this effect does not seem to have been intended by the govern- 
ment or the Reichsbank in promoting the bill. The object of 
the change being to restore the open market for Treasury bills, 
it was probably not expected that the Reichsbank would have 
occasion to make extensive use of its new powers; and when 
occasion arose it could always use the bills as cover for its Giro 
(deposit) obligations. However, a careful reading of the original 
Act—in which we find that the notes were to be covered by gold, 
foreign exchange and such bills as the Bank might discount 
under Section 2I—makes it quite plain that, intentionally or 
unintentionally, the first draft of the amendment did confer 
upon the Schatzwechsel the character of potential note-cover. 
And the discovery of this implication at once raised a storm of 
protest in the financial section of the Press. 

The ground of objection was that the change would re-open 
the way for inflation as a means of financing the government. 
To this argument in its wider aspects I shall return presently ; but 
there is one subordinate contention which can be conveniently 
noticed whilst I am dealing with the technicalities of the Bank 
Acts. This asserts that to give Treasury bills eligibility as 
cover for the note issue is not merely to modify the 1924 Act, but 
to depart from a principle accepted before the war ; further that 
it was precisely this departure, in conjunction with the still 
operative suspension of convertibility, which characterised the 
law under which notes were issued from 1914 to 1923. 

On examination one finds that this contention is partly correct 
and partly incorrect. It is true that Treasury bills were not 
used as cover for notes before the War, and that they were 
chiefly used in this way during the War and the following five 
years. But it is not true that all kinds of Treasury bills were 
ineligible as cover for notes before the War, and it is not true 
that the change involved in the amendment (still considered in 
its original form) was the same as that introduced by the Act of 
1914. To understand these points it is necessary to bear in 
mind the distinction between Schatzwechsel (or Treasury bills 
proper) and Schatzanweisungen (really short term bonds, payable 
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to bearer, which do not bear interest and are, therefore, dis- 
counted). Under the Bank Acts in force from 1875 to I9gI4, 
Schatzwechsel were equally admissible as cover for notes with 
any other bills, provided they bore good endorsements. That 
they were not actually held by the Reichsbank as cover 
for notes, or in any other way, was simply due to the fact 
that they were not issued by the government—and apparently 
could not be issued after the adoption of the Reichsschuldver- 
ordnung of 1900. The Schatzanweisungen, on the other hand, 
were not eligible as cover for notes, although they were, of course, 
purchased by the Bank as a means of investing other funds. In 
August, 1914, now, the amendment of the Bank Act placed the 
Schatzanweisungen on the same footing as good three-name paper, 
so that it became possible for the Bank to acquire cover for its 
notes by buying bills direct from the Treasury without any 
independent endorsements. In contrast to this the present 
amendment has never touched the differentiation, restored by the 
Act of 1924, between Schatzanweisungen and bills proper; even 
in its first form it merely removed (partially) a distinction between 
Schatzwechsel and other Wechsel; and this is one which did not 
exist before the War.? 

The elucidation of this matter is not, I think, without import- 
ance, but it is really a digression from the present story. For in 
view of the opposition aroused, probably, too, because it had 
never intended to raise this issue, the government agreed to 
modify its amendment so as to preserve the exclusion of all 
Treasury bills from the cover of the note issue. Accordingly, 
when the bill came before the Economic Council the addition of a 
clause to this effect was accepted. At the same time it was 
further provided that a statement of the Bank’s holdings of 
Treasury bills should be inserted in its weekly return. In this 
form the amendment has now become law. 


III 


In considering the amendment the first question which arises 
is one as to its necessity. Is it really the case that the Reich 
would be unable to resort to short term borrowing without it ? 

In opposition to the official view several critics maintain that 
‘it is possible for the Reich to borrow in the open market without 
the support of the Reichsbank. Even if the technique and 
traditions of the market make it impossible to discount bills, 


1 For these technical points see article by Von Glasenapp in Bank-Archiv, xxv. 
19. 
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unless they are such as can be converted into cash at any time 
by means of a rediscount or ‘“‘ lombard’’ loan at the Reichsbank, 
there are still other methods of borrowing open to the govern- 
ment: it could, for example, pledge the shares which it holds 
in the Reichsbank or the “ Viag”! concern. But it is denied that 
the market for discounts is so dependent on the possibility of 
recourse to the Reichsbank ; and in support of this it is pointed 
out that the Prussian government is able to sell its Schatzanweis- 
ungen, despite the absence of any such possibility. At the most, it is 
said, the inability of the government to offer a security which can be 
accepted by the Reichsbank affects the vate at which it can borrow, 
and it is well worth while to pay the price which this involves in 
order to preclude all opportunity for a return to lax finance. 

To this it can be returned that the question is not whether the 
government can borrow at all, nor whether it can borrow acertain 
amount at such time as may suit the market, but whether it can 
rely upon being able to borrow any amount necessary, up to a 
certain limit, at any time. Now the money market only exhibits 
a general._readiness to provide money when it is offered titles on 
which in turn it can readily realise money. This excludes depend- 
ence upon loans secured by pledges, and also limits the type of 
bill which will always be marketable. In the Berlin market the 
favoured bills are the “ Privatdiskonten”’ or first-class bank 
acceptances, and they owe their position very largely to the fact 
that the acceptors (or their business associates) will at any time 
“ buy them in,” if they appear to be weighing on the market. 
A government borrowing to meet a deficiency obviously cannot 
itself support the value of its bills in this way ; and so, if a good 
market is to be assured, it must seek the assistance of a banking 
institution. In the case of the Prussian Schatzanweisungen, 
referred to above, this assistance is rendered by the Seehandlung 
(or State Bank), which accepts these bills as pledges upon very 
favourable terms.? But neither this institution nor the Reichs- 
kreditgesellschaft (which stands in much the same relation to the 
Reich as does the Seehandlung to the Prussian State) has sufficient 
means to perform the same service in the case of the bills of the 
Reich ; it is necessary, therefore, to turn to the Reichsbank. 


1 The ‘‘ Vereinigte Industrie-unternehmungen A.G.,”’ of which the Reich holds 
all the capital. 

2 The case for the amendment requires it to be established that these terms 
are distinctly more favourable than those on which the Reichsbank could lend 
on Reichsschatzanweisungen under the 1924 Act. I think it can be taken for 
granted that this is so. The 25 per cent. margin demanded by the 1924 Bank 
‘Act is exceptionally high for short-term securities ; and further, the “ lombard ”’ 
rate of the Reichsbank (1 per cent. above its discount rate) is always relatively high. 
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The question is a technical one, on which only those who are 
closely familiar with the German money market can express a 
confident opinion. To an outsider, however, it seems that on 
this first issue a good case can be made out in favour of the amend- 
ment—at any rate in its revised form. 


IV 


This first point being granted, there remains the question as to 
what dangers, if any, are involved in the amendment. 

As has been said, grave fears were expressed when it was first 
brought forward, that it would open the way for inflation through 
an excessive issue of notes against the purchase of Treasury bills. 
At the same time there was some misgiving lest, once a deficit 
was accepted as permissible, the government might drift into a 
situation in which it would be unable to meet its obligations: then, 
apart from the serious political consequences, its bills would 
become more or less worthless. To mitigate the possible dangers 
there was always, of course, the 400 million R.M. limit ; but it 
was not considered that this rendered them insignificant.t And 
so, to remove them, it was provided that Treasury bills should 
not be used as cover for bank notes. 

But does this modification make any essential difference? Are 
not the arguments against using Treasury bills as cover for notes 
also arguments against using them as cover for deposit liabilities ? 
So far as it is a question of maintaining the quality of the Reichs- 
bank’s assets, this is pretty clearly the case. If one can assume 
that any bad or doubtful debts would be “‘ written down ”’ out of 
the Bank’s own resources (e.g. reserves), it is all one whether these 
debts previously stood against note or deposit liabilities ; if that 
possibility is ruled out, it is actually rather more important at 
present to safeguard the assets held against deposits, since these 
are? (nominally) withdrawable on demand, while the notes are 
still inconvertible. But the other and ‘perhaps more serious 
danger, that, namely, of inflation, is also as much associated with 
the use of deposit accounts as with the use of bank notes. It is 
unnecessary to argue here the general theory of this matter, but 
it may be pointed out with regard to the case before us, that the 
danger is by no means precluded by the fact that the deposits are 


1 It may help readers to know that 400 million represents about ro per cent. 
of the Reichsbank’s assets, or again, about 10 per cent. of the combined Reichs- 
bank and Rentenbank note circulation. 

2“ Nominally ”’ because really certain minimum balances have to be maintained 
by those who wish to continue using the Reichsbank “ Giro” or transfer system 
for making payments. 
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withdrawable. For since they are only repayable in notes or 
token coins, an occasion for withdrawals would hardly exist, 
unless prices had risen sufficiently to make the use of more cash 
necessary ; and in that case a basis would be provided for an 
enlarged note issue. It may be recalled further that the limit 
imposed by the obligation to keep a 40 per cent. cash (including 
foreign exchange) cover for the notes is absent in the case of the 
deposits. We may conclude then that the additions eventually 
made to the amendment do little or nothing to deprive the earlier 
criticisms of their force ; it is therefore still relevant to inquire 
how much force they have. 

With regard to the currency aspect of the matter, the question 
is obviously not whether there are any possible dangers attendant 
upon the use of government debt as a basis for the creation of 
credit “‘ paying power’’ (I venture to prefer this term to the 
ambiguous “ purchasing power’’), but whether these dangers 
are greater than those attendant upon the use of other debt for 
the same purpose. Thinking more especially of the fiduciary 
note issue, and comparing Treasury bills with commercial bills, 
the critics answered this question affirmatively. Commercial 
bills—the argument ran—originate in actual business trans- 
actions. Their supply varies in consequence with the volume 
of transactions and thus reflects the demand for currency. An 
increase of note circulation which is based upon an increased 
supply of such bills is unlikely, therefore, to cause inflation. 
Treasury bills, on the other hand, originate in a government 
deficit, and their supply reflects nothing but the relation between 
the government’s income and expenditure. Again, the trans- 
action in which the commercial bill has its origin is a “ pro- 
ductive ’’ one which provides the funds with which to meet it at 
the end of its currency. Its settlement is therefore in a way 
automatic ; and on its settlement the Bank can curtail credit 
by a corresponding amount, if there are indications that the note 
circulation is excessive. In contrast to this, the fact that the 
Treasury is in deficit at a certain date in no way ensures that it 
will be correspondingly in funds at a certain later date. The 
discounter of Treasury bills has thus always to-reckon with the 
possibility of having to renew the transaction. 

In accordance with what has been said above, this reasoning 
need not be restricted to the case of bank notes. But taking 
it as it stands, the first part appears to me to contain a series 
of mistakes. Even if it could be accepted that the supply of 
commercial bills varies only with the volume of business, it 
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would not follow that every new bill justifies the issue of new notes 
tothesame amount. Notes may change hands a number of times 
during the currency of a bill, and the allowance to be made for 
this factor is entirely a matter of judgment. Further, the supply 
of bills may reflect undesirable speculative movements as well as 
variations in actual production. But the first premise cannot 
be accepted. Commercial bills, in the sense which is here rele- 
vant—i.e. aS synonomous with private bills discounted by the 
Reichsbank—include ‘‘ bank acceptances,’’ and in dealing with 
these it is difficult, if not impossible, to discriminate with cert- 
ainty between those which are based upon particular trading 
transactions and those which have the character of finance bills. 
Moreover, the policy of the banks as to the cases in which they 
will give acceptance credit and those in which they will give 
credit in other forms is by no means constant ; and the supply of 
bills is affected by this variable. In short, the idea that to restrict 
the cover for fiduciary issues to commercial paper is to render 
the regulation of currency more or less automatic is one which will 
not bear examination. 

The second part of the argument, however, rests upon an im- 
portant distinction, and might be considered valid against the 
discounting of Treasury bills without restriction. It is true that 
such bills are often renewed, even that they are issued with the 
intention of renewing them; and I think it can be said that the 
usual means at the disposal of the Reichsbank for checking the 
demand for its credit are likely to be less effective against a govern- 
ment seeking to renew its bills than against a commercial borrower. 
But this fact need not exercise any serious influence on the volume 
of currency or credit, so long as the Treasury bills discounted 
form but a small part of the Bank’s portfolio: for then any re- 
striction necessary can be carried out at the expense of the com- 
mercial borrowers. It istrue that this might be very inconvenient 
for the latter ; but it is arguable that this contingent inconveni- 
ence is preferable to the actual inconvenience undergone during 
the last years through having to provide the government with a 
surplus. From this point of view the 400 million R.M. limit 
acquires a more definite significance. But there is another 
limiting provision in the amendment which is even more import- 
ant, and, indeed, renders the last stage of my argument largely 
superfluous. I refer to the stipulation that the Reichsbank shall 
only acquire Treasury bills by way of rediscount. This restriction 
clearly makes it impossible for the government to meet bills held 
by the Reichsbank by giving it new bills. Further it requires 
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that, in considering the demands which may be made upon the 
Reichsbank, we should look not to the government but to those 
who have discounted the Treasury bills. To a great extent, 
probably for the most part, these will be banks (and bankers) ; 
and they will include the Treasury bills in the reserves which they 
normally keep of bills upon which they can realise money if 
necessary at the Reichsbank. The extent, now, to which the 
banks will make use of these reserves, and the way in which the 
Reichsbank will be able to cope with demands thus arising, 
depend upon a variety of circumstances; but neither depends 
in the least degree upon whether the reserves are constituted of 
Treasury bills or first-class commercial paper. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the amendment does not, and 
never did, involve any new perils for the currency. In this I do 
not ignore the history of the period from 1914 to 1923: I simply 
find the conditions different. In the first place, there are the 
technical differences between the provisions relating to the 
Treasury bills in the new law’and those in the law of 1914: the 
400 million R.M. limit and the prohibition of direct discounting 
in the former. In the second place, the Reichsbank is no longer 
under the control of the government. It is freely admitted that 
no bank—let alone a central bank—ought to be dominated by a 
customer—let alone so exacting a customer as the government. 
And, finally, the situation of the country is changed. It is less 
likely to be considered a matter of patriotism to accede to any 
request which the government may make, in order that it may 
not be hampered in its external struggles. 

There remains the other aspect of the whole matter, the 
danger of financial laxness on the part of the government, leading 
perhaps to insolvency. Although practically of great importance, 
this aspect is theoretically of much less interest than the other : 
it seems to be entirely a question of whether sufficient confidence 
can be placed in the judgment and good faith of the governments, 
present and future. In view of the past it is not surprising to hear 
of some misgivings. But a complete break appears to have been 
made with the habits and outlook of the inflation period ; and, 
once again, the whole situation has been radically changed. It 
is difficult certainly to see how the affairs of a great country can 
be managed unless the government enjoys this much confidence ; 
we must be glad, therefore, that the Reparations Commission, 
advised by its experts, has been ready to accord it. 
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The Welsh Mint 


By LLEWELYN JONES 


TuoucH the early part of Elizabeth’s reign was taken up with 
an attempt to reorganise the coinage, it seems probable that the 
energy which was displayed in that branch of financial reform was 
not manifested in procuring metal for the Mint, for by the end 
of the reign there was a complaint that the Mint was “ much 
decayed.” For some years past there had been coined there only 
a little above £2,000 in each year. About 1590, the farmers of 
the iron works in Gloucester had sent to the Mint silver out of 
Wales to the value of £4,000. Dr. Scott states that this was a 
direct invasion of the privileges of the Mines Royal Society 
which had the monopoly so far as precious metals were concerned. 
But as early as 1563 William Humphrey and others were allowed 
to search for lead and silver in the Principality, so it is quite 
probable that other associations besides the Mines Royal had 
similar rights in Wales. Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
Customer Smythe, who with Peter Edgecombe had leased the 
Cardigan mines from the Mines Royal Company, discovered 
silver at Cwmsymlog. The attempt to mint this silver in London 
was not very successful on account of the great expense of carrying 
it there. But there is every reason to believe that considerable 
quantities of silver were at this period obtained from Cardigan- 
shire. In 1604 it was stated definitely that at one time 3,000 
ounces of Welsh silver were minted at the Tower. During the 
reigns of James I and Charles I the supply from Wales was so 
plentiful that special marks of distinction were assigned to all 
coins made of silver from the Principality. James I was very 
much interested in the mining projects of Sir Hugh Myddleton 
on account of his personal friendship with him and also because 
it was the policy of the Crown to display a benevolent despotism 
over trade and industry. The King, therefore, thought it im- 
portant to encourage the lead industry which had been revived 
in the Principality because of the general benefit an increase in 
the supply of bullion would produce. To bring about that desired 
end, he ordered the Master of the Mint to coin weekly and separ- 
ately all the bullion from Wales from September 3rd, 1623. The 
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chief coins minted were the crown, the half-crown, shilling, six- 
pence, threepenny, twopenny, and penny pieces, and they all 
carried the representation of the Welsh feathers placed over the 
royal arms on their respective obverses. When Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton became interested in lead mining he obtained his lease with 
the proviso that all the silver he obtained should be coined at the 
Mint. Besides the crowns, Myddleton coined angels which were 
equivalent to ros. The total value of the silver which he coined 
was estimated by Thomas Bushell at £50,000, which gives an 
annual average output of £6,250. The coins minted in England, 
during the reign of Charles I, were very crude in design and work- 
manship. Exception to the general rule, however, was found in 
the case of the Welsh money. Martin Folkes stated that he could 
not omit taking notice of a shilling made from Welsh silver, 
“upon which the letters are gracefully placed, the circle within 
them is omitted and the whole is so well ordered as to be scarce 
inferior to the milled money.” 

The cost of sending up these considerable quantities of bullion 
absorbed a great amount of the profits of the mines. As a remedy 
Thomas Bushell, in his petition of 1637, asked for permission to 
set up a Mint in the castle of Aberystwyth. He based his claim 
on the opinion that Myddleton, notwithstanding the great 
quantities of silver and lead he had raised, was “ undone, and 
thousands had thus been kept from venturing on those hopeful 
mountains.” The Mint officials of the Tower, in a report on this 
petition, stated that though the general benefits accruing from a 
Mint in the Principality would be considerable, yet the sacrifice 
of the Crown’s right of controlling the Mint for an annual rental 
of £100 was a matter of greater consequence. They were also 
sceptical about a sufficient quantity of bullion being obtained to 
justify the erection of a provincial mint. In reply to this report 
Bushell set forth a more precise statement of his proposals, 
These were “to set up at his own charge, paying the King his 
mintage at the same rate as the Tower of London and presenting 
to the Privy purse every new year’s tide a wedge of silver con- 
taining {100 sterling, provided he be discharged of all accounts 
concerning the profit of the Mint except for answering as to the 
fineness and weight of silver coined. He will also give to the 
King a clear tenth of all silver wrought in Wales and will not coin 
bullion found elsewhere, and whenever the King shall think the 
mines ought to be taken into his own hands he will lay them at 
his feet.”’ é 

The proposals were debated fully in the King’s Counsel, and 
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after a personal explanation by Bushell a resolution was passed 
that the Mint at Aberystwyth should be set up at Bushell’s 
expense. It was to be regulated by Sir William Parkhurst, 
Warden of the Tower Mint, and Bushell was to render a yearly 
account of the profits belonging to the King. On July 3oth, 1637, 
the King signed the indenture granting the coinage of silver in 
Wales, which was to be current throughout the kingdom according 
to their several species. The difference between the coins minted 
at Aberystwyth and the Welsh money which had been minted 
previously in the Tower was that the higher denomination of the 
new coins had the feathers on both faces, whilst the older ones 
had them on the reverses only. The general mint mark was an 
open book. On the smaller coins the feathers were placed on the 
reverse side only. 

Three months after setting up the Mint, Bushell was directed 
to add groats and threepenny pieces, whilst “‘ every pound weight 
of the monies of silver aforesaid shall be and hold at the com- 
mixing, melting down and casting out of the same into Ingot, 
eleven ounces and two pennyweights of fine silver and eighteen 
pennyweights of alloy which eleven ounces and two pennyweights 
and eighteen pennyweights of alloy in the Poundweight of Troy 
aforesaid is the old right standard of monies of silver of England.” 
The variations of purity allowed was two pennyweights over or 
below the standard, and any further debasement or increased 
value rendered the money non-circulating. Bushell, who was 
made Warden and Master Worker, was assisted by a regular 
staff of five, among whom was the Comptroller, Edmund Good- 
year or Goodier, who received a salary of £40 per annum. All the 
officers excepting Humphrey Owen, the Clerk of the Mint, who 
hailed from Aberystwyth, were Englishmen. 

The result of setting up this‘mint was far greater than either 
Charles or Bushell could foresee in 1637, There were rich veins 
of silver-bearing lead in the Principality, and the inhabitants 
were ardent Royalists. Bushell, as soon as he was settled in his 
new post, became concerned in collecting as much silver as he 
possibly could. Ina letter, written on October 3rd, from Aberyst- 
wyth Castle, to Windebank, the Secretary of State, he stated he 
omitted “no place to search for ore, where either fame or the 
symptoms of the ground invite me. I have lighted upon a vein 
near Pollthely (Pwllheli) which was never wrought, though 
known these twenty years, and may serve for a good additament 
to melt the King’s Mines Royal, by reason that it can be brought 
to the Mint by sea. I have written to the person who are pre- 
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tenders to the land, a copy of letters which are enclosed. I 
implore your aid to acquaint his Majesty that the mines may not 
be left off by any man’s greatness, my Lord Dorset will second 
you.” 

The expediency of setting up a provincial mint in Cardiganshire 
indicates the national importance of this mining area during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. In 1575 the Mines Royal 
Company, from the whole of their enterprises, could send to the 
Mint only 87 lb. 3 oz. of silver, valued at a little over £334. 

If the King of Spain could make from 5os. to £5 by extracting 
silver from every ton of English lead, the quantity of lead repre- 
sented by the above amount would be between 34 and 66 tons. 
By 1590 Wales alone sent consignments of silver to the mint 
which must have been extracted from a quantity of lead varying 
between four and eight hundred tons ; whilst in 1604 one definite 
consignment of silver was extracted from 150 to 300 tons of lead. 
This quantity compares favourably with the amount of ore that 
must have been raised in England during this period. Between 
Michaelmas 1592 and Michaelmas 1593 there were shipped out 
of England 2,900 fothers of lead ore. Of this quantity 1,738 
fothers were sent from London and 1,112 fothers from the Welsh 
ports. By the end of the year the quantity exported was 3,417 
fothers. It was anticipated, however, that in the future there 
would be a decline in the output of ore from the mines because of 
the increasing expense in working the rocks, as they were farther 
away from the shafts and entrances to the adits. Another reason 
for a decline in the output was because the deeper the mines 
were worked the greater the difficulty of draining them became. 

Lead of an inferior quality was generally sent abroad because 
its value in England was only £3 per ton, although the price of 
good lead was £8 per fother. A large quantity of good lead was 
used in England; but there were few specific references to the 
quantities raised until the time of Bushell. But what really was 
the state of the silver and lead industry at this period is mere 
conjecture. On one hand it is surmised that the trade was 
flourishing. Dr. Scott, who bases his conclusions on the authority 
of Sir John Pettus, thinks that the Mines Royal Company worked 
the surrendered leases of Edgecumbe. But Pettus does not state 
that the mines were worked successfully. The other view is that 
there was a trade depression. This seems to be the more probable 
conclusion, inasmuch as Customer Smythe made only one ex- 
periment to get Welsh silver coined in the Tower, and inasmuch 
as the subsequent attempts of Edgecumbe to develop the mines 
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were failures. The cost of transit took away all profits that other- 
wise might have been made, and consequently the mines were in 
a state of decay until the arrival of Hugh Myddleton. The inter- 
mittent attempts of the Mines Royal, the speculations of smaller 
partnerships as their sub-tenants, as well as the efforts of individuals, 
accomplished little in the way of increasing the output of ore. 
Myddleton, however, could not have minted so much silver, 
without having raised at the same time large quantities of lead 
ore. 

During the period Bushell was engaged in the. Cardigan mines 
definite consignments were registered. On April 5th, 1638, he 
agreed with Thomas Deacon of London for the delivery of 55 tons 
of lead, ‘“‘ cominge, growing and issuing of my mynes in the 
County of Cardigan” at a price of £550. The price of lead had 
risen in 1640 to £12 per ton. In February of the year Bushell 
and his partner agreed to deliver Deacon 50 tons of lead at 
Aberdovey for £600. During the period 1640-1 Deacon and 
Corselles, another London merchant, bought from Bushell and 
Goodier, 1,250 tons of lead on condition that it was delivered to 
them ‘“‘on certain days then to come.” But the miners were 
unable to complete their contracts, because Sir Richard Pryce 
was alleged to have interfered with the working of the mines. The 
House of Lords, to which Bushell had made his complaint, re- 
ferred the case to the Lord Privy Seal. Deacon and Corselles 
agreed to wait eighteen months. At the end of that period they 
sent a ship to carry away their lead, but the ship’s master was 
served with an order prohibiting the removal. Bushell, in the 
meantime, had joined the King’s forces. 

The customs on lead brought considerable revenue to the 
Crown, especially in the time of Elizabeth, because only very 
small supplies could be obtained. in Europe except from England. 
The King of Spain was a good customer of, English lead on account 
of its value in refining gold and silver. Besides this advantage 
he gained from 5os. to £5 by extracting silver from every ton of 
English lead. But from the year 1591 the Custom revenues 
showed that the English supplies were beginning to decline, and 
Elizabeth was advised to raise her customs on exported lead from 
8s. to £1 per fother. But this increased custom was to be imposed 
on foreigners only. At the same time she was advised to forbid 
the export of all lead until it was refined by persons appointed by 
the Crown, because of the profit that might be gained by recovering 
the silver from the lead. In the next year the customs for lead 
amounted to £1,367. But it is unlikely that the Queen raised 
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the duty to £1, and the practice of smuggling silver abroad in 
the merchandise of lead became prevalent for silver was forbidden 
to be exported without licence. Action was taken to stop this 
illicit trading by appointing an unknown individual, whose 
initials were R.L., to search for contraband metals. In 1608 the 
Earl of Salisbury raised the custom on lead to £1 per fother. But it 
does not appear that the measures taken to suppress the smuggling 
of silver into foreign countries had been successfully, or even 
vigorously enforced. James I found it necessary in 1619 to pro- 
hibit the export of lead without licence. But the high custom of 
£1 was not strictly enforced. Relief was granted in particular 
cases where the lead was of inferior quality. Thus in 1621 
Matthew de Quester, who held mine leases on the Crown lands in 
Cardiganshire, obtained a reduction in his customs charges from 
the original duty of 8s. to 4s. per ton, because he was able to 
prove that the ore could be used abroad only for glazing purposes, 
and also that it was unsaleable in England. 

Meanwhile, silver was being carried abroad in the lead even 
by those who had permits to transfer the latter commodity. As 
a further means of preventing the filtration of silver the suggested 
prohibition of all lead containing the precious metal was imposed 
in 1622 because the trials made in refining showed that the mines 
in Cardiganshire were richer in silver. But the order only applied 
to lead rich in silver and not to poor ore. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of the unsatisfactory test for a royal mine, there was no 
means of distinguishing rich silver-lead from poor ore. , Conse- 
quently this feeble method of prohibiting the export of silver was 
easily avoided. During the first eleven years of Charles I there 
was a considerable amount of wastage and fraudulent practice 
connected with the export of lead, and the Crown seemed im- 
potent to stop the evil. Thus 12,600 fothers of lead were produced 
in 1636. Of this quantity there was a record of only 4,600 fothers 
having been exported; 2,500 fothers were consumed at home, and 
the customs’ officers lost all trace of what was done with the 
remaining 5,500 fothers, as to whether it was exported abroad 
without licence or used at home. In this way the Crown lost 
£5,500 in customs. 

At her accession to the throne Elizabeth found herself con- 
fronted with the necessity of obtaining metals for the purpose of 
currency and for purposes of war. The fostering care of the 
Crown was needed especially in developing such a highly specula- 
tive enterprise as the lead and silver industry. Charles I reaped 
the benefits of the clear-sighted policy of his predecessors, but his 
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folly lost him the economic and military superiority which a mint 
in the midst of a concentrated mining area affords in warfare. 
When the Civil War broke out, it was in Wales that Charles 
found his greatest support, both in men and money. The State 
papers record that Bushell estimated the yield of silver to be 
about £40,000 per annum. Consequently it was against Wales 
that the Parliamentarians brought their greatest force to bear. - 
Whilst in England, the struggle was decided by isolated battles 
for strategic points, it was necessary to organise a regular blockade 
against the Marches and the Principality to deprive the English 
royalists of money and ammunition. 

When London declared for the Parliament, the King lost 
control of the Tower Mint. This loss was more than compensated 
for by the mint in the centre of the mines, and no one realised 
the phenomenal succour this part of the country gave to the 
King more than the Parliamentary generals. Charles himself 
was moved by the many proofs of loyalty shown by Bushell, who, 
when London turned against the King, supplied him with money 
from the Welsh Mint to pay his soldiers. He also raised a regi- 
ment of Derbyshire miners to act as lifeguards which, together 
with three other regiments, he clothed with suits, stockings, shoes 
and ‘‘ mounterees.”’ Besides this he supplied the King, without 
any charge, with one hundred ton of lead shot valued at £20 per 
ton, whilst from the proceeds of the sale of mineral products he 
was able to supply “‘ good quantities of powder, pistoll, carabine, 
muskett and bullen.’”’ According to Sir William Parkhurst, 
Bushell spent on the clothing of the King’s army about 
£36,000. 

He also sent four hundred tons of lead for the King’s troops, 
but on information being received that the enemy was waiting 
to capture it on the sea he brought it back to Aberystwyth, and 
guarded it for twenty weeks with a body of horse. 

Bushell kept the rate of exchange of the dollar at six shillings 
notwithstanding the drop to five which the Parliamentarians had 
made. This attempt to debase the Royalist money had so great 
an effect on the efforts of the Royalists in various parts of England 
as to make their position precarious. About 1642 several persons, 
including the Chief Justice of the Peace of Chester, presented an 
address of thanks to Charles for granting permission to erect the 
Mint at Aberystwyth. By this provision they were encouraged 
to hope for success since previously they ‘“ were fearfull to ad- 
venture far into the mountains because (they) had far to send 
before (they) could make the silver current, that (they) should at 
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charge recover.’’ At the same time they testified to the industrious 
efforts of Bushell. 

In the same year Bushell left Cardiganshire to join the King. 
The difficulties of land transport through the mountainous counties 
of Wales and the doubtful security in the Midland counties 
made the carrying trade by road impossible, while the Parlia- 
mentarians were keeping a strict watch for lead and silver that 
might be carried away from Cardiganshire by sea. It was 
necessary, therefore, to find a more convenient place for the 
Mint. The town in which it was decided to place it was Shrews- 
bury, and Bushell acted as Master. Earl Clarendon, writing some 
years afterwards, stated that the Mint at Shrewsbury was set up 
in order to melt down and coin plate from the Universities, but 
it did not continue long, and was “‘ more for reputation than use, 
because (for want of workmen and instruments) they could not 
coin one Thousand Pounds a week.” But from evidence of a 
more detailed and intimate nature, there is every reason to believe 
that the Mint at Shrewsbury was very active. Bushell was 
engaged every day coining money, “ for abundance of plate is 
sent in to the King from the several counties about us, and a great 
deal of plate comes in daily out of Wales and Cornwall to be 
carried here.’’ The probable explanation is that Bushell could 
not work the Welsh mines quietly, and the King’s need of money 
was so great and urgent that it was more convenient to coin from 
plate than by refining lead ore. Shrewsbury was the most con- 
venient rendezvous from Wales and the Marches. When the 
plate from these parts had been exhausted the mint had to be 
idle or be moved to a new home. The first quantity of plate 
from Oxford was sent to York to be coined there. Part of it was 
captured on its way thither by the Parliamentary forces, so, to 
prevent any further loss the Mint was removed from Shrewsbury 
to Oxford. This happened on January 3rd, 1643. On the morn- 
ing of that day about a dozen carts brought the Mint from 
Shrewsbury, together with Prince Rupert’s baggage and a large 
supply of silver ore. Bushell was with them, and set up his mint 
in New Inn, Hall Street. Three days afterwards the Rector and 
Fellows of Exeter College were informed by Charles I that his 
mint had come to the city. They were ordered to send their plate 
there on the promise of payment at the rate of 5s. for white 
silver and 5s. 6d. for gilt per ounce. The greater part of the plate 
belonging to the colleges was not handed over to the King till 
after the Mint had been set up in Oxford. The silver obtained 
from the colleges was mixed with silver which Bushell sent out 
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of Wales in weekly consignments of an average value of £100. In 
this way the Mint retained its Welsh characteristics and so con- 
tinued to stamp the new money on both sides with the Welsh 
feathers. But the Welsh money from Oxford differed from that 
coined at Aberystwyth, by having on one side a representation 
of the King on horseback with arms and weapons instead of the 
King’s head. In the case of the crowns special concessions were 
made to the city by replacing the arms and weapons with a 
representation of the city of Oxford surmounted by the word 
Oxon. There was an increase in the number of denominations, 
20s. and Ios. pieces being added to the other kinds. From a 
calculation based on the number of coins circulating in any 
year, Martin Folkes estimated that the least quantity of money 
was coined in 1645. It was not until two years later that there 
was a scarcity of bullion when merchants were unwilling to 
venture their resources in new stocks and were withdrawing their 
old ones. 

After the removal of the minting instruments from Aberystwyth 
the old mint house was used as a store place for bullion and coin, 
and was placed under the custody of Goodier, who had joined the 
Parliament. Lead and silver were still much desired commodities 
for military purposes, and the Parliamentary troops who were 
now in control of the mines in Wales systematically seized any 
consignment of lead and silver that was being carried by the 
Royalists from Cardiganshire. About the end of July, 1646, 
Thomas Deacon boarded a ship at Swansea and carried off twelve 
tons of lead. On July 4th, 1647, Deacon and Goodier, with other 
Parliamentarians, seized four hundred tons of lead at the same 
place. In the same year a lead factor of London, named John 
Port, broke open this mint house and took away coin and bullion 
to the value of £30,000. He was assisted by several other persons, 
most of whom were men of good estate. They coined without 
warrant, and stole coining irons and stamps, afterwards sending 
over the silver and lead to Holland. 

Thomas Bowen took from John Williams £107 in silver at 
Llandilo in Carmarthenshire, which John Williams, the porter of 
the Mint, was then bringing to Bristol. At another time two 
ingots of silver, value £77, were taken from the said Williams by 
several inhabitants of Swansea, in Glamorganshire. Edmund 
Goodyear and Peter Langston had since disposed of the mines 
royal with all its profits. 

With the surrender of Harlech to General Mytton in March, 
1647, the Parliament became master of North Wales. The same 
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year witnessed the complete blockade of Cardiganshire from the 
south. With the surrender and demolition of the castle at 
Aberystwyth the hopes of Charles vanished and the Welsh mint 
became extinct. After the demolition of the castle, and because 
the immediate cost of restoring the place would be very great, 
Goodier sought permission to carry on minting operations at the 
old smelting houses in the country until the castle was repaired. 
He further asked that the Tower officials should furnish the pro- 
posed mint with stamps and workmen according to the terms of 
the original agreement. 

But the death of the King and the destruction of his Mint did 
not rob the Welsh mountains of their treasure. Attempts were 
made by Bushell about the middle of the year 1647 to treat with 
the Parliament concerning the mining of lead and silver. Though 
he had surrendered Lundy Isle in 1647 on the assurance of Fair- 
fax that he would be settled in the Cardiganshire mines, he had 
not been able to benefit by the terms of the capitulation. He was 
still at large in 1650, when special orders were sent to the sheriffs 
of Montgomery and Cardigan to give the necessary assistance for 
his apprehension, ‘‘ it being for matter of great consequence to 
the peace of the commonwealth.”’ The order quaintly informed 
the Sheriffs that ‘‘ being at that distance it may be difficult for 
(the serjeant-at-arms) to execute that warrant.” Having made 
his peace with Cromwell and regained his interests in Cardigan- 
shire, Bushell, on July 13th, 1652, negotiated with the Mint 
Committee which was a sub-committee of the Council of State 
concerning the rich mines in Wales. But no records are obtain- 
able regarding the coinage of silver during the Commonwealth. 
It is, therefore, probable that Welsh silver was not minted 
separately from that or other places. 

With the return of Charles II from exile, Bushell found 
an opportunity of returning to the Royalist standard. In 
September of 1662 Charles renewed his father’s grant to him, 
but the heavy debts he had contracted on behalf of the royal 
cause severely handicapped his enterprises in Cardiganshire. 

Although there is no evidence that after the Restoration the 
Mines Royal Company had a distinguishing mark for moneys 
coined from the Welsh silver: it was the custom in 1701 to use 
the plume of feathers and the arms of the Prince of Wales on 
the coins made of Welsh silver. For this privilege granted by an 
Act I William and Mary, all the silver had to be brought to the 
Mint to be coined. Thus in 1701 {£1,800 was coined from the 
silver obtained from the mines of Sir Carberry Pryce. The coins 
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bearing the above-mentioned marks consisted of sixpences, 
shillings and half-crowns. Other companies had the privilege of 
distinguishing coins made from silver procured from their Welsh 
mines. In 1704 a North Wales company about which little is 
known had coins marked with the Rose and the Feathers. This 
company, because many of its shareholders were of the Quaker 
persuasion, was known by its sobriquet the Quaker Company, 
though its legal name was the ‘“‘ Governor and Company for smelt- 
ing lead with sea and pit coal.’’ The coins made from the silver 
taken from the mines belonging to it were known familiarly as 
Quaker Money. In the last five months of the year 1705-6 this 
company brought eight bars of silver each weighing fifty or sixty 
pounds, and was then bringing a new bar every three weeks. 
Because it was making this quantity of silver, the company tried 
to obtain a mint of its own, but was unsuccessful. About the same 
time the Mine Adventurers Company, which had taken over the 
works belonging to Sir Carberry Pryce, sent to the Tower in one 
consignment 2,853 ounces of silver. In 1723 the Welsh Copper 
Mine Company obtained permission from the Treasury to mark 
all silver coins with the letters W.C.C. under the “ head,’ and 
with the Feathers quartered on the reverse. At first this com- 
pany’s silver was coined into shillings only, but in 1730 permission 
was sought to coin in the larger denominations. This permission 
was granted in February of the following year, after which crowns 
and half-crowns were also coined from silver supplied by this 
Company. 
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The Economic Condition of Italy’ 
By Corrapo GINI 


In an endeavour to discover the present economic position of 
Italy as compared with pre-war years, a discussion of the move- 
ments of wages, salaries, rents, profits, and in general, different 
categories of income, enables us to penetrate deeply into the 
working of the Italian economic organism. I shall therefore 
pass very briefly over some other considerations such as standard 
of living, consumption, savings, production, trade and transport, 
which would indeed be relevant to this article, but which would 
prolong it beyond the limits of available space. 

The standard of living of the Italian people, measured by the 
number of calories consumed, is lower than that of some of the 
other great nations. It was found by the Inter-Ally Scientific 
Food Commission that the daily average consumption of an adult 
Italian in pre-war times contained barely 3,130 net calories, 
excluding, as is appropriate, alcoholic beverages. As against 
this daily ration of 3,130 calories for Italy, there was found for 
Germany 4,050, for England 3,704, and for France 3,644, while 
the Commission had agreed that a daily food ration of about 
3,300 calories was necessary for an adult man working eight hours 
a day in a European continental climate. The civilian food 
ration, which during the war had substantially declined, reaching a 
minimum of 2,805 calories in 1917, increased during the post-war 
period, having slightly exceeded the pre-war level in 1922 (3,141 
calories), but again declining, until in 1924 it reached 3,000 calories. 
The pre-war ration was deficient, not only in the total number of 
calories but in the quality of its ingredients, which contained 
an insufficient quantity of fats and proteins and particularly of 
animal proteins ; from this last point of view the situation in 1922, 
as compared with the pre-war period, had improved, inasmuch 
as the percentage of calories of animal origin proved to be some- 
what higher—probably a necessary result of the eight-hour day 
with its more intensive activity—but even this improvement 
was not completely maintained. In short, the Italian people, 
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who before the war were not abundantly nourished, were slightly 
better off in this respect in 1922, but then relapsed to a 
standard slightly below the pre-war level. The per capita con- 
sumption of wine and beer decreased more than 13 per cent. 


Data are available on savings deposits, on savings in current 
accounts and on deposits in interest-bearing bonds, which cover 
practically all the banks of any importance from this point of 
view, and afford an index of the rapid accumulation of liquid 
savings. The increase shown by these index numbers, especially 
during the last years, fails, however, to bring them up to the pre- 
war level, when we take into account the rise in the prices of com- 
modities. The mid-1925 index-number of savings was, in fact, 513 
per cent., while that of the increase in prices was 650 per cent. The 
former was, therefore, lower than the latter by 21-1 per cent. ; but 
this difference grows wider when we take the increment of popula- 
tion into account, and per capita savings were less than the pre-war 
standard by 29 per cent. 

A rather favourable impression of Italy’s saving capacity has 
been, and is now, formed upon the basis of statistics relating to the 
capital investment and withdrawals in our joint stock companies. 
From the beginning of 1914 to July, 1925, share capital has shown 
an increase of 648 per cent., about equal to that of the rise in 
wholesale prices. As a matter of fact, if we were to value the 
property of these companies at present prices, the increase would 
be found to be very much bigger, because, except where the stock 
has been watered, the value attributed to such property is the 
same as that assessed at the date when the company was formed. 

At what figure in pre-war money should we assess the present 
value of the capital of Italian joint-stock companies? The 
Research Office of the Credito Italiano has carried on an enquiry 
along this line, and has reached the conclusion that the share 
capital, valued at 5,170 Mn. lire at the end of 1913, had risen 
by June 30, 1923, to the value of 12,065 Mn. gold francs, thus 
showing an increase of 132 percent. This progress is seen to have 
been particularly rapid since June, 1923; on July 1, 1925, share 
capital is seen to have risen to a total of 14,369 Mn. gold francs, 
thus registering an increase over January, 1914, of 178 per cent. 
We should find a considerable difference in the result if, instead of 
reducing the lire to gold francs at the exchange rate, we reduced 
them on the basis of the index of wholesale prices so as to obtain 
lire having the purchasing power of the pre-war period (Hypo- 
thesis A). By this method of computation the share capital 
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would be assessed in July, 1925, at a value of 10,840 Mn., thus 
registering an increase, as compared with January I, 1914, 
of Ior per cent. 

These results, however, are unfortunately misleading, as they 
are based on a method of computation whereby we reduce to 
gold francs or pre-war lire, not only the new investments as they 
come, but also the amounts of withdrawals, which are still partly 
derived (and for a certain period were undoubtedly all derived) 
from companies formed when the lira was at par or but little 
depreciated. 

The problem is an intéresting one, not only for Italy, but for 
every country having a depreciated currency, and it is therefore 
important to give a safe method of computation. If we adopt the 
extreme hypothesis that all cases of withdrawals of capital which 
have occurred related to companies established when the lira 
was at par, and if the sums so invested were reduced to pre-war 
lire on the basis of the price level (Hypothesis B), we would 
come out with the result that on July 1, 1925, the aggregate share 
capitalisation, instead of having increased five and a half million, 
would have shrunk more than one billion, that is, would have 
diminished since January 1, 1914, by 20 per cent. But this 
calculation, to be sure, would err in the direction opposite to that 
of the former (Hypothesis A), since the companies which have 
been liquidated or which are reducing their capital outstanding 
may very well have been established at times when the lira had 
already depreciated. 

We shall be fairly half-way between these two extreme hypo- 
theses if we assume that those companies which are winding up 
their business or reducing their capital are not to be sought among 
those formed during the current or immediately preceding year, 
but rather among those formed in earlier years, and among them 
in equal proportion to the capital in each year. On this hypo- 
thesis we may estimate that the 32,160 Mn. of capital existing 
in July, 1925, are equivalent to 8,830 Mn. pre-war lire, with an 
increase of 63-8 per cent. over the 5,390 Mn. of January, 1914. 
Taking the growth of population into account, the effective 
increment of Italian share capital expressed in pre-war lire, 
amounts to 45 per cent. 

But what proportion of this increase is derived from genuine 
savings? As a matter of fact, along with new investments are 
included apparent increases in capitalisation due to stock divi- 
dends or bonuses to old stockholders. Moreover, as time goes 
on, that part of the capital of a company that is invested in the 
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capitalisation of companies already established, represents 
wholly or in part changes of business establishments, such as of 
firms and partnerships into corporate form. It is difficult to be 
sure what proportion of this increase represents genuine savings, 
but it seems sure in any case that the real value of aggregate 
capital invested in stock companies has increased, on account 
of actual savings, more than the population. 

If from the savings deposits and deposits on current accounts 
and in interest-bearing bonds, we deduct the deposits at the 
Postal Savings Banks, we obtain the-amount of deposits which 
furnish the circulating capital of the nation. Its real amount 
per capita has diminished as compared with pre-war by almost 
20 per cent., whilst the real value of the aggregate capital of stock 
companies, which is a good index of the fixed capital of industry, 
has increased. Thence the present scarcity of circulating capital 
and the necessity for Italian industries to borrow on the foreign 
markets. 


The data relating to production are particularly significant. 
The results of elaborate calculations made with respect to twenty 
representative items of agricultural production, to the production 
of our quarries, mines and peat-bogs, and, lastly to our metallur- 
gical and mineralogical output, enable us to determine the index 
numbers of production during several years, taking as the basis 
the production of 1913. They show us that in 1924 as compared 
with 1913 our metallurgical and mineralogical production in- 
creased by 29 per cent. ; that of our quarries decreased by 15 per 
cent.; that of our mines and peat-bogs declined by 6 per cent. ; 
that of agriculture decreased by 3 per cent. When we take into 
account the growth of population the increment in the metallurgi- 
cal and mineralogical production is reduced to 13 per cent.; the 
decrease in the output of our quarries reaches 26 per cent. ; that 
of the mines and peat-bogs 16 per cent., and that of agriculture 
I5 per cent. 

We must remember that since 1919 there has been a great 
increase in the production of agriculture, quarries, mines and 
peat-bogs, and since 1921, in that of metallurgical and mineral- 
ogical plant, which had sunk to between one-half and three-fourths 
of the pre-war level ; but in none of these important branches of 
national production, except in metallurgy and mineralogy, has 
the pre-war per capita production been reached. 

Taking the aggregate figures of production in the various fields 
above-mentioned, .we obtain a synthetic index of the state of 
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Italian production. In 1919 it had fallen to 78 per cent. of the 
pre-war level; in 1924, after six years’ efforts, it had reached 
98 per cent. thereof ; taking into account the growth of population 
the index number falls to about 86 per cent. Remarkable pro- 
gress has been made in 1925 ; but the only available data are those 
relating to agricultural production and quarries: they suggest 
an increase of the aggregate production of 7 per cent., and of the 
per capita production of 6 per cent. over the preceding year. For 
the metallurgical and mineralogical production the progress was 
certainly greater, perhaps more than one-third of the 1924 pro- 
duction. 

One of Italy’s most important manufacturing activities is the 
textile industry. For the first time since the war the imports 
of raw cotton in 1925 exceeded the pre-war level; the supplies 
of hemp appear during the last six years to be subject to greater 
fluctuations; those of flax are less abundant than before the war; 
on the contrary those of wool increase ; so also do those of jute. 
By adding the quantities of these commodities (cotton, wool, 
jute, flax, and hemp) weighted in accordance with the price level 
of 1925, we obtain a synthetic index of the activity of a great part 
of our textile trade. The index number obtained is r2r per 
cent.; thus the activity of this industry has increased to an 
extent more than commensurate with the growth of population, 
which has an index of 115 per cent. 

The production of raw silk, even in 1925, the most favourable 
since the outbreak of the war, does not appear to have increased 
(index number 114-2 percent.) in the same ratio as the population, 
but it seems to be in constant progress. 

Other industries have undoubtedly made even greater pro- 
gress, such as the rubber industry, for which the output in 1925, 
as compared with the pre-war period, presents an index number of 
372 per cent. and the hide and skin industry, in respect of which the 
excess of imports (furs excluded) presents in 1925 an index number 
of 352 per cent. The net imports of cellulose, also, exceeded in 
1925 by 73 per cent. the pre-war level, this increase being related 
to the recent development of the Italian artificial silk industry. 

Viewed as a whole, there has been increased activity in Italian 
industry, of which a sure index may also be found in the consump- 
tion of coal and other fossil fuels, petroleum and electrical power. 
During 1924, we find for the first time a consumption of coal 
greater than pre-war (index 113-5 per cent.); but this 
increment was not maintained in 1925 (107-7 per cent.). 
The increment in the consumption of electrical power is very 
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much greater, the index number (for motor power) for 1924-25, 
as compared with 1913-14, being 305 per cent. The consumption 
of petroleum, benzine, etc., also shows considerable increase, 
amounting to 288-9 per cent. in 1925 as compared with 1911-13. 
The weighted average of the three index numbers for 1925 is 
found to be 150 per cent., which greatly exceeds that of the 
increase of population. 

It is possible to check and confirm these figures with reference 
to our consumption and production by a comparison between the 
several categories of imports and exports. 

This comparison shows that Italy’s population, growing more 
rapidly than her agricultural production, was compelled to in- 
crease her imports of food products. On the other hand she has 
had to develop her manufactures so as to allow larger exports 
of semi-manufactured and, above all, of finished articles, and as 
the home production of raw materials has not increased, she has 
had to import larger quantities of raw materials. It is a striking 
fact that the increase in the importation of raw materials repre- 
sents fully 45 per cent. of the increase in the exports of semi- 
manufactured and finished products. 

Now an investigation of the Confederation of Italian Industries 
shows precisely 45 per cent. as the percentage of the value of the 
product that in Italy is represented by the raw materials. When 
we bear in mind the fact that the national production of raw 
materials has not increased, we may conclude that Italy has re- 
exported in the shape of semi-manufactured and finished products 
all that she has been able to produce by means of an increase 
in importation of raw materials. This leads to the next conclusion 
that the quantity of finished products available in the country 
has not increased as a whole, and that available for consump- 
tion per capita has, therefore, declined in like ratio to the increase 
of population, i.e. by about 16 per cent. These conclusions find 
confirmation in the figures of consumption of cotton articles 
which, from 3:5 kg. per head in the pre-war period, has fallen 
since the war to about 2:5 kg., and even last year (1925) had 
not exceeded 3 kg. 

Data concerning the wages of casual agricultural labour, col- 
lected by Prefects, show that real wages were on the average about 
33 per cent. above pre-war in 1923 and about 37 per cent. above 
in 1925. The index of money wages for twenty provinces was about 
730 per cent. for the first half-year of 1925. Comparing this with the 
cost of living in towns, of which the index varies from 481 to 583 
per cent., it will be seen that real wages have, according to this 
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calculation, increased by about 25 to 50 per cent. This conclusion 
would, however, be too optimistic, partly because the cost of 
living, tending to uniformity throughout Italy, has perhaps 
increased more in the country than in the towns, and partly 
because the wages of casual labour have increased more than 
those of regularly employed workers. Other data given by the 
Ministry of National Economy, dealing with all agricultural 
wages exclusive of crop-sharing farmers (mezzadri), show an 
increase in wages for 1923 of only Ig percent. _ 

It is easier to give more exact comparisons for the wages of 
industrial workers, especially in the big towns. 

We have data relating to North Italy and particularly to 
Milan, provided by the “‘ Lombard Industrial Association,” more 
special data for Milan, provided by the Statistical Municipal 
Department, and analogous data for Brescia and Rome, provided 
respectively by the Chamber of Commerce and by the Municipal 
Office. The mean of the index numbers of twenty-four series relat- 
ing to the North of Italy, of six series especially relating to Milan, 
of nine series relating to Brescia and of fourteen series relating to 
Rome, would show for 1924 or for the first half of 1925, an actual 
increase in wages of 16 per cent. ° 

Some Italian writers had arrived at different conclusions, 
basing their results on the data of the National Institute against 
casualties, concerning the wages of workmen meeting with acci- 
dents. But it was observed that with this Institute there are insured 
more frequently industries such as the metallurgical, mechanical 
and chemical trades, which employ large numbers of skilled 
workmen and consequently pay high wages. These workers, in 
contrast to unskilled, female and child workers, show in Italy 
as everywhere else, less increase in wages. More important per- 
haps is the observation that, since pre-war times, the habit of 
insuring against accidents has been extended from the categories. 
of skilled workmen at high wages. The data given by the National 
Institute, even if they could now be considered as representative 
of the wages of the mass of industrial workers, were higher than 
the average for the pre-war period, thus giving a considerably 
lower index than the real one. 

Whilst we must recognise that present real wages are higher 
than pre-war ones, we must remember certain circumstances 
which have prevented the standard of living of the working classes 
from improving proportionately. On the one hand, the workers 
have been obliged to replace tools, clothes and personal and house- 
hold effects that had worn out during the war and post-war 
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periods, when wages in many trades made saving impossible ; 
on the other hand, war losses and the post-war increase in 
marriages and births have often led to an increase in the number 
of people dependent on the head of the family. The more in- 
‘tense, although shorter period of labour, adopted after the war 
in consequence of the eight-hour system, made necessary, as we 
have seen, some change from a vegetable to a meat diet, leading 
to an increase in the cost of food. Perhaps the more important 
circumstance is represented by the spread of education and the 
lengthening of apprenticeships and consequently by the post- 
ponement of the contributions of boys to the family income, so 
that the head of the family has to shoulder a greater weight. 
Taking also into account the wider consumption of some non- 
essential articles and perhaps also the greater savings of the 
peasants, we can explain how higher wages did not bring with 
them a larger national food consumption. The working classes 
are renouncing, in favour of the progress of future generations, 
the higher standard of living which they could have afforded owing 
to higher wages. 

How far below the wage levels of other countries that of the 
Italian workman remains, notwithstanding these improvements, 
may be gathered from the following international com- 
parisons. 

The International Labour Office, following up the researches 
of the English Ministry of Labour, has attempted to tabulate 
the amount of food, based on a typical basket, which the workers 
of each of the great towns could buy with the wages of an eight- 
hours’ day. The results show that in January, 1925, the index for 
Philadelphia, as compared with the average of those for Milan and 
Rome, was 475 against 100, and the index for London 215 against 
too. This would mean that the American workman receives for the 
same number of working hours almost five times, and the English 
workman more than twice, as much real wages as the Italian 
workman. Criticism may be, and was, raised by these calculations. 
The food requirement with the same number of working hours 
is different with different people ; the contribution of the members 
of the family to its general budget, of which account has to be 
taken in judging its standard of living, may be different in differ- 
ent countries, and perhaps means more in Italy than in the United 
States. On the other hand, workmen’s families are larger in Italy. 
The question can be only one of measuring differences. The 
results of the International Labour Office may be corrected within 
certain limits, but the fact unquestionably remains that the 
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Italian workman has a much lower standard of living than that 
of the English or American. 

The income from real estate is distinctly lower than the pre- 
war level, though it has greatly improved of late. 

The increase in house rents in the greater part of Italy is not 
equivalent to the increase in prices. In Milan “real” rents 
would have represented in 1924-25 about two-thirds, and in 1925- 
26 about three-quarters of the pre-war ones. This was the result 
of rent-restriction partly natural and partly forced. It is well 
known that the Italian Fascist party was in tendency opposed 
to all forms of economic interference, particularly with reference 
to rents, and any restrictions were abolished as soon as that party 
obtained power ; but in practice the need of regulating the in- 
crease of rents seemed inevitable ; this was achieved by prolonging 
existing leases, by preventing evictions, and through the inter- 
vention of arbitral commissions. 

Recently, the Government decided on the total abolition of 
every existing restriction, as from July, 1926; but soon after the 
house-owners were informed that they had not the liberty to 
raise rents freely, and the House Owners’ Association bound 
themselves to the Government not to raise rents more than 50 
per cent. above the present level, and not more than 500 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. Admitting that this level be reached 
on an average (in some towns such as Milan, it will certainly be 
exceeded) and that the price index will be 650 per cent., real 
rent would always remain below the pre-war level by 23 per cent. 

The position of landowners is similar. In general in Italy the 
gross income from land when compared with the pre-war period 
should be considered as increased fourfold for 1924, while for the 
same year the wholesale price number rose 6-6 times. The reason 
of this will be found in the changed distribution of agricultural 
income between tenant and owner. : 

The percentage of the value of Italian agricultural produce 
absorbed in the payment of manual labour was, before the war, 
40 per cent., and has during recent years risen to between 45 
and 50 per cent. In the same time the returns on land capital 
have decreased from 25 per cent. to 17 per cent., and thus repre- 
sent, at the present time, 68 per cent. of the pre-war value, ad- 
mitting an equal production. But since the production per unit 
of area has decreased for 1924 by 3 per cent., the income accruing 
to the land owner may be considered as representing in kind 66 
per cent. of the pre-war income. 

During the agrarian agitation of 1920 and 1921, the reduction 
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in the percentage of the product due to the owner was much 
greater, and in terms of the leases in some provinces, amounted 
to but little more than one-third of what it had been before the 
war. 

The decrease of real income experienced by owners of securities 
has been even greater. While the wholesale price index number 
(calculated by Bachi) had risen for June-July, 1925, to 695 per 
cent., share prices quotations stood at 135-5 per cent., a level 
which should be put a little higher, but apparently not much 
higher, in order to allow for privileged issues in the interest of old 
shareholders. We have, therefore, to deal with a falling-off 
of more than 80 per cent. suffered by owners of this category of 
property. 

The incomes of creditors, of capitalists, and of some owners of 
government securities, have been cut down still more drastically. 
Particular importance is to be attached to the class of mortgage 
creditors, whose holdings amounted before the war to 4,250 
million lire, and to persons owning savings deposits, the total 
of which amounted to 7 billions and a half. They have experienced 
a loss of property equivalent to the loss in the purchasing power 
of money. That is to say that their property, by July, 1925, had 
depreciated to about one-seventh of its pre-war value (or exactly 
to 14-4 per cent.). The 34 per cent. bonds have lost go per cent. 
of the purchasing power of the price of issue, the 44 per cent. 
bonds 88 per cent., and the 5 per cent., 50 per cent. of that pur- 
chasing power. 

The salaries of Government employees have been affected in 
very different degrees according to their rank. 

The result of very detailed enquiries in this regard shows that 
the higher the level of the pre-war salary, the smaller the average 
percentage increase. Allowing for the increase of the cost of 
living, it may be stated that the two lowest groups, which, prior 
to the war, received incomes not exceeding 2,000 lire, have bettered 
their condition; as a matter of fact their salary is increased 
from 100 to 749 and 639 respectively, while the index of the cost 
of living ranges for the first half of 1925 from 481 in Rome to 
583 in Milan. The eight higher groups receiving pre-war incomes 
of above 3,000 lire are worse off, as their index of increase ranges 
from 478 to 266. The two intermediate groups with pre-war 
incomes between 2,001 and 3,000 lire have received intermediate 
increases which may be regarded as sufficient to cover the rise 
in the cost of living. 

Data with respect to the incomes of persons exercising the 
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liberal professions are completely lacking, but it is safe to presume 
that their position, while somewhat better, is analogous to that 
of civil servants in the intermediary or higher ranks. While on 
the one hand it may be assumed that they have an advantage 
over State employees, in so far as they can recoup themselves 
from their clients for the rise in the cost of living, on the other 
hand, it is likely that the diminution of incomes experienced by 
owners of land, houses and securities, and by the higher civil 
employees (who constitute the classes from which an important 
part of their clients are drawn) has reacted on the fees paid to them. 

Data with respect to employers are also not available, but 
everything we know with regard to the conditions of trade leads 
to the conclusion that during the period within which prices have 
been nearly stabilised, their earnings cannot have been any 
higher than they were before the war. 

Data as to paid-up capital and the profits and losses of joint 
stock companies, published by the Credito Italiano, make it clear 
that Joint Stock Companies in the aggregate, especially industrial 
companies, realised both big profits during 1918 and I919, when 
prices were increasing, as well as considerable profits during the 
following year (1920), but that they found themselves in a diffi- 
cult position during some of the following years, and, in I9g2I 
especially, instead of any profits they experienced an actual loss. 

It would certainly not be correct to judge the state of Italian 
industries, as a whole, from the position registered with respect 
to corporations. Small firms are generally less influenced by 
general circumstances than are corporations. The results above 
mentioned, however, point to the fact that the Italian industrials, 
generally speaking, do not enjoy very large gains. With the 
circumstances of private business concerns are involved those of 
its employees, whose wages necessarily rise or fall with times 
of prosperity or depression. ° 

To sum up: it may be said that the level of workmen’s and 
lower-grade civil servants’ wages shows a distinct improvement 
on pre-war conditions, while there has been a fall in the incomes 
of the capitalist classes, land- and house-owners, intellectual 
workers, and perhaps, also, during some of the last years, of the 
employer class. 

The changes to which we have referred are by no means isolated 
phenomena, but are all so intimately correlated as to constitute 
a system. If there had not been a fall in the scale of rents, 
these would have weighed still more heavily on the budget of 
the working class and employees. The calculation could be 
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made that if rents had gone up in Milan in proportion to the 
cost of an unoccupied house, rent would have represented in 
1925 in the total budget of the workman living in that city an 
increase of about 4-5 per cent., and in the total budget of a 
Government employee an increase of about 7:3 percent. In 
such circumstances workers and employees would have ex- 
perienced a decline in their standard of living which even to-day 
is hardly sufficient to meet the demands for a full efficiency of 
work, or else—as is still more probable—they would have shifted 
the new burden to the class of employers, the State, and public 
bodies, asking for an increase in wages and salaries, thus rendering 
the conditions of production and public finance yet more difficult. 

In the same manner, it would not have been possible for 
agricultural wage-earners and crop-sharing farmers to keep their 
profits up to the pre-war level, given the stationary conditions of 
production, and the growth of the farming population, unless they 
had encroached on a portion of the production which was pre- 
viously enjoyed by the land-owners. 

Employers and land-owners, on their side, would have en- 
countered still greater difficulties of production, which to-day 
is not on a favourable basis, had they not benefited by the de- 
preciation of paper money by which the real value of their 
mortgage and other debts has been reduced to about one-seventh 
of the original burden. 

In like manner it would have been impossible for the Govern- 
ment and the public departments to meet their liabilities had it 
not been for the depreciation of the real values thereof. It has 
been computed that the interest on public debts up to the end 
of 1922 would have absorbed 26 per cent. of national income if 
prices had descended to the pre-war level. 

The above considerations prove not only the reciprocal con- 
nection between the variations referred to, but also how essential 
they are in enabling the national organisations to carry on in the 
difficult post-war conditions. 

We cannot fail to note the opportune manner in which these 
several changes arise so as to render it possible to get through 
crises and work back to normal conditions. 

The profits of employers, whose function is to give an impulse 
to production, are ensured, where necessary, at the cost of all the 
other classes, as was seen during the war and in the period im- 
mediately following it. Not only is it a fact that their earnings 
are not reduced below the normal level, but it comes to pass that 
when conditions are particularly difficult—as was the case in the 
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most critical moments of the war and the period just following— 
they are in a position to realise, in consequence of inflation, gains 
which constitute the best incentive to give an exceptional impulse 
to production. 

This is indicated clearly by the high percentage of net profits 
made by corporations during the years 1918 and 1919. As a 
matter of fact they amounted in those years to 11 and Io per 
cent. respectively of the paid-up capital. The workers belonging 
to the industries, the production of which must be raised to the 
maximum, are also in a privileged position in this regard, while 
other classes of workers are worse paid than before the war. But 
the privations to which these classes are subjected cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged without injury to their working efficiency ; 
and, therefore, after their wages had remained for some time 
below the normal level, there was a tendency to a rise in real 
wages up to the pre-war level, and indeed during certain periods 
they kept above it in such manner as to allow the replenishment 
of stocks, worn-out tools and personal effects. 

A comparison of the wage-figures with the statistics of the 
cost of living shows how real wages in Italy generally speaking 
remained below the pre-war level till 1918 and 1919, for the in- 
dustries taken into consideration in Milan and Rome, while for 
the industries of Brescia (among which those connected with 
the war had special importance) and for casual agricultural 
labourers (whose production had to be stimulated in order to 
make up for the shortage of labour), real wages were always above 
pre-war levels. 

The position of employees is much the same as that of workers 
in trades other than war trades. 

The owners of material and intellectual capital form the class 
which is the longest subjected to sacrifices and the slowest in 
returning to the normal scale of income: It is hardly necessary 
to point out that such an order of things, even if it responds to 
transitory necessities, could hardly be prolonged without a pro- 
gressive deterioration of the national economic system. 

Owners of houses, who receive inadequate rents, no longer take 
the trouble to carry out requisite repairs, and capitalists do not 
find it profitable to invest their money in real estate. 

The cost of erecting buildings, had, in fact, increased in the 
first half of 1925, five or six-fold, while there had been a much 
smaller rise in the scale of rents. In Milan, where rents were 
nearly four times as high as before the war, the cost of building 
had increased more than six-fold. In such conditions houses 
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cannot be built, save in exceptional cases—unless they are 
subsidised, openly or covertly, by the Government (for instance, 
with exemption from taxes, or loans at a lower rate of interest 
than the market rate) ; and this is precisely what has occurred 
of late years in Italy. Such a policy must naturally weigh on the 
budget in a manner that is not long in making itself felt. Asa 
matter of fact, subsidies are now gradually falling. 

The decreased quota of production due to landowners makes 
it difficult for them to invest their savings in improvements, which, 
even in normal conditions, are not always profitable. This 
naturally hinders the progress and development of agriculture. 

In like manner, manufacturers, when able to carry on their 
former business profitably, thanks to the depreciation of debts 
contracted in full-value currency, would not find it worth while 
to buy new plant with capital borrowed in the market in already 
depreciated lire ; and the position of old-established firms would 
become more difficult as by degrees the part of capital paid up 
when money was worth more declines in comparison with the 
new capital required to provide for current needs and for improve- 
ments demanded by technical progress. 

Nor would the position be any easier for human capital, repre- 
sented by the working value of the population, achieved as 
the result of the investments made by parents in the education 
and training of their children. The low wages earned by employ- 
ees and often by professional men, frequently render it impossible 
for them to bring up their offspring in accordance with pre-war 
standards. 

The average for the index-numbers of the cost of feeding a 
schoolboy based on statistics from twelve National Colleges are 
greatly below (349 per cent. in 1924) the index of the cost of living 
(that is to say, 447 per cent. in Rome and 552 per cent. in Milan 
and in Brescia). Hence the deduction may fairly be made that the 
standard of living of students in National Colleges has distinctly 
fallen. But even the lower standard of life to which many 
students adapt themselves is often unavailing to keep the expenses 
of sons, while studying at the Universities and Higher Institutes, 
within the limits of the family budget. 

The universities and higher institutions of learning are there- 
fore relatively deserted: they are attended by students of the 
respective localities, and a few from other places who happen to 
be sons of business men who have taken up advanced studies. 
One may gather from this fact that those who are students to-day 
are likely to have in the life of to-morrow an efficiency below 
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that of pre-war students. The outstanding students, moreover, 
refuse to pursue the poorly compensated careers of teaching and 
other public services, and the latter consequently have come to 
be recruited more and more from elements of inferior quality. 

It is evident that a condition of this sort could hardly continue 
without progressive decay of the national organisation. As a 
matter of fact it was a pathological condition from which Italy 
is recovering. By a pathological condition we mean precisely 
one which cannot continue without bringing about the break- 
down of the organism itself. 

The Italian economic organism, after struggling through the 
war crises and the crisis immediately following the war, has not 
yet got back to normal conditions. It is at the present time in 
a state of convalescence. Fortunately, the recovery is making 
rapid progress. 

The greater part of the data of this article is taken from a 
memorandum presented last autumn at Washington on the occa- 
sion of the negotiations for the settlement of Italian debt to the 
United States.2. Since then, as the most recent data became 
available, I have added them to those that generally did not go 
further than 1924. Very often, however, the new data exercise 
a notable influence on the conclusions. 

In the case, for instance, of the textile industries the 
economic indices, which until 1924 showed a development 
inferior to that of the population, in 1925 show a more 
rapid growth. The index numbers of other industries, as, 
for instance, the iron, copper, rubber, leather, artificial silk in- 
dustries, and of other consumption very significant for industrial 
life, as electrical power and petroleum, benzine, etc., which already 
showed a larger increase than of the population, have again in- 
creased considerably in the last ‘year. 

This proves that I was right when, in the documentation then 
presented to the American Commission, I not only exposed the 
disequilibrium still present in Italy’s economic organism, but 
affirmed at the same time the possibilities of a quick future 
improvement. 

It is certain that, at the end of the financial year, 1925-6, when 


* See in this connection, the articles Pathologie économique, Une interprétation 
de la politique économique du temps de la guerve et de l’aprés-guerre ; Scientia 
August and September, 1923. ; . 

2 The present economic status of Italy as compared with pre-war year: i 
possibilities of future development. Brovvedivorste Generals dello Stato, fae 
1925. This memorandum has been distributed by the Italian Government to a 
limited number of official personalities. It will be brought up to date with the 
data for 1926 and then published in Metron. 
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it will be possible to examine closely the trend of those phenomena, 
which we cannot follow now beyond the first six months of 1925, 
it will appear that further steps have been made towards a con- 
dition of equilibrium. 

From this point of view perhaps these single indexes are less 
significant than some general symptoms which are regarded with 
suspicion by many Italians, who have not recovered yet from that 
lack of self-confidence, which our Prime Minister rightly intends 
to fight. 

In Italy prices of domestic goods do not fall in the same 
measure as those of imported goods, and civil servants keep asking 
for a rise in salaries, and house owners ask for higher rents which 
increase the commercial value of the house owing to the larger 
yield ; and their requests are partially and gradually met. 

These symptoms—as the monetary circulation does not in- 
crease—show that we are approaching that equilibrium which 
will only be reached when human and material capital are 
adequately compensated, and the difference between the in- 
ternal prices of products and of intellectual work and the corre- 
sponding prices of the gold standard countries, if it has not 
disappeared, is contained within the narrower limits of the pre- 
war period. 
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Jefferson, Hamilton, and American 
Democracy 
By HERMAN FINER 


It is not of much importance that both Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson had red hair, or that Aaron Burr’s nose was of 
such and such a length, or, even, that John Adams was bald. 
But Mr. Bowers’ volume,’ of high excellence in many respects, 
devotes too much attention to describing such details as this and 
too little to elucidating the essential of all history and politics : 
character and its consequences. It is true that physical traits 
may influence history: Napoleon’s stamina, for example, is of 
vital importance to our understanding of his domestic and foreign 
statesmanship, and so is Bismarck’s. But these qualities are 
more deeply-seated than nose-lengths, and affect human behaviour 
more powerfully than a cross-eye, a broken tooth, or bow-legs. 
It is all to the good that we should know what historical characters 
looked like, and Mr. Bowers shows considerable power in the 
painting of such pictures. But in the contemporary effort to 
make history interesting by showing how very human our heroes 
were, authors throw aside their sense of scholarly discipline. 

We do not wish, however, to give the impression that Mr. 
Bowers’ work is all gossip. Such an intention is far from our 
thoughts. Only a remarkable industry and patience could have 
produced this book. It is a very learned and able re-creation of 
a most important and exciting period in American history. It is 
full of the talent to march back across the years and invoke the 
spirit and atmosphere of an age remote from our own in almost 
everything except that, fundamentally, men were still but men, 
and women women. And to make us realise this is surely no mean 
achievement and service. There pass before our eyes indeed, in a 
_ very living fashion, Americans whose lives were deposited, as the 
first layer of a coral rock, in the establishment of their country’s 
policy—Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, John Adams, Aaron 
Burr, John Jay, John Marshall, Pinckney, Pickering, Gallatin. 
And their behaviour is a fixed and cynical grimace of censure at 


1 Jefferson and Hamilton. The Struggle for Democracy in America. By 
Claude G. Bowers. xvii-+ 531 pp. Constable. 
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the belief, stoutly held and inculcated by Americans of many gen- 
erations, that the Government of their country is, and can be, one 
of laws and not of men. In this book, as in life itself, it is men 
and women all the time. If ever an American party boss knew 
this phrase (‘a government of laws, and not of men ”) from the 
first Massachusetts free constitution he must cynically have 
bought his votes with it, and the rest of the time spat upon it 
for the biggest and most poisonous untruth in American 
politics. 

The narrative has not an easy and assured swing. It is prickly 
with its details and throbs, rather pettily, from incident to inci- 
dent. Every chapter, or part of a chapter, ends in a slogan—a 
kind of cry of excitement—about what has happened in the 
last chapter—what is going to happen in the next. It is like a 
film-serial. There lies the fault in the construction of the book. 
It is a succession of incidents, which, accumulated, represent the 
struggle for democracy in the U.S. between 1790 and 1801. The 
author has an eye for the externals of men, and the transient 
details of behaviour. ‘“‘ The genius for whom the nation had 
been waiting, who walked briskly and with a martial air into the 
Treasury, and sat down at the almost effeminate mahogany desk 
with the women’s faces carved upon the legs, to bring order out 
of chaos, looked the leader. Not that he was of commanding 
stature, for he was but five feet seven in height, with a figure of 
almost boyish slimness. It was rather in his soldierly erectness 
_ and the dignity of his bearing that he impressed. If his carriage 
suggested the camp, the meticulous care of his dress hinted of the 
court, for he was something of an elegant in his attire. We have 
one striking picture of him in a blue coat with bright buttons, the 
skirts unusually long, with a white waistcoat, black silk small- 
clothes, white silk stockings ; another in fine lace ruffles.” So 
begins Chapter II, called Hamilton: a Portrait. He is dexterous 
in describing the moment, and dramatic in his invocation of 
historic crises ; and the more trifling these are the more do they 
hold his attention. He seizes upon the ridiculous with unerring 
ability, but the permanently profound and majestic eludes him. 
It may, of course, be a rational theory of his that there is nothing 
profound and grand in humankind: that there is, is not witnessed 
by this account of men. In short, setting out with an especial 
intention to make his characters human he has described their 
clothes, their love-affairs, their stature, but he has either forgotten 
or is incapable of comprehending and setting forth their humanity. 
Perturbed and avid to know humanity Gibbon discovered and 
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portrayed the human. Obviously interested in display, display 
is almost all that Mr. Bowers has achieved. 

The book ends with this paragraph: “‘ The eighteenth century 
witnessed their plutarchian battles ; the twentieth century un- 
covers at the graves at Monticello and in Trinity Churchyard— 
but the spirit of Jefferson and Hamilton still stalk the ways of 
men—still fighting.’’ What were those spirits? Five hundred 
and eleven pages contain no answer. It is not enough to talk to 
us in terms of democracy, and to tell us on which side A and B 
found themselves in public controversies, or to record the charac- 
ter of their oratory or early schooling. What we are interested 
in knowing is, what gods and demons possessed these men to take 
the sides they did. How, for example, would Hamilton, driven 
through the flimsy defences of everyday logic, have justified 
himself for being an “ aristocrat,’ and how, similarly, would 
Jefferson, thrown back on ultimate principles, have justified 
himself for ‘‘ cherishing the people?” For what men say in 
justification of their private selves is an infallible index to their 
public policies. What ultimate urges of the life force moved these 
two men? It was certainly not a reasoned aristocracy or demo- 
cracy: that is a pinchbeck and unsatisfactory answer. It is not 
the province of history to clap souls into the murk of categories 
and doctrines. These men were different particles of the universal 
—Jefferson happened to be the kind which is expansive in its 
confidence that men will be happy if not prevented from choosing 
their own path of thought and action. And he was expansive 
in that way, not because he reasoned to the conclusion; he 
reasoned to that conclusion because he was instinctively ex- 
pansive. Asa student, asa philosopher, as a lawyer, as composer 
of phrases, as a collector and manufacturer of maxims we see 
him moved in his preferences by his innate dispositions—that is 
what is clearly shown in Mr. Hirst’s volume,’ though not intention- 
ally. He fed this innate appetite upon the war against English 
domination, the French Revolution, and the religious and political 
controversies of his day. And only what his spiritual digestive 
juices enabled him to assimilate he gave forth as doctrines, as, for 
example, the separation of powers, the right of secession, the 
rotation of office, annual parliaments, and many others of a like 
character. It is said that Jefferson was lacking in frankness and 
did not enter into discussions with any warmth, but rather sought 
to hear what others said. The full description of these symptoms 


1 The Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By F. W. Hirst. ili 
Macmillan. 25s. net. Jeff y : Xvill +- 558. 
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seems to show that Jefferson’s own political mentality was hazy 
and mystical, and that it rested on the ground that human nature 
is not what it is but what you fancy it ought to be. We con- 
jecture that he was afraid of submitting his own views to the test 
of open debate and preferred to keep his doctrinaire fancies 
warm and hidden from unsympathetic criticism, in much the 
same way as an artist seeks for solitude or shelter from doubters 
while he is gestating he hardly yet knows what. 

Hamilton recognised much better the material necessities 
that drive men. His vitality was of fiercer intensity than 
Jefferson’s. His mind burnt through paper constitutions and 
Whig doctrines and more nearly reached the essentials of the 
government of man. Some of the necessary conditions he saw 
were financial stability ; that there is a price, material or spiritual, 
for allmen; that the unitary force in U.S. Government needed, in 
his day, to be strongly stressed ; that sea-power was essential to the 
securing of the world’s respect for America; that there must be a 
close co-ordination between departmental officials and Congress ; 
that no citizen should have a vote unless he had a qualification 
in property which would lead to the acquisition of education. He 
was not anti-democratic. Merely to say that he was is begging the 
question, what is democratic? What he was is clear. He was 
anti-mob, and as to his conception of a mob, Fielding’s remarks 
upon mobs in The History of Tom Jones, are a fair description. 
‘‘ Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it intends persons 
without virtue or sense, in all stations ; and many of the highest 
rank are often meant by it.’”’ He was anti-incompetence, for 
his concepts were his stern task-masters ; fully feeling, and no 
doubt enjoying, this discipline that Nature imposed upon him 
in each of his creative moments, he saw no reason why others 
should be exempted from searching tests. His thought-processes 
were severely energetic and subject to Spartan discipline ; Jeffer- 
son’s writings are mere excursions in belles-lettres compared with 
Hamilton’s capacity for the significance of detail and ability 
to probe to the core of economic and political situations. 

Where, then, was the conflict between Jefferson and Hamilton, 
and between their followers in their own and later generations ? 
First, Hamilton had a genius for the creation of ideas, and Jefferson 
a love of men; the former would be unkind to men now for the 
glory of a planned idea which might be realised only after many 
generations ; the latter was kindly to men even though such 
plans were jeopardised. Hamilton’s view of society—an organ- 
ised marching forward under discipline and orders, in hierarchies 
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of intelligence and wealth towards the conquest of what most 
conforms to the nature of man, with the hurt, the impotent, the 
frightened, the wounded and the dead left by the wayside—is the 
meteoric impulse of the artist whose life is only a means to something 
always further on. It is essential to the creation of things and the 
discovery of truths. Jefferson’s view, the love of men, is essential 
to the enjoyment of these things and truths. The one creates, 
the other enjoys, and both these elements, but for each man and 
woman in different proportions, harmonious with their nature, 
make up the necessary pattern of life. We are all weighted to 
one or the other side of this scheme and hence arises political 
conflict. The most difficult thing for a politician is to know 
when to stop, that is, to know when his general impulse has 
delivered up as much as is excellent. Believing that there is 
nothing like leather, since that is his native stock-in-trade, he 
cannot feel, even if he can learn to know, the value of other wares. 
Too much of him may be destructive of social happiness. After a 
time he becomes dangerous. He must be marshalled into the 
pattern by political opponents who cry out other virtues. Hence 
the democratic solution. Hamilton was the creator, the artist, 
the madman (i.e., one who travels along a sensible road “too far’’), 
the witch, and his black arts and the arts of his prototypes, are 
mistrusted by people of Jefferson’s constitution. They need his 
product, but do not want his processes. They catch the inventor 
in his flight, chain him down, control him, cashier him, that they 
may live happy on the fruit of his genius. He is not an aristocrat, 
he is rather an inventor too preoccupied in making things to be 
bothered with the claims of the people and their frailties. And, of 
course, the making or the administration of things is inevitably 
a governing of other peoples lives : it is idle, as in some quarters, 
to deny this. The Jeffersonian enjoys, consumes, and fis im- 
pulse to a just and good-natured distribution of the inventor’s 
goods we have come to call the “‘ democratic ”’ spirit. This con- 
flict as far as we can see will spring eternal in the human breast. 

Mr. Hirst’s biography traces Jefferson’s life in a clear, simple 
style, and the succession of events is painted with a calm sweep 
of steady narrational power. But somehow or another, in a 
way that almost evades discovery, the impact of the book upon 
the mind is slight and fugitive. Although there are so many pages 
the book is not nearly so full as Mr. Bowers’. 

It is probable that no biography tells more of the life of its 
subject than its external details ; and, in external, I here include 
the obvious mental traits. The life of a man is, indeed, composed 
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of many incidents—his clothes, his features, what he wrote, what 
he said upon such and such an occasion, etc. But these are mere 
drapings. Biographers do in fact make a chronological inventory 
of such things, and too often, these catalogues are the main in- 
gredients of ‘“‘ the life.” Some authors go further, according to 
their talents—they attempt to answer the question, what did 
this man mean to his age, and what place did he occupy in the 
vast process of history ; what quality of spiritual fire burnt in 
him? How rare the biographer’s equipment must be! The very 
ages must vibrate through him, as his conceptions play within 
a poet. He must know to the point of deeply feeling the spirit 
and events of the age he studies. Knowing the hearts of men, he 
must have a prophetic sense of their destiny. 

He should be as near God as a human being can be. The 
Hebrew ethics of the Fathers has a maxim: “ Judge not thy 
neighbour until thou art come into his place,” and this embodies 
an important psychological truth in the art of biography: to 
judge, and therefore truthfully to portray, one must purge one’s 
self of self to be free to enter into the other’s self. You must be 
one with all the heaven-full of spirits in Hardy’s “‘ Dynasts.”’ In 
proportion as writers of biography remain themselves they write, 
not the life of their subjects, but of themselves. It is with bio- 
graphy as with criticism: 4 propos of ourselves we write about 
Shakespeare, or Cicero, or Jane Austen, as Anatole France has 
frequently observed. For this reason, above all, it is almost 
impossible to invoke the spirit of departed men. Where are 
Lincoln and Washington despite all their biographers ? 

Mr. Hirst writes as a Liberal of the Gladstonian Liberal Party. 
The Liberal Party keeps cropping up, either in the form of inter- 
national arbitration or as currency theory or as Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform. Que le diable fait Jefferson dans cette 
galére ? 

As this Life is written, Jefferson seems to go through it all like 
a sleep-walker. There is not a touch of the electric in the whole 
book. We learn, it is true, that he took a polite interest in 
architecture, botany, scientific agriculture, and loved his children. 
Further, he was a real democrat, he helped the people to acquire 
the means of controlling the organs of government. Did he really 
do anything more than accumulate and merchant a complex of 
political ideas invented by other people, to whom life was by no 
means so polite a thing—the theories of Locke, Harrington, 
Algernon Sydney, and the whole group of pioneers of the French 
Revolution? These he learnt in his youth, and, apparently, no 
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amount of contact with people or events taught him the need 
for qualification. 

The quality of life is lacking from this biography ; there is no 
colour or movement. Things happen, and they are clearly but 
lifelessly recorded. The ashes are gathered together, and for 
this we must be grateful to the author. The breath of life, the 
kindling eye, the dawning or setting smile, the voice, the living 
soul, are missing. Was this, indeed, a human being? We await 
the works on this subject which only the American historians, 
Walter E. Dodd and Carl Becker can give us. 

Jeffersonianism has swept the U.S., and its political system is 
its product. A hint of Hamiltonianism is entering in the shape 
of Civil Service Reform, Commission Government in the Cities, 
and the reformed Budget System, but so far, it is only a hint 
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The Pioneers of the French Revolution. By M. Roustan. Trans- 
lated by FREDERIC WuytTe. With an Introduction by 
Harold J. Laski. Benn. 


The controversy about the part played by “ philosophy ”’ in 
producing the French Revolution began with the Revolution 
itself, still continues, and is not likely to end as long as there 
are historians and philosophers to discuss it. For the Revolution 
is the chosen battle ground of the idealists and materialists in 
history. Is the French Revolution—and by implication any 
historical event—to be explained by economic changes over 
which the individual had little control or by the influence of ideas 
which moved men to dissatisfaction with their institutions ? 
Put thus baldly, both extreme views sound a little absurd. It is 
impossible to deny that ideas have influence. Marx himself 
admitted their importance and his followers assume that their own 
ideas, at least, have effects. On the other hand, it seems scarcely 
worth while to refute those idealists who speak as if ideas were 
controlling factors in history apart from the economic and social 
circumstances in which they work. But we do not escape the 
problem by saying that both factors are important, that it is a 
quantitative one and that different forces have varying importance 
in different periods of history. This brings us to the beginning, 
not the end of an enquiry, and the question before us is to find the 
relationship between numerous factors, roughly and unsatis- 
factorily classified as economic and psychological. During the 
Revolution itself the two points of view were explicitly stated 
by Mallet du Pan and Mounier. Writers of the Catholic reaction, 
like de Maistre and Bonald, naturally felt, like Mr. Babbit in 
America to-day, that where there is evil someone must be to 
blame. They therefore decided that Rousseau, Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists were responsible for the destruction of the 
ancien régime. Later the same point of view was majestically 
and paradoxically expounded by Taine. He describes France as a 
healthy individual who falls upon the ground, foaming at the 
mouth after drinking a cup of poison. The poison, in his view, 
was the philosophic doctrine. Having thus attributed the 
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revolution to the philosophic poison he proceeds with incompar- 
able skill and with great erudition to show that no part of the 
French Constitution was in fact healthy. He demonstrates, in 
spite of himself, that the real difficulty is to explain how French 
institutions contrived to last so long. 

Taine’s researches, therefore, have always provided ammunition 
for his adversaries. The most forcible exponent of the opposite 
doctrine is Rocquain who described the contest between King, 
Jesuits and Parlements, and argued that the revolution arose 
out of this contest rather than out of any abstract ideas. Aubertin 
sustained a thesis similar to Rocquain’s in an elaborate study of the 
memoir-writers of the century. M. Champion supported the view 
that the philosophic doctrine was unimportant by demonstrating 
that the Cahiers of 1789 were almost wholly confined to a state- 
ment of economic grievance and were for the most part uncon- 
cerned with any abstract ideas. M. Faguet greeted M. Champion’s 
researches with enthusiasm, showed that the so-called revolution- 
ary philosophy was at least as old as Bayle and, for the most part, 
much older; that the philosophers themselves did not want and 
would not have liked revolution, being most of them enthusiastic 
and loyal monarchists, and that the revolution was therefore 
the outcome, not of ideas, but of a breakdown in Government. 

M. Roustan’s brilliant contribution to this controversy was 
made some twenty years ago, when the tide was once again 
turning, and a more just.appreciation of the philosophes was 
becoming popular under M. Lanson’s guidance. M. Roustan 
makes, I think, two mistakes. In the first place, when champion- 
ing the philosophers, he sometimes overstates his own thesis 
and goes as far as to write, on one occasion, that ‘‘ the Revolution 
remains the work of the philosophes whatever M. Rocquain and 
M. Faguet may have thought about it.” His book, in fact, 
supports a more interesting and subtle thesis than this. In the 
second place, M. Roustan would have cldrified the issue if he had 
been more careful to divide it into two distinct problems. For 
throughout the controversy there has been a confusion, natural 
enough in a country so strangely divided into Liberals and 
Clericals. We must first discover what the philosophers taught, 
whether it was new or old, whether (to mention M. Faguet’s 
patriotic preoccupation) it was ‘‘ French” or not in character, 
and whether its intention was good or evil—these are questions 
of one type and their solution does not answer for us the second 
problem of what was in fact their influence. M. Roustan has not 
altogether dissociated himself from this confusion. For in studying 
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the influence of thinkers it is far more important to know what 
people thought they said, what people quoted from them and 
attributed to them, than to know what, in fact, they did teach. 
M. Roustan, however, has, for the most part, concentrated on the 
second and relevant question. His view is that the economic 
condition of France, and the actual breakdown of the Government, 
had occurred long before the Revolution, and that the part of the 
philosophers was to bring opinion to a head by expressing 
the grievances of the dispossessed, and even converting a larger 
part of the noblesse itself. In 1753 D’Argenson said that a 
revolutionary situation existed. There was no Revolution. 
Why not? Because, insists M. Roustan, the philosophers had 
at that time scarcely begun their propaganda. 17809, is, in fact, 
different from 1753, not because the peasants were more miserable 
or the town proletariat nearer starvation, but because, during the 
intervening generation, the doctrines of the philosophes had made 
known the grievances of the fourth estate, encouraged the 
bourgeoisie in its hatred of the Church and in its hopes of freedom 
of trade and of thought, had consorted with financiers and im- 
pregnated the whole noblesse and even found a fluctuating sup- 
port at the Court itself. No one has ever so ably analysed, or so 
clearly explained the actual impact of the philosophic writings on 
the different classes of French Society, as M. Roustan. It seems 
clear that though “‘that conglomeration of disturbance and 
sedition,’ out of which the Revolution was to take shape, was 
not the work of the philosophers, and though the economic forces 
in France and the actual break-down in Government must, in any 
case, have produced some such upheaval in society, the propa- 
ganda of the philosophes was essential to destroy the faith of the 
aristocracy in itself and to imbue the third, and at times even 
the fourth, estate with ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


Population Problems in the United States and Canada, Edited by 
Louis I. Dusiin. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1926. Pp, xiv+318. $4.00. 

This book, which is one of the publications of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, contains a series of papers 
presented at the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association in December, 1924. The contributors 
include economists, officials, social investigators and business 
men, and their contributions cover a wide range—general theory, 
statistics, population in relation to natural resources, immigration 
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and its control, labour supply, family allowances and the probable 
future trend of numbers. The book is interesting, though con- 
taining little that is either startling or profound. In so far as 
the authors have a common outlook, they are conscious of the 
danger of over-population in the United States at no very remote 
date. They are, therefore, generally in favour of the spread of 
birth-control and of recent restrictions on immigration. Mr. 
Coats, the official Canadian statistician, is an exception. From 
the point of view of Canada, he desires to see an immigration of 
200,000 to 250,000 a year for the next ten years, especially in 
view of the present tendency of Canadian population to leak 
southwards into the United States. 

Two of the best essays in the book are those of Professor Wolfe, 
of Ohio State University, on The Optimum Size of Population, 
and of Mr. Husband, formerly Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion, on A Rational Immigration Policy. Professor Wolfe writes 
with vigour and decision, though there is occasional looseness in 
his reasoning. He is evidently acquainted with the recent 
literature on population in England as well as in America. I 
should hazard the guess that he is under forty years of age. 
He does not suggest any precise tests of the attainment of the 
optimum, or of wide divergence from it, but observes, with truth, 
that “ even if only the roughest sort of measurement is possible, 
the ideal of the optimum as the criterion of a rational policy still 
retains its validity.” On the control of immigration he holds 
that ‘‘ when a country is at or near its optimum, an exclusion 
policy is entirely justifiable, for it is no country’s duty to take 
in the surplus children of another. One ultimate result of a 
policy of unrestricted intermigration, such as popular leaders in 
some countries demand, would be to reduce all countries to the 
standard of living of the lowest. Humanity, in every sense of 
the term, will be best served if each nation is held responsible for 
the poverty caused by its own sentiments and superstitions.” I 
suspect that he is a good deal ahead of average American opinion 
on birth-control, especially when he observes that “‘ many people 
fear birth-control because they are told that it will increase 
extra-marital immorality. They do not stop to consider whether 
if this were so (which is open to doubt) it might not be a low 
price to pay for the moral advance gained by avoiding the hideous 
immorality of enforced maternity, and by easing that population 
pressure which bids fair to be a fruitful cause of international 
friction.” It is a happy saying that ‘“‘ one can read the Essay 
from cover to cover without encountering a passage which indi- 
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cates that Malthus ever thought that women have anything to 
do with population. It is a fault of population theory that it is 
man-made.” The subjective costs of bearing and bringing up 
children are seldom referred to by economists. ‘ Yet the very 
essence of economy is to balance a real cost against real income.” 

Mr. Husband gives a good account of recent American immi- 
gration laws and of the ideas behind them. He thinks that, in 
the future, individual skill rather than nationality might be made 
the basis of selection and that particular types of labour, for 
which there was a special demand in the United States, might 
be selected for shipment by American agents in Europe. In 
other essays Professor Paul Douglas makes the now familiar case 
for family allowances and argues, not quite conclusively, that 
there will be no tendency for these to stimulate births, while 
Professor R. M. McIver estimates the age-composition of the 
stationary populations of the near future. 

Hucu DALTon. 


Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. By DoroTHy SWAINE 
Tuomas. Routledge. 1925. Pp. xv-+217. Ios. 6d. . 

Social Consequences of Business Cycles. By Maurice BEcK 
HEXTER. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. 
Pp. xxiii+ 206. 

In preparing these books, both Dr. Thomas and Dr. Hexter 
have set out to find by statistical methods what relationships 
exist between fluctuating numerical indices of certain social 
phenomena and that pulse in economic life known as the business 
cycle. In more specific terms, they correlate movements in vital 
statistics, marriage and divorce-rates, pauperism, alcoholism, 
crime and emigration with movements in prices, unemployment 
and a general index of business conditions. But though their 
aims are alike, yet in details of method, in their conclusions, in the 
validity of those conclusions and in their setting forth, they 
radically differ. 

Whatever criticisms may be made of Miss Thomas’s book, her 
orderly presentation and scholarly care and restraint give faith 
in her conclusions ; one feels that through the logical difficulties 
and dangers of time correlation, sound sense and intuition have 
probably guided her to valid and useful results. But Dr. Hexter’s 
book, full of occasionally suggestive references to diverse aspects 
of his subject, is so discursive, so disconnected, so badly arranged 
that, statistical fallacies apart, it inspires little confidence in his 
workmanship. In parts, too, it is deadly dull, as when he 
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describes almost month by month, datum by datum, the cyclical 
fluctuations of each of his series—fluctuations adequately depicted 
in his charts. There is a distracting wealth of footnotes, and 
while it is admittedly correct American practice to drag in as 
many references to and quotations from authority as the text 
will carry, the reader may justly expect to be referred for a 
description of the correlation coefficient to a source more original 
than an article in the American Journal of Hygiene. It is not 
always obvious to what processes exactly Dr. Hexter has sub- 
jected his data; while a lack of care and uniformity in setting 
forth his results (as in the headings of the tables on pp. 95 and 97, 
which mislead as to which are the lagging and which the leading 
series) impels the reader first to unnecessary investigation, then 
to annoyance, and finally to mistrust. 

In view of the doubtful significance of the probable error of the 
correlation coefficient for time series, Dr. Hexter has excluded it 
altogether from his book, leaving us with no criterion of the 
validity of his coefficients—a matter of importance in his corre- 
lations of seasonal indices, where the number of pairs of items 
is only twelve. But to say that the probable error of 7 for time 
series has doubtful significance is not to postulate that it has no 
meaning at all; the lack of independence between the items of 
the series correlated certainly deprives the probable error of 
significance in terms of probabilities, but it may nevertheless 
remain a useful numerical gauge of the reliability of 7 which is 
at least better than no gauge at all. It may be that Miss Thomas 
had it in mind to prevent any assumption of validity on the 
probability-scale when she chose to give us not the probable 
errors, but the standard deviations of her correlation coefficients. 
It is, however, unfortunate that, having told us in her chapter 
on method that “‘ if we take as.a test of significance that 7 should 
be as much as three times its standard deviation, we are on fairly 
safe ground and are following the usual custom,” she should in 
discussing individual correlations repeatedly speak of such values 
of y as —.33.21 (between business cycle and divorce-rate) as 
significant. However, her conclusions are almost everywhere 
adequately restrained. Dr. Hexter, on the other hand, is full 
of ideas and suggestions, but inclined to attach too much import- 
ance to small differences in his coefficients, which he states to 
three and even four places of decimals! 

Dr. Hexter analyses monthly data of births, stillbirths, marri- 
ages, and petitions for divorce lodged, in Boston, U.S.A., between 
1goo and 1921, and correlates their cyclical fluctuations and sea- 
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sonal indices with those of wholesale prices and unemployment 
and sometimes with each other, for synchronous, leading and 
lagging pairings ofitems. Thus he finds, for example, a maximum 
correlation of +.705 between cycles of the birth-rate and of the 
wholesale price index when births lag one month behind prices, 
and a maximum correlation of +.7109 between the seasonal 
indices of births and marriages when births lag nine months. 
The correlation of seasonal indices is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
of very doubtful utility and certainly seldom worth the labour 
involved ; a comparison between graphs of the indices would 
tell us as much, and with less danger of false conclusions; but 
the reader may be referred on this matter to Professor Allyn 
Young’s Introduction to the book. By taking monthly data for 
his correlations of cycles, Dr. Hexter secures a relatively large 
value for m in the formula for 7 ; but he seems to forget the danger 
of generalising from a small number of cycles. And not only does 
the period 1g00-Ig2I contain an inadequate number of cycles, 
but also a “‘ fortuitous influence’ on a gigantic scale. 

Dr. Thomas follows closely the Harvard method in her corre- 
lations of cycles of marriages, births, deaths, pauperism, alcohol- 
ism, crime and emigration with those of a composite index of 
business conditions for England in the period 1857-1913, a much 
more representative period, and she has used annual or quarterly 
figures. She has taken pains to secure the comparability of all 
the data she has used, and tests her correlations, as does also 
Dr. Hexter, by working them for sub-periods. She is not so 
careful as Dr. Hexter to point out that a high coefficient implies 
intensity of association, but not necessarily causal connection, 
but who among us, on finding a high and significant correlation, 
can resist the temptation to speak in terms of cause and effect ? 
Dr. Hexter, indeed, arguing from the relative magnitudes of his 
coefficients for different lags and leads, puts forward the sugges- 
tion that social cycles not only precede, but are among the causes 
of the business cycle. ‘‘ In this study we have seen that fluctua- 
tions in conceptions precede fluctuations in wholesale prices by 
about eight months; fluctuations in the birth-rate precede 
fluctuations in employment by about seventeen months ;” 
and so on; and, quoting authority, “ Health is a cause far 
more than effect’ of prosperity. So he embraces a psycho- 
logical theory of the business cycle, and suggests how a sick child 
at home may depress and sap the confidence of a company 
director, while news of the impending arrival of another would 
thrill him and stimulate him to redoubled efforts in his business. 
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While no theory seriously propounded should be lightly rejected, 
the reviewer cannot accept Dr. Hexter’s thesis for the following 
reasons: (1) the period investigated is short and abnormal ; 
(2) high correlations are obtained between the same pairs of 
series for both lag and lead, and it is not permissible to argue 
from the relatively small superiority of the highest for lead over 
the highest for lag in the absence of a measure of the significance 
of that difference; (3) it is difficult in dealing with time series 
to be sure that an apparent lead to one phase of the cycle is not 
a lag from the preceding phase, and Dr. Hexter has seldom 
calculated coefficients for lags or leads of more than twenty-four 
months, while the periodicity of the business cycle may be as 
much as ten years. Finally, it may be asked, if fluctuations in 
social phenomena cause the business cycle, what causes the 
social cycle ? 

Miss Thomas’s results, as has been said, inspire more confi- 

dence, and will be an interesting source of factual data for the 
sociologist. It is perhaps well to point out that there is nothing 
in the logical basis of her method to justify any attempt to 
forecast births, marriages, crime and the like from the movements 
of the business cycle. Furthermore, her data are for pre-war 
years, and it cannot be assumed without verification that all the 
forces which linked social fluctuations with the business cycle 
from 1857 to 1913 remain undisturbed to-day. Neither must corre- 
lation of cyclical fluctuations be held to imply correlation in the 
absolute intensity of two phenomena at a moment of time. 
Miss Thomas finds fairly high and “ significant ” positive correla- 
tions for alcoholism lagging one and two years behind the business 
cycle. But it would not be permissible to conclude that alcohol- 
ism is a function of prosperity in any general sense ; the correla- 
tion in time merely shows that, given a certain distribution of 
wealth and certain social customs and institutions, a temporary 
increase in prosperity tended in the pre-war half-century to be 
followed by a temporary increase in alcoholism. 
Enough has been said to indicate on the one hand the limitations 
imposed by the very method of time correlation on the significance 
of Miss Thomas’s results, and on the other hand the care needed 
in generalising social theories based upon those results. With 
_ these considerations in mind, the reader may safely turn to 
Miss Thomas’s book for a sound piece of pioneer work and for 
data, supplied in an Appendix, suitable to aid in further work on 
similar lines. 


FREDERICK Brown. 
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The Medieval Village. By G. C. Coutton. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. pp. xxx+603. 25s. net. 

Mr. Coulton’s book is probably the first in any language to give 
a general account of medieval peasant life. Monographs on 
separate regions and short periods we have by the hundred, and 
some of them are arranged on a scale, or charged with a meaning, 
which is more than local. Still, nobody had yet attempted a 
story of rural life with the whole of Western Europe and the whole 
of the middle ages as its background. 

Mr. Coulton has done it, and it can be doubted whether there 
is anybody alive who could have done it better. Mr. Coulton’s 
learning is as extensive as it is profound; the amount of reading 
and research, which his footnotes and appendices disclose, is 
enough to fill any student of the period with respect and humility. 
But unlike many other medievalists he does not let his scholar- 
ship blunt his originality. Both his method and purpose are 
iconoclastic ; he marshals old and well-known facts in support 
of unexpected conclusions, and he invests a number of familiar 
things with a meaning strange and novel. To crown all, Mr. 
Coulton writes with a charm peculiarly his own, in a style which 
is elegant and fluent and free of all unnecessary ornamentation. 

The only fault—if a fault it be—that could be laid at Mr. 
Coulton’s door, is the large space devoted to the relations between 
peasants and the church But this is not unnatural, considering 
that the whole book has grown out of the introductory chapters 
of the second volume of his Five Centuries of Religion, and con- 
sidering that the medieval church has been the object of his 
preoccupations ever since he established his position as scholar 
and writer. After all, every historian, however general his theme, 
will always remain a specialist, with a specialist’s predilection 
for his chosen subject. We cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Coulton for having given us so much of the thing which he knows 
best, instead of following the established practice and padding 
his book with matter hired from someone else. 

The first eleven, and the last three, chapters deal with the 
position of the peasant irrespective of his relations to the church. 
They draw a picture far less attractive than that with which the 
modern panegyrists of the middle ages have made us familiar. 
At the same time Mr. Coulton is not blind to certain redeeming 
features of medieval village life: the occasional merry-making, 
the fatherly behaviour of some lords, the annoying, but otherwise 
not unwelcome, uncertainties of village customs. There were 
liberating forces at work, and there were institutions, such as 
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the manor court, which helped the peasant to raise his economic 
and social position. 

The remaining chapters deal more directly with the part played 
by the church. According to Mr. Coulton all the attempts to 
depict it as a humane lord and a leading force in the emancipation 
of the peasants, are based on misinterpretation of evidence. The 
monks were little better than the lay lords whether as landowners 
or as rulers. The manumissions of serfs by the church were few, 
and whatever manumissions there were, were induced by consider- 
ation of gain, and not those of Christian love. Christian justice, 
as a rule of policy, was equally ineffective: the monasteries 
drew profits from gallow rights, trial by battle, unjust impositions 
and evictions. 

Mr. Coulton does not think that the peasant received a great 
deal in return for the payments and services which they bore so 
patiently to the church. The economic leadership of monasteries, 
of which volumes have been written, did not amount to very 
much. Most of the clearings, new settlements, drainage works, 
and other economic undertakings in which this economic leader- 
ship of the church is said to have manifested itself, were carried 
out not by the monasteries themselves, but by the individual 
efforts of their serfs and lay brothers. | 

Still less in evidence were the spiritual achievements of the 
church. Divine services were infrequent and unintelligible ; 
the personal example of clerics was not very edifying. The 
peasants remained ignorant of the very foundations of Christian 
teaching, and rustic superstitions remained to the end the one and 
the only religion of the neglected village. 

At the same time Mr. Coulton makes it clear that the ecclesiastic 
lord was not the only villain of the piece. The lay lord was just 
as bad, if not worse. The fault of the churchman was not that 
he was worse, but that he failed to be better, than the rest. His 
was the crime of omission and not of contmission. When a self- 
denying ordinance on the part of the clergy might have modified 
the whole character of medieval society, it contented itself with 
the formal discharge of the least important of its duties, and was 
only too anxious to imitate the worst abuses of the time. 

The village was left to work out its own salvation. It en- 
trenched itself behind its communal institutions, and made 
custom and tradition to serve the purposes of liberation; it 
bought with hard cash what it could not get by other means, and 
it rebelled when no other remedy was available. With patience 
a slow progress was made from century to century. Yet the 
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general level of well-being was low enough. It was considerably 
below that of the present-day continental village. 

These are Mr. Coulton’s main conclusions. In the light of the 
available evidence they must be accepted as the latest, if not the 
final, word on the subject. Therefore, whatever may be the 
observations which one is tempted to make on certain points in 
Mr. Coulton’s argument, they cannot affect the validity of his 
conclusions. Nevertheless, some of these points deserve to be 
mentioned here, for they relate to the very essence of Mr. 
Coulton’s method. 

To begin with it is possible to argue whether Mr. Coulton is 
justified in applying to middle ages our modern conceptions of 
freedom and dependence. Of course, serfdom was always re- | 
garded as a degrading and a debasing condition. Still, in some 
parts of Europe—and certainly in North-Western Germany—the 
emancipation of serfs in later middle ages was accompanied by an 
increase in their economic dependence, so that the few peasants 
who remained in the position of villains were more independent 
and better off than the mass of free ‘“‘ Mayors ”’ (c.f. Wittich). A 
careful perusal of Schwarzwald Weisthiimer, only partially 
analysed by Gothein and Knapp, would probably reveal a very 
similar position in certain parts of South-Western Germany. 
In those places where servile payments were slight, the peasants 
themselves seemed to be anxious to maintain them, for they 
were an integral part of a body of customs whose permanence 
and inviolability were rightly regarded as the chief safeguard 
of the village in its struggle with the lord. 

Mr. Coulton’s use of certain terms in their modern connotation 
is not unintentional. His object is not only to describe, or even 
to explain things, but to evaluate them. He constantly compares 
medieval conditions with those of our own time; he attempts 
to discover the moral and social import of the changes which he 
describes, and to measure them by our own standards of good 
and bad, progress and reaction, improvement and deterioration. 

It is not Mr. Coulton’s fault if these attempts do not always 
succeed. In order to succeed he would have had to be armed 
with all the local and temporary scales of value, which were never 
stable and never the same. He would also have needed a more 
accurate knowledge of facts than the historical science in its 
present state could offer him. Can we really be certain, after all 
the work of Dopsch, that the Dark Ages witnessed the rise and the 
establishment of villeinage? Further, how does Mr. Coulton 
know that the fifteenth century was the high-water mark of 
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peasant prosperity on the continent ? A student of the Peasant 
War (Kaser) drew up some time ago a list of subjects on which he 
thought we knew very little and ought to know more. It is 
enough to glance at that list to see how ignorant we are of that 
period. But whatever we do know of it suggests that the close of 
the middle ages saw a considerable deterioration in the economic, 
and possibly legal, position of peasants over the greater part of 
the continent. Moreover, if it is true that the close of the middle 
ages witnessed a retrograde movement in the position of the 
peasants, it was due not to medieval reaction or a feudal counter- 
attack, but to the rise of the ducal power and the emergence of the 
absolutist state. A new bondage came into being. It was fiscal 
and economic, rather than personal and legal, but judging by all 
standards, modern or contemporary, it was many times more 
oppressive than the senile ‘‘ Obrigkeit’’ of the feudal nobility. 
This advance instalment of the new era may and may not have 
been worse than the centuries that had passedaway. But further 
instalments were to come, and with them came poverty and 
dependence as abject and hopeless as they had ever been in the 
middle ages. 

Therefore, if Mr. Coulton’s method is right and if for the proper 
understanding of the middle ages it is indeed necessary to draw 
comparisons with other epochs, it would be better to compare 
them with the centuries that immediately followed them rather 
than with our times. Ofcourse, a comparison with the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries would be useless in an argument with 
William Morris or Ruskin, and would probably weaken the case 
against the Catholic historians. But this defect would only have 
improved Mr. Coulton’s book. Ruskin and Corbet were un- 
doubtedly wrong; but is there a need to fight the illusions of a 
generation which is not ours? And why waste precious pages 
on Mr. Jansen whom nobody reads, or on Mr. Belloc, whom 
nobody takes seriously ? ' 

Still, as has been said once, all these critical observations 
refer to the method rather than to the essence of Mr. Coulton’s 
study. And it is not at all certain whether a large number of 
students and ordinary readers would not prefer to have the book 
as it stands—with all its modern allusions and its excur- 
sions into social ethics—rather than see it de-Coultonised and 
de-vitalised through a much too strict adherence to such things 
only as properly belong to medieval history. 

The book is well printed and contains a number of excellent 
illustrations. MCE <P: 
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The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists. By CRANE 
BRINTON. Oxford University Press, 1926. Pp. 242. 15s. 

The historians of political thought have only recently begun 
to follow the trend of general historical research in abandoning 
the highways of history for the neglected nooks and corners.. In 
the famous essay on Coleridge in the London and Westminster 
Review (August, 1838), J. S. Mill said that “ every Englishman 
of the present day is by implication either a Benthamite or a 
Coleridgean.’’ Yet the importance of Coleridge as a political 
philosopher has until recently been almost entirely overlooked, 
though the studies of Bentham’s works and influence have been 
numerous. 

Mr. Brinton has written a book which is both a serious analysis 
and a lively and interesting description of the part played by the 
English Romanticists in that revolution in feeling—‘ a contagion 
of enterprise, a desire for expansion, a willingness to experiment ”’ 
—which changed the whole mentality as well as the structure of 
English society between 1750 and 1850. According to the 
author, there was little in the society of the late eighteenth 
century to claim that mystic loyalty without which men will not 
accept subordination. Respect for authority had been weakened 
by the Civil Wars; religion, which had been a means of social 
restraint, was at a low ebb; and patriotism had not the strength 
of a more nationalistic age. The expansive desires of men found 
a focus in the doctrine of the natural goodness of man. The 
vagueness, the penumbra of emotion surrounding this idea, made 
it a suitable basis for the new philosophy and an inspiration to 
the poetic imaginations of the literary Romanticists. Implicit 
in it were the ideas typical of the Victorian era, ‘‘ progression, 
humanity, perfectibility, civilisation, democracy.” 

On the slender thread of their common worship of nature Mr. 
Brinton has combined in one ‘‘ school ”’ such dissimilar thinkers 
as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Hazlitt, Byron and 
Shelley. It may seem doubtful whether the term Romanticism, 
which may perhaps be useful in a study of literary style, is not 
merely confusing in a treatise on political theory. Mr. Brinton 
insists, however, that the wide variation in their political views 
is due to the differing results of a common search for a discipline 
for the natural man. Man should be free. Yet a way must be 
found whereby “each, while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself alone.” Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott 
and, to some extent, Hazlitt, found this discipline in a mystic 
faith and loyalty to the state as a corporate entity. Thus the 
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Golden Age dream of the eighteenth century became transmuted 
into the comfortable security and middle-class morality of 
Victorian nationalism. But the younger generation of Romanti- 
cists refused to make the compromise. Shelley and Byron there- 
fore remained the poets of a revolt which was turned against the 
very Victorian sentiment and patriotism which the older Romanti- 
cists helped to create. 

The task of disentangling the threads of vague political 
conceptions in the writings of poets required a delicate touch. 
Mr. Brinton has brought a subtle understanding and literary 
skill to the task. The book is indeed a study of the minds of 
individual men rather than a philosophical analysis of political 
theories. 

Mr. Brinton neglects one important aspect of that period of 
change which he calls ‘‘ the Revolution.” The rapid secularisa- 
tion of the state—a result of the growth of toleration, the enlarged 
franchise and the utilitarian theory of democratic government— 
was regarded by Coleridge, Wordsworth and Southey with grave 
concern. Gladstone, inspired by Coleridge, attempted in his book 
on The Church in its Relation to the State, to combat this transition 
to a mechanical state. The newly accepted theory of the sover- 
eignty of public opinion seemed to place truth in a secondary 
position. There was danger, in the words of Archdeacon Denison, 
that the will of the majority become the measure of right as of 
power ; and the approval or disapproval of Parliament and the 
progress of public opinion, the measure of religious truth. Lord 
Morley has stated the antithesis between the old and the new 
philosophy as “‘ the high principle of state conscience ”’ and ‘‘ the 
rival doctrine of social justice.” That the state’s conscience was 
for many in the keeping of the church was largely an accident of 
the times, a result of the belief that Truth was divinely revealed. 
This doctrine of the state’s conscience was not merely a survival 
of an earlier theory of church and state. * It was a result of the 
belief in the real personality of the state and was largely a product 
of the “ Germano-Coleridgean ”’ school of thought, and a fore- 
runner of the Oxford Idealists. This is the reason for the political 
_ importance of Coleridge’s, Wordsworth’s and Southey’s attach- 
ment to the Church of England. It is probably the meaning of 
Leslie Stephen’s opinion that ‘‘ the diametrical opposition be- 
tween two schools (Utilitarians and Coleridgeans), one of which 
regarded the church as a simple abuse and its doctrines as 
effete superstitions, while the other looked to the church and its 
creed as giving the sole hope for suppressing the evil principle, 
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was a critical point in later movements, political as well as 
religious.”’ 

Mr. Brinton says (p. 82) that a serious weakness in Coleridge’s 
philosophy is its failure to accept the aid of corporations, though 
he adds that that aid might be defended on Coleridge’s own prin- 
ciples. Yet Coleridge’s state is not the monistic, sovereign state 
of the Utilitarians. Unlike Bentham, he clearly distinguishes be- 
tween the political state centering in Parliament, and the nation 
or organised polity of church, state and other institutions. It is 
to the latter that the individual owes allegiance. Certainly 
Coleridge was no federalist, yet because of (1) this distinction 
between nation and political state, (2) the dualism of church and 
state, and (3) the restrictions which he places on Parliamentary 
sovereignty, his philosophy contains the germs of later federalist 
theories. He is very emphatic that religion, which involves ‘“‘ yet 
higher relations than those of the citizen to the state’ should not 
be “ at the mercy of fluctuating majorities.’’ It is perhaps a waste 
of time to speculate what would have been the changes in Coler- 
idge’s views when faced with the political situation which caused 
the Oxford Movement and the exodus to Rome, but I should 
hardly agree with Mr. Brinton’s dictum that “ Coleridge dead 
has entered into an Oxford Movement he could hardly have 
approved alive.” 

Students of political ideas are indebted to Mr. Brinton for this 
scholarly and—what is most refreshing—extremely readable book. 

AGNES AMES BROWN. 


Lectures on the Principles of Money, Banking and Foreign Exchange, 
and their Application to Australia. By R. C. Mitts and 
F. C. BENHAM. Published by the author. Pp. 135. 


In this book Professor Mills and Mr. Benham of the University of 
Sydney have gathered together a series of lectures on Money and 
Banking, which were delivered at the Commonwealth Bank, 
Sydney, in the latter part of 1924. For this service they deserve 
the thanks of a public much wider than that for which the lectures 
were originally intended, for they have provided a clear and lucid 
introduction to a subject not usually treated with clarity and 
lucidity. There are few students of monetary matters who would 
not benefit from a perusal of this little book. 

There are many things in these lectures which will be of interest 
to the general reader—notably Professor Mills’ discussion of the 
Future Monetary Policy of Australia. But for members of the 
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School of Economics, perhaps, their chief interest will consist in 
Mr. Benham’s very heroic attempt to reconcile the teaching 
of Professor Cannan and Mr. Withers on the much disputed 
problem of the nature of Bank Deposits. It is obviously 
impossible here to enter upon a discussion of the general pros 
and cons of this interesting and important controversy ; 
but perhaps one minor comment may be permitted. Mr. 
Benham, following Professor Cannan, introduces his wider 
discussion by an attempted demonstration that even a note- 
issuing Bank cannot lend more than it borrows, on the grounds 
that the acceptance of its notes by the public constitutes a 
loan by the public to it. ‘‘ The conclusion is that, even in such 
a case, it is true that a Bank cannot lend more than it borrows, 
although it borrows in a way which it is not easy at first sight to 
recognise as borrowing, since the notes are thought of as substi- 
tutes for money rather than as promises torepayaloan.” (p. 61.) 
Now, of course, this is perfectly true—so long as “lend” and 
“borrow” are given a peculiarly extended meaning—and no 
doubt it casts an important light on an aspect of “ real’’ econo- 
mics which is often neglected by currency cranks and others. 
Of course it is perfectly true that when a Bank of Issue issues 
notes as loans to the general public it is not making or “ creating ”’ 
something out of nothing. What it gains other people lose, and, 
in a sense, it is perfectly true to say that it has lent no more than 
it has borrowed. But I cannot persuade myself that this is 
really a very helpful way of putting things. It seems to me more 
than a little doubtful whether it does not actually obscure the 
main question, namely, whether such banks can lend more than 
they borrow in the ordinary sense of the words lend and borrow. 
The main question surely, at any rate so far as the practical 
problem of regulating such loans is concerned, is not whether they 
can lend explicitly more than they borrow implicitly : it is whether 
they can lend explicitly more than they borrow explicitly (over 
and above the amount of their capital and reserves). Or, to put it 
another way, the question is not whether they can lend con- 
sciously more than they are lent unconsciously—for no one can 
seriously maintain that when I accept a note issued by such a 
Bank I am consciously making a loan to it. It is rather whether 
they can lend more than they are lent with the same consciousness 
of the act as they have themselves when making a loan. Is 
Mr. Benham sure that his terminology is well calculated to bring 
out this distinction ? 
LIONEL ROBBINS. 
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Industrial Ownership and its Economic and Social Significance. 
By Ropert T. Brooxines. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Brookings believes that the ownership of capital in 
American enterprises has recently become much more widely 
spread than in the past and that, in consequence, the bargaining 
strength of the respective parties engaged in production is 
changing. There is a change in the whole tone of organisation, 
and in the distribution of the product of industry and that 
calls for a new attitude on the part of the state. 

He thinks that where stock is owned by a large number of 
small holders they will be unable to ‘“‘ keep in touch with and 
exercise any intelligent control over the management” and in 
consequence ‘“‘the internal pressure from stockholders has 
decreased.” ‘‘Managements come more and more to regard it 
as their duty to give their stockholders a fair return on their 
capital, but not to squeeze out for them the last cent. of dividends 
that can be obtained . . . and stockholders are as a rule content 
with a reasonable but reliable return on their investment.” This 
argument bristles with questions: how does the stockholder 
arrive at a conception of a “ fair return’’?; is it merely, as the 
latter part of the passage suggests, the highest possible return 
which there is any possibility of maintaining over a considerable 
period? Financing by issues of debentures and non-voting prefer- 
ence stock and control through holding companies all reduce the 
proportion of capital necessary to secure control, and the mere in- 
crease inthe number of holders of voting stock increases the possi- 
bility of controlling through a minority stock holding: the compact 
minority may well dominate the scattered and ill-organised 
majority. Increases in the number of investors are, therefore, 
not necessarily accompanied by any great change in the size of 
the controlling body. But even where the latter body is large it 
will come down with the full weight of its numbers upon the 
management if it is sufficiently provoked. Mr. Brookings may 
be correct in assuming that it is more difficult to provoke 
a body of shareholders slow moving and cumbrous because of 
its size, but it is equally true that crowds are unreasonable and 
their judgments more to be feared. It is possible, therefore, that 
fear of the stockholders will remain, and backed by the fear of the 
strictures of the financial press will be as effective in impressing 
the interests of the shareholders upon the management as was the 
direct criticism and control of smaller bodies of shareholders. 
English experience does not suggest that increases in the number 
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of shareholders necessarily reduce the desire of the management 
to please their masters. 

Mr. Brookings suggests that the alleged decline in relative 
strength of the leaders of property has placed the management in 
the position of an almost independent trustee apportioning the 
produce of industry between consumers, workers, owners of pro- 
perty and management. He urges that the main consideration 
in the framing of future policy in the management of industry 
should be to increase the earnings of the workers that their lives 
may be fuller. But he does not advocate that the means to the 
increase of wages shall be obtained by any reduction of the amount 
paid for the loan of capital; after comparing the profits of a 
number of large corporations engaged in “labour employing 
activities ’’ with those of the national banks, which he regards as 
“non-labour employing activities,’ he concludes that investors 
in the former are getting no greater income than is necessary to 
maintain the supply of capital in industry. But the statistics 
are based upon assumptions as to the amount of capital invested 
in each industry of such questionable validity and quantitative 
importance that the results are of no great value. Moreover, 
sufficient labour is employed in banking to invalidate the assump- 
tion that the profits of banking cannot include any income derived 
from the exploitation of labour, while the peculiar legal control 
under which the industry operates introduces special considerations. 
Again the means of improving the lot of the workers cannot be 
obtained from any restriction of the earnings of management 
(however they may be defined) and Mr. Brookings also rejects, 
for not very good reasons, the possibility of exploiting the con- 
sumer by raising prices to furnish relief for the workers. This 
relief must come, therefore, out of an increase in productivity. 

The author’s first proposal for increasing productivity is the 
repeal of the anti-trust laws. The supposed weakening of the 
power of the stockholder removes the‘necessity to protect the 
consumer from exploition in the interest of the investor and the 
laws remain to penalise the use more than the abuse of capital. 
The repeal of the laws will increase production by facilitating 
co-ordination between producers. But one of the most funda- 
mental weaknesses of the whole case that Mr. Brookings presents 
is revealed when he admits the possibility, even under the new 
conditions, of the exploitation of consumers in the interests of 
the management. He is forced, therefore, to limit freedom to 
co-operate and combine: it can be permitted only “ so long as 
the number of competitors remains large enough to furnish a 
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competitive stimulus to managerial efficiency,” a very serious 
limitation upon the increase in productivity. Uniformity and 
publicity for accounts and statistics as suggested by Mr. Brookings 
would obviously stimulate efficiency in management and might 
tend to keep down its remuneration. Secondly, he pleads for 
more freedom for management from the restrictions imposed 
by trade unions. Given this freedom the management must 
establish more amicable and more economic relations with the 
workers, a task rendered easy by the supposed new independence 
of the management from pressure from the stockholders, greater 
publicity of accounts, and later, by the improved standard of 
living made possible for the workers. Further attempts to im- 
prove the technique of organisation both by the improvement of 
the physical conditions of work, and the further exploration of 
the psychological influences affecting the will to work,can doubtless 
also be relied upon for some contribution to the increase in pro- 
ductivity. But the means for securing that these benefits should 
pass to the workers and not to management, assuming that such 
a distribution be desirable, are quite inadequate. 

Mr. Brookings has made a clear and stimulating contribution 
to the study of the most pressing problem of modern economic 
organisation, the division of the product of industry; his book 
will undoubtedly contribute to a fuller appreciation of the social 
significance of the joint stock organisation of industry. 

A. R. BuRNs. 


The Financial Crisis of France. By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1925. Pp. 323 + ix. 
The French Debt Problem. By H. G. Moutton and C. LEwis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. 459 + xii. 
The history of Inflation in France is not yet ended ; nor is it 
likely to end in the near future despite the all-embracing political 
compromise, actual or nominal, into which the various parties 
in the State have been forced by the extremities of circumstance. 
Twentieth century France inherited a name and place in 
world affairs beyond the capacities of an antiquated and onerous 
tax system to support. She raised an army and fought a great 
war. She repaired in less than a decade the consequent devasta- 
tion. And she continues to maintain, now as before the war, an 
Armed Peace. Fiscally these things have been accomplished in 
the last analysis through that modern alchemist, the Printing 
Press, which transmutes paper into pounds or marks or, in the 
1 July, 1926. 
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particular case, francs. These experiments have been performed 
so often in recent years that they cease to astonish. But sooner 
or later they fail: the piper will not be paid in such currencies. 

France, as other nations in similar position, thought to pay 
him with foreign treasure. But this plan, too, failed. 

Late in 1924 the publication of M. Clémentel’s Inventaire de la 
Situation Financiére de la France au Début de la Treiziéme Législa- 
ture ventilated the grave state of fiscal affairs, to which a foreign 
exchange crisis in the spring had pointed. The secret places of 
the Treasury opened. From the special budgets and special 
accounts skeletons of debt fell out into the light of day, which were 
to have been forever walled up with the mortar of reparations. 
A succession of political crises followed as the financial situation 
went from bad to worse and the economic prosperity that had 
accompanied the work of reconstruction and the exchange pre- 
mium, faded. Minister succeeded minister, so quickly that as 
the turn of each came again he may well have imagined himself a 
cowboy hero—out of the saddle, under his galloping horse’s 
barrel and in the saddle again without ever touching the ground. 

Yet whatever else happened, the volume of paper francs grew : 
And the new compromise Ministry that has persuaded the 
Chambers to vote substantial increases in taxation, also proposes 
additional note-issues by the Bank of France. 


The two books under review tell the story given in outline 
above. Mr. Peel tells it swiftly, dramatically : 

“ There was a trunk call on the telephone. The Capital rang 
up Mamers. A voice answered. There was a moment of hesita- 
tion, and then the voice replied, ‘‘ Je marche.’ Quickly, a big 
grey car set forth eastwards for Paris. An exiled statesman was 
coming back.” (p. 257.) 

Was it M. Caillaux, one wonders, or is it Mr. Peel, who has so 
mastered the art of the cinema ? . 

The book produced by Mr. Moulton and Miss Lewis, one of the 
publications of the Institute of Economics at Washington, is 
quite different. Here the facts and figures, of which there are 
plenty, are allowed to speak for themselves. Yet, dispassionately 
and in detail, they tell much the same story that Mr. Peel tells 
with more sweep and colour. 

Republican France had long been, lacking in the bourgeois 
virtue of economy, and by the end of 1924 she was one of the 
most heavily and burdensomely taxed countries in the world. 
Both books make this much controverted point clear. Her 
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economic prosperity in the preceding post-war years, the source 
of which has also been so much disputed, Mr. Peel is inclined 
to attribute to the efficiency of her reconstructed industries, 
whereas Mr. Moulton lays it primarily to the depreciation of the 
franc. After reading the two books, one is likely to judge the 
issue a race in which each has won and all must have prizes. 
That government borrowing must be reduced and taxes increased, 
that the question of the foreign debt must be settled and the 
exchange stabilised, above all that inflation must cease: these 
imperatives both Mr. Peel and Mr. Moulton recognise. They are 
further agreed, moreover, in rejecting M. Herriot’s capital levy as 
an instrument to these ends; although Mr. Moulton is prepared to 
recommend what might be termed an allied measure, namely a 
compulsory reduction in the rate of interest on the national debt. 

So far so good. But what of the economics of the situation ? 

What, for instance, is therelation between the expenses of govern- 
ment and the limits of taxable capacity in France at various price 
levels? What is the nature and degree of present and prospective 
adjustment between the internal value and the external value of 
the franc? Can, and should, the gold reserves of the Bank of 
France (assuming that they really exist in the proportions indi- 
cated), be used to divorce, or to separate temporarily, domestic 
monetary policy from the tyranny of the exchange or, on the 
contrary, can and should they be used to secure the connection 
between the volume of purchasing power in circulation and the 
price of foreign bills? Are the ill-arranged maturities of the 
floating debt best met by a further gentle rain of credit—best 
met, that is, from the point of view of business as well as of govern- 
ment? And what of the incidence upon various classes of 
measures of future taxation to fund past loans ? 

These questions, and their like, bearing not so much upon the 
separate aspects of the problem before the French Government as 
upon their inter-relations, are those pertinent to the solution of 
the problem. 

Mr. Peel has given us an eminently readable and sympathetic 
account of the events that have created the problem. Mr. 
Moulton and Miss Lewis have given us authoritative data, ad- 
mirably selected and presented, the necessary and relevant 
materials for a study of the problem. A third book is wanted—a 
thorough-going analysis, in the light of economic principle, of the 
Economics of the French Fiscal Problem. 


It will be long before such a book is untimely. 
M. Tappan. 
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Report on an Enquiry into the Personal Circumstances and In- 
dustrial History of 3,331 Boys and 2,703 Girls Registered 
for Employment at Employment Exchanges and Juvenile 
Employment Bureaux. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Pp.i37-5 9d: 

The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. Second 
Annual Report. 1925-1926. Ibid. Pp. 22. 6d. 

The desire for a permanent Central Advisory Council to deal 
with all questions bearing on young persons in industry is rapidly 
gaining ground. The science of industrial psychology provides 
a foundation for a co-ordinated system where the employer and 
employee are advised ; one effect, and that the most important, 
would be that the right people would do the right work. 

The placing of boys and girls in industry has always been a 
problem of the first magnitude. One part of this problem is 
concerned with extended education for poor but able lads, the 
need for which has been recognised for hundreds of years by the 
provision of bequests or private benevolence; in more recent 
times continued education was provided by training children of 
working men as schoolmasters, but to-day the great bulk of 
scholarships carry no obligation on the part of the lad. The 
placing of boys and girls is not only concerned with the most able. 
The ordinary youth figures prominently in both Reports. They 
say “‘ the great bulk of the boys and girls who were registered 
for employment were simply young workers of ordinary type,” 
and owing to the depression in trade they find extraordinary 
difficulty in getting jobs worthy of themselves. 

The first ‘‘Report’’ gives figures showing a ratio of five boys 
in eight who obtained their first positions unaided ; two got first 
positions through relatives, and only one obtained his position 
through the employment exchange or other organisation. It is 
a striking commentary on the lack of understanding between the 
lads and the officials that the lads dislike going to the Labour 
Exchange. One reason for this is the lack of sympathy and in- 
ability of the subordinate officials to grapple with the difficulties 
of the lads; another reason is that lads believe they can do 
better by waiting outside the gates of the factory. 

Much of the employment sought was of an unsatisfactory 
character, “ apparently a high proportion of situations though pro- 
viding possibly some security of tenure offered few or no prospects 
of training for a definite occupation.” Forty-four per cent. 
took first situations which offered ‘“‘ no prospects.’’ These lads 
were classified under factory workers, labourers (undefined), 
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shop boys, transport, errand boys, newspaper boys, hawkers and 
milk delivery boys. 

The “ Unemployment Ratio,” ie., the time unemployed 
reckoned as a percentage of the total time since leaving school, 
was large; at 14 it was 64 per cent.; at 15, 454 per cent.; at 16, 
27% per cent.; and at 17, 29 percent. These figures show that 
some system of compulsory schooling for unemployed juveniles 
seems imperative. 

The Second Annual Report on Juvenile Employment in London 
gives interesting figures. Of unemployed juveniles between 
16 and 18 on the books of the Exchanges on July 13th, 1925, only 
three in eight claimed benefit. Two in eight, the largest group 
of non-claimants, lost their benefit on their refusal to attend the 
Juvenile Unemployment Education Centre. This is a surprising 
fact. One reason is that the schools do not satisfy the lads. 
The fundamental difficulty in running the schools lies in irregular 
attendances. The fluctuations of numbers result in a fluctuation 
of staff, and the teacher works at a day’s notice. In effect, he is 
a casual. Again, irregular attendance makes it difficult to pro- 
ceed with a scheme of work. It is very certain when all is said 
that discipline should be freer and the surroundings brighter ; 
and while the schools are run badly it is unfair to make the pay- 
ment of insurance benefit contingent on attendance at them. 

Increasing attention in 1925-26 was devoted to industrial 
supervision ; supervision was obtained by means of “ Open 
Evenings,” “‘ Visits to Employers”’ and ‘‘ Home Visits.” The 
number of visits paid to employers was 42,000, a great increase 
on the preceding year. Where it was impossible to maintain touch 
by means of open evenings or visits to employers, home visits 
were made. For 1925-26 the number of reports as a result of these 
visits was 2,000. 

Excessive hours of employment was one cause of the failure 
of lads to continue their education. The majority of cases of 
excessive hours, it was stated, occurred at shops and small 
restaurants. There is no mention of the dock-side districts; with 
their plentiful supply of boy labour, soon to develop by reason 
of predisposing causes, environment, dirty and dangerous work, 
and excessive hours in day and night work, into casual dock labour, 
making true ‘“‘ Once a casual, always a casual.” 

The Commission on the Relation between School and Industry, 
whose report should shortly be forthcoming, should have much to 
- say about Juvenile Unemployment. At present neither the 
J.U.E.C. nor the Employment Exchange captures the imagination 
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of the lads; this points to some grave defects in the way they 
have been organised. 
PETER ROKER. 


Chronicles and Annals. By REGINALD L. Pootg, M.A., LL.D., 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1926. Pp. 
7 eS5sienet. 

When, in 1921, the Rev. J. E. W. Wallis published the first 
volume of his English Time Books he dedicated it “‘ Viro Inlustri 
Reginaldo Lane Poole in re diplomatica Magistro,’’ and in this 
field of learning, as in many others, historians have learnt to 
look to Dr. Poole for sound scholarship, a wide range of learning, 
and an interesting treatment of his subject. 

In the small volume now before us, Dr. Poole has printed the 
substance of a short course of lectures given at Oxford in the 
long vacation of 1924. Starting with the broad distinctions be- 
tween a Chronicle and a History, he points out that although the 
manner of treatment may be different, the first essential of both 
is a background of time which, in turn, demands an era, or fixed 
point of time, from which years can be reckoned. The early 
Annalists and Chroniclers made various attempts to overcome 
this difficulty until, eventually, the adoption of the Table of 
Dionysius (whose method was ta reckon the years from the 
Incarnation of our Lord) first by Wilfrid in the dispute over the 
calculation of Easter (664), and then by Bede in his treatise 
De Temporum Ratione, brought about the general use of the Era 
of the Incarnation or the Year of Grace. 

This new mode of dating was naturally connected at first 
with the drawing up of Easter Tables, but almost at once these 
Easter Tables came to be used as a framework in which to enter 
notices of historical events. Thus marginal or interlinear notes 
in an Easter Table (as illustrated in the two facsimiles given from 
the Annals of Einsiedeln), represent the earliest type of medieval 
chronicle, a type which should be called for preference by the 
name of Annals, the name Chronicle being reserved for the more 
elaborate notices which were later entered under a series of years, 
but not specifically in an Easter Table with its accompanying 
chronological data. 

In England only one of our Annals is preserved in the form of 
insertions in an Easter Table (p. 41); the remainder show the 
developed growth into the form of the Chronicle. Thus the 
important Anglo-Saxon Chronicles represent this later form, but 
that they were ultimately derived from an Easter Table is clear 
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from the fact that in certain of them all the years are entered 
whether events are recorded under them or not. 

The development of the Chronicle into a History may be said 
to depend on more than mere enlargement of entry. Thus the 
Chronicle of Peterborough (Gesta Henrici), which is arranged by 
years, extends only from 1169 to 1192, but runs to more than 600 
pages of print. Henry of Huntingdon on the other hand, though 
briefer, seldom follows the year of grace, but usually the regnal 
year. Both represent the transitional stage of a Chronicle 
becoming a History. William of Malmesbury, who does not 
confine himself to any strict chronological arrangement, and who 
perpetually interrupts his entries by discourses on events at 
large, represents the final stage of the development of the 
Chronicle into the History. 

Such, in brief, is the interesting development traced by Dr. 
Poole in his lectures. A somewhat similar analysis of the Irish 
Annals (which are not mentioned by Dr. Poole) was recently 
made by Mr. A. O. Anderson (Early Sources of Scottish History, i, 
lxvu, S.V. Irish Annals) while that scholar’s important examina- 
tion of the Chronicle of Melrose (id7d., i, xliii-xlv) should also be 
read in conjunction with the account given in the volume now 
before us (p. 54). Dr. Poole’s critical notes on those annals and 
chronicles, English and Continental, which he mentions, form, 
however, an extremely useful summary and by publishing these 
interesting lectures, he has earned the thanks of all students of 
medieval history. 

Wwe. D. 


Social Psychology. By PROFESSOR KNIGHT DuNLAP. Bailliére, 
Tindal and Cox. 1925. pp. 261. 18s. 

Books on social psychology now abound, but most of them 
suffer from very obvious defects. They either give somewhat 
scrappy accounts of principles often much more adequately 
dealt with in the general text-books of psychology, without making 
the effort to apply these principles to the concrete problems of 
social organisation, or else, they work to death some single basis 
of explanation, such as instinct, or imitation, or the unconscious, 
or worse still, they confine themselves to somewhat arid dis- 
cussions of hypothetical entities like the “ group-mind.” Pro- 
fessor Dunlap’s work is undoubtedly designed on novel lines. If 
anything, he goes to the other extreme of taking psychology for 
granted, and of using it rather as a guide in dealing with data of 
importance in the study of society furnished by other sciences. 
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His is a treatise on sociology written from the point of view of 
psychology. As such it cannot be said to be at all comprehensive 
or systematic. But the topics he has chosen are all important and 
his discussion is always level headed, illuminating and interesting. 
Special attention may be drawn to his treatment of sex differences 
and of marriage and the family, which makes use in a very helpful 
manner of a vast amount of recent work in anthropology, biology 
and psychology, and to the chapter on “ the conditions of social 
progress,’ which contains a vigorous and fresh discussion of 
eugenics. His method of presentation is dogmatic. This has its 
merits, yet it is apt to be misleading when applied to controversial 
topics, such as the nature of instinct, or the unconscious, in the 
discussion of which Professor Dunlap seems to follow one of the 
rules of propaganda to which he refers in his last chapter, namely, 
to ‘‘ avoid argument,”’ and not to admit that there is any “ other 
side.” Morris GINSBERG. 


The Problem of International Sanctions. By D. MITRANY. 
Oxford University Press. pp. vi+88. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mitrany is well known to those who are interested in 
international questions as the very able colleague of Professor 
J. T. Shotwell. In this little book he shows himself to be not 
only intimately acquainted with the whole subject-matter of the 
difficult topic upon which he and Professor Shotwell have worked 
together for so long, but also to be an admirable exponent both 
of the difficulties inherent in the problem of international sanc- 
tions and his own concrete suggestions for their solution. 

He tells us that he wrote this book because of the general 
vagueness of public opinion concerning the obligations which 
the Covenant of the League involved. ‘‘It is undoubtedly 
true,” he says, “‘ that the Covenant goes a good deal farther than 
is generally realised. But just in that vagueness there lie danger 
and weakness for all concerned . . . already we have seen a 
staunch supporter of the League demanding that England should 
reclaim her freedom of action even with regard to economic 
sanctions. Quite recently, Mr. MacKenzie King took a similar 
line, and he has been echoed, though somewhat indistinctly, by 
Mr. Chamberlain (in March, 1925). . . . What does it all mean ? 
Canada and England are still bound in full to the Covenant. 
What would they do if under it a case for applying sanctions 
should arise in the near future? .. Such a situation cannot 
long prevail without bewildering the activities of the League. . . .” 
But to thrash out this whole matter frankly and systematically 
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is the purpose of Mr. Mitrany’s study, and he has done it not only 
with adequate information at his disposal, but with great sincerity 
and ability. Not everyone will agree with all his arguments or 
with all his conclusions. His whole treatment of the case con- 
cerning sanctions and the status quo is founded on principles not 
altogether consistent with what is accepted by the friends of the 
Geneva Protocol, but the argument which he puts on every point 
deserves the fullest possible consideration, and many of his con- 
clusions, though as yet they are far from serving as the guiding 
principles of Governmental action, will command acceptance 
by all those who have devoted much attention to the subject. 
Thus, when he says that ‘“‘ those sanctions are potentially the 
most effective which the would-be aggressor as well as his possible 
victim truly believe will be applied”’ he is stating a most im- 
portant, but, for the most part, a widely unappreciated truth. 
His suggestions concerning a possible policy for the United 
States in respect of international sanctions are interesting and 
might be of great value. American friends of the League might 
do well to press upon their Government Mr. Mitrany’s proposal 
for a Promissory Declaration of policy to the effect that the 
American Administration will not help a Member of the League 
patently guilty of aggression. Such a Declaration would be 
worth far more than the adhesion of the United States to the 
constitution of the Permanent Court of International Justice with 
reservations which deprive it both of practical and moral value. 
P. J, NoEL BAKER. 


Commercial Management. By CUNLIFFE L. BoLiinc. Pitmans. 
1925. Ios. 6d. 

Business Organisation. By Professor S. E. SPARLING. Mac- 
millan. 1924. I2s. 

If Mr. Bolling has produced a volume rather of the nature of a 
young encyclopedia, it is nevertheless good of its kind. The 
sub-title, ‘‘ A Handbook of Modern Business Practice,” indicates 
no narrow interpretation of the sphere of commercial manage- 
ment, and this is fully borne out in the text. The result is that 
even 400 odd pages are not sufficient to cover all the ground 
adequately, and his treatment of certain topics, e.g., the cost of 
advertisement or the methods of wage payment, does little more 
than scratch the surface. But taking the book as a whole, it 
should serve as a very useful introduction for commerce degree 
students, while even those with considerable business experience 
will find not only new “ tips,” but also, in many cases, rational 
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explanations of practices which they may be inclined to regard 
unintelligently as rule of thumb. Mr. Bolling, in his last chapter, 
does not mention a knowledge of economics as requisite for the 
commercial manager’s success—he may be right, but one’s faith 
in his opinion is rather shaken after reading a passage such as 
the following: ‘‘ When the imports of a country exceed the 
exports in value, it must make up the difference by sending gold 
abroad or become a debtor country. In either case the exchange 
value of the country’s currency will be adversely affected.” 
Again, after recent events in the building industry, one is a little 
surprised to learn that “‘ trade unions are opposed to the appren- 
ticeship system.’’ One may also quarrel gently with the remarks 
on the Labour Exchanges. What Mr. Bolling says is probably 
true, but his tacit endorsement of existing methods falls short of 
his usual clear-sighted comments. The greatest drawback to this 
book, however, is the style of writing—to Mr. Bolling a sentence 
and a paragraph are very nearly one and the same. Thus each 
page contains anything from seven to ten, or even more, para- 
graphs, and the reader feels, after a few pages, that he is facing 
a machine-gun which never stops until the end of a belt brings 
him to the end of a chapter. Commercial managers should be 
students of psychology, and Mr. Bolling will, we trust, handle 
his gun more judiciously in the next edition. 

Professor Sparling’s Introduction to Business Organisation 
appears to have been written and published in 1906, and to have 
made a new appearance as part of the American “ Citizen’s 
Library of Economics”’ in 1924. The text does not, however, 
seem to have been revised, and the fact that it wears surprisingly 
well may be accounted for by the extremely elementary nature 
of most of the contents. Starting with an introductory account 
of the principal forms of business organisation, one chapter apiece 
is devoted to farming, factory and commercial organisation, and 
one to the outlines of factory-cost keeping. Then follows a 
relatively much more detailed treatment of organised produce 
markets, and direct selling, after which we return to a superficial 
account of wholesale and retail trading, travelling salesmanship 
and the mail-order business, and finally a more wordy if rather 
superficial treatment of advertising and credit organisation, in 
which latter chapter appears a detailed account of the organisation 
of credit agencies. The book is, in fact, badly proportioned: on 
the major issues it lacks sufficient detail and critical discussion 
for the commerce degree student, and yet some chapters are too 
detailed for the ordinary “‘ citizen,” or the public schoolboy. As 
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a sketch of American conditions it is not without interest, but 

here it suffers more from the passage of time. For 12s., most 

people in this country will probably find a better bargain to-day. 
J. W. F. Rowe. 


An Introduction to Statistical Methods. By Horace SEcrist. 
(Revised Edition.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1925. Pp. xxxili+ 584. 

Elements of Statistics. By ARTHUR L. Bowley. (Fifth Edition.) 
P. S. King. 1926. Pp. xi+463. 18s. 

These two books are new editions of old friends. Professor 
Secrist has revised and rewritten his Introduction to Statistical 
Methods in an attempt to make it still more acceptable and 
intelligible to the elementary student ; in its new form it is 
much larger and also more useful. An attempt, fully as successful 
as could be expected, has been made to introduce the theory of 
probability to the non-mathematical student, and a chapter is 
now devoted to time series and time correlation. The new 
** Secrist,’’ like the old, will be one of the favourite texts of the 
English student of elementary statistical method, although 
naturally it does not help him to a knowledge of published 
English statistics. It may be remarked in passing—without 
disparagement of Professor Secrist’s book—that it is probably 
impossible to write a completely satisfactory textbook on the 
collection, tabulation, presentation and use of statistical data. 
Carefully planned laboratory work is essential for the acquisition 
of statistical technique and a working knowledge of published 
sources, and no textbook could take its place. In Professor 
Secrist’s country a good deal of laboratory work is commonly 
included in statistics courses, though disproportionate attention 
is often given to minute details of graphic and tabular presenta- 
tion. If a criticism were made of Professor Secrist’s book, it 
would be that it has followed rather too closely this tendency of 
American teaching. 

As one reviews a new edition of Professor Bowley’s Elements 
there comes to mind one of Alfred Marshall’s letters to its author 
on the publication of the first edition in 1901. “In my view 
every economic fact, whether or not it is of such a nature as to be 
expressed in numbers, stands in relation as cause and effect to 
many other facts ; and since it never happens that all of them can 
be expressed in numbers, the application of exact mathematical 
methods to those which can is nearly always waste of time, while 
in the large majority of cases it is positively misleading.” Since 
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those words were written statistical technique has been applied 
to economic problems with increasing assiduity and with worthy 
results ; yet too often, especially in America, with the blind faith 
and lack of science of a witch-doctor practising his magic. While, 
therefore, Professor Bowley learned, or had no need to learn, what 
Marshall wrote to him, the advice is still opportune for those who 
seize the tools of the skilled statistician and wield them danger- 
ously. 

The new edition of Professor Bowley’s Elements is substantially 
the same as the last, and the book is too well known to require 
description. While Professor Secrist is, as his Preface reveals, 
greatly interested in pedagogy, the Elements is addressed, even 
in its first and more elementary section, to more mature students, 
who alone realise how rich a mine it is and with what verbal 
economy it is written. The new edition has shed a considerable 
number of misprints which were confusing to inexperienced 
students of the fourth edition, while the revised and enlarged 
index is another welcome amendment. May we hope that some 
day Professor Bowley will give us a set of exercises to enable 
the student, by practice, to become perfect in his knowledge of 
those matters treated in Part II of the Elements ? 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


(Books marked * are among those reviewed in this number) 


L. L. B. Ancas: The Coming Collapse in Rubber? Uxbridge: King and 
Hutchings. 

James W. ANGELL: The Theory of International Prices. Humphry 
Milford. 

Stir WILLIAM ASHLEY: Business Economics, Longmans, Green. 

P. J. Nort Baker: The League of Nations at Work. Nisbet. 

DEBENDRA NATH BANARJEE: The Indian Constitution and its Actual 
Working. Longmans, Green. 

ErRNEsT Benn: If I weve a Labour Leader! Benn. 

J. Bonar: The Tables Turned: a Lectuve and Dialogue on Adam Smith 
and the Classical Economists. P. S. King. 

*ARTHUR L. BowLEy: Elements of Statistics. (Fifth Edition.) P. S. King. 

*CRANE BrINTON: The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists, 
Humphry Milford. 

M. C. Burr: Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the 
Industrial Revolution. Routledge. 

E. M. Burns: Wages and the State. P.S. King. 

Wan-Hsvuan Cutao: Devolution in Great Britain. P.S. King. 

Joun Maurice CLarK: Social Control of Business. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

ALDOo CrosARA: Saggio sulle Teorie dello Scambio e della Capitalizzazione. 
Bologna: L. Capelli. 

NorMAN DEARLE: The Cost of Living. Philip Allan. 

Marco Fanno: Contributo alla Teoria Economica dei Beni Succedanet. 
Milan: Universita Bocconi Editrice. 

RoBert F. FoERSTER and Etse H. Dieter: Employee Stock Ownership im 
the United States. Princeton University Industrial Relations Section. 

Francis Francis: The Free Trade Fall, Murray. 

LorENZA GARREAU (trans. and ed.): Bastiat and the A.B.C. of Free Trade. 
Fisher Unwin. 

H. Gorretn: Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. (Students’ Edition.) 
Allen and Unwin. 

A. Granovsky: Land Problems in Palestine. Routledge. 

E. L. HarGREAVES: Restoring Currency Standards. P.S. King. 

BEDE JARRETT: Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. Ernest 
Benn. 

WaLter W. JENNINGS: A History of Economic Progress im the United 
States. Harrap. 

D. Carapoc Jones and G. W. Daniets: Elements of Mathematics for 
Students of Economics and Statistics. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Joun Maynarp Keynes: The End of Laissez-Faire. The Hogarth Press. 

FERNAND LEURANCE: La Stabilisation du Franc, Paris: Marcel Giard. 

R. M. MaclIver: The Modern State. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Nemo: An Alternative to Nationalisation. Jones and Evans. 

L. OppENHEIM : International Law, Vol. II : Disputes, War and Neutrality. 
(Fourth Edition, edited by Arnold D, McNair.) Longmans, Green. 
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E. G. Peake: An Academic Study of some Money Market and other 
Statistics. (New Edition.) P. 5S. King. 

FRANK M. RussELL: The International Government of the Saar. Berkeley : 
University of California Publications. 

Ajit Kumar SEN: Studies in Hindu Political Thought. Calcutta: 
Chuckervertty, Chatterjee and Co. 

OswALp SPENGLER: The Decline of the West : Form and Actuality. Allen 
and Unwin. 

P. J. Taomas: English Protectionism and the Indian Trade. P.S. King. 

L. Trotsky: Towards Socialism or Capitalism? Methuen. 

A. Wor: Exercises in Logic and Scientific Method. (New Edition.) 
Allen and Unwin. . 

Company Law Amendment Committee, 1925-26: Report. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

Correspondence relating to the Appointment of Governors of the Australian 
States. H.M.S.O. 

Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom: Volume IV, 
TO25 ay LlaVies.@: 

*The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment: Second Annual 
Report, 1925-26. H.M.S.O. 

Reparation Commission: Official Documents, XII-XIII. H.M.S.O. 

Report of the Committee on Schemes of Assistance to Necessitous Areas. 
H.M.S.O. 

Imperial Economic Committee: Reports on Marketing and Preparing for 
Market of Foodstuffs Produced in the Overseas Parts of the Empivre. 
Third Report: Fruit; Fourth Report: Dairy Produce. H.M.S.O. 

Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1925. H.M.S.O. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance. 
is MRR OR 

The Facts of Industry : The Case for Publicity. Macmillan. 


Periodicals Received 


L’ Avenir du Travail. 

Bollettino della Emigrazione. 

Bombay Labour Gazette. 

Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 
Citta di Milano: Bollettino Municipale Mensile. 
Clave Market Review. e 
Economia. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Record. 

Giornale degli Economist. 

Indian Journal of Economics. 

Kyoto University Economic Review. 

London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
Metron. 

Minnesota Municipalities. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Riforma Sociale. 

Sociological Review, 

Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter. 
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School Notes 


RECENT ACADEMIC SUCCESSES 


The following Higher Degrees have been conferred upon students of 
the School : 

The degree of D.Sc. (Economics) upon P. Nath and R. P. Tripathi. 

The degree of M.Sc. (Economics) upon P. S. Belasco, W. L. Kendall, 
G. Tugendhat and Z. Schwarz. 

The degree of Ph.D. (Economics) upon M. Awad, Mrs. Burns, J. D. S. 
Paul, B. Prasad, H. C. Seth, H. B. Spaulding and J. A. Thomas. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS AND PRIZES 


The Gladstone Memorial Prize of books to the value of £5, awarded 
annually to the student who at the special Internal Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Economics obtains the best aggregate marks for the papers in 
Economics and the British Constitution has this year been won by Charles 
Andrew Smith, M.A., Ph.D. (Durham). 

The Director's Prize in books, awarded for the best essays written by 
first year students, was won for 1925-26 by Thomas Ira Cook, and a 
second prize was awarded to Paul Winterton. 

The School of Economics Scholarship in International Law, offered to 
enable a student to attend the Academy of International Law at the 
Hague in July-August, 1926, was awarded to Aly Abou El Gheit. 

The following awards have been made by the School since the end of 
last Session : 

A School of Economics Scholarship in Law, awarded on the results of 
the Special Internal LL.B. Examination held in 1926 and open to students 
of the School, King’s and University Colleges, to Minocher Masani, a 
student of the School. 

A School of Economics Research Studentship, of the value of £200, 
tenable for one year, to Doreen Warriner, B.A., Oxon. 

A Studentship for Women, of the value of £150 a year, tenable in the 
first instance for one year, but renewable for a second year, to Doris Leech, 
B.A. Lond. 

A Martin White Scholarship in Sociology to J. M. Blackburn. 

The following awards have been made by the University and other 
bodies : 

A Loch Exhibition awarded by the University to Marjorie Acton Kerry, 
and the Exhibition held last Session by Rosalind Constance Chambers 
renewed for a second year. 

A Metcalfe Studentship awarded by the University to Ivy Pinchbeck, 
and a Metcalfe Scholarship to Gwenyth M. Willis. 

A Travelling Scholarship in Commerce awarded by the Worshipful 
Company of Vintners to A. S. Bennett. 

The Mitchell Studentship awarded by the Mitchell Trustees for 1926 to 
Samuel William Buxton, B.Sc. (Economics). 
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CIVIL SERVICE SUCCESSES 


The following students of the School were successful in the Examination 
for the Administrative Class in the Home Civil Service, the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Colonial Civil Service, held last August : 

Home Civil Service: S. Caine (placed toth). 

Indian Civil Service: A. E. F. Farquhar (placed 24th), H. Whittaker 
(placed 29th, and also placed 15th for Colonial Service), G. Gholap (placed 
38th). 


STAFF 


The following appointments have been made: 

Mr. C. J. G. Hughes, LL.B., F.C.A., to be Reader in Accountancy and 
Business Organisation. 

Mr. H. L. Beales, M.A. (Manchester), to be Lecturer in Economic 
History. 

Mr. T. H. Marshall, M.A. (Cambridge), to be Lecturer in Commercial 
and Industrial History. 

Mr. L..Robbins, B.Sc. (Econ.), to be Lecturer in Economics. 

Mr. P. B. Whale, B.Sc. (Econ.), M.Com. (Birmingham), to be Lecturer 
in Commerce. 

Mr. J. R. Hicks, B.A. (Oxford), to be Assistant in Economics. 

Mr. A. V. Judges, B.A., to be Assistant in History. 

Miss Margaret M. M. McKechnie, M.A., L.és L., to be Assistant in 
French. 

Mr. W. A. Robson, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D., to be Assistant in Law. 

The Senate has assigned the Daniel Stevenson Chair of International 
History to the School. The Chair is at present held by Professor A. J. 
Toynbee, B.A. 

Professor L. R. Dicksee, M.Com., F.C.A., has been appointed Emeritus 
Professor of Accountancy and Business Methods in the University of 
London. 

Professor E. Cannan, M.A., LL.D., has been appointed Emeritus 
Professor of Economics in the University of London. 
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